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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


BEFORE  responding  to  the  demand  for  a  Second  Edition 
of  'The  Roman  Wall/ — a  distinction  rarely  conferred 
upon  the  labours  of  the  Antiquary — I  have  again  carefuUy 
examined  the  whole  of  the  great  miUtary  structure  of  which 
it  treats,  and  have  visited  several  of  the  more  distant  outposts, 
which  I  had  not  previously  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  On 
several  of  my  excursions  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
accompanied  by  antiquaries  of  eminence ;  for  a  whole  week,  in 
the  summer  of  last  year,  Mr.  Roach  Smith  was  my  companion. 
I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  correct  a  few  errors  in  the  former 
Edition,  and  considerably  to  enlarge  the  details  of  nearly 
every  chapter.  The  important  excavations  at  Borcovious 
and  Bremenium,  so  far  as  they  have  proceeded,  have  been 
carefully  watched,  and  their  results  duly  chronicled. 

In  the  course  of  the  review  to  which  I  have  been  led,  two 
things  have  forced  themselves  upon  my  attention:  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  our  nomenclature  of  the  stations  west  of 
Amboglanna,  and  the  completeness  of  the  defence  erected  by 
the  Romans  against  aggression,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
might  come. 

Horsley,  most  ingeniously  and  most  satisfactorily,  determines 
the  names  of  the  stationary  camps  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Wall ;  but  the  lettered  stones  which  he  used  in  interpreting 
the  Notitiay  failing  him  beyond  this  point,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  Notitia  alone.  He  told 
off  the  stations  as  he  met  them,  giving  them,  in  succession, 
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VIU  PRBPACE. 

the  names  which  he  found  on  this  ancient  roll.  Unfortunately, 
when  this  exhaustive  process  was  completed,  he  found  five  of 
the  Notitia  stations  unaccounted  for.  These  he  bestowed 
upon  forts,  removed  by  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the 
Wall,  on  its  southern  side,  taking  care,  however,  to  select 
camps  which  were  situated  upon  as  many  important  lines  of 
road.  He  also  carefully  followed  the  arrangement  which  he 
had  found  to  prevail  among  those  which  stood  higher  upon 
the  list,  and  distributed  them  in  order,  proceeding  from  the 
east  towards  the  west. 

Although  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  great 
antiquary  wrote,  no  inscriptions  have  been  found  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  his  conjectures,  with  respect  to  the  stations  on  the 
western  portion  of  the  Wall.  Some  facts  have,  however,  come 
to  our  knowledge,  which  render  it  exceedingly  desirable  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  re-investigated. 

We  naturally  expect  to  find  all  the  stations,  joer  lineam  Valli, 
on  the  line  of  the  Wall  itself,  or  very  near  it.  Nothing  but 
necessity  would  have  driven  Horsley  to  recognise  in  Lan- 
chester,  Whitlqr  Castle,  Old  Penrith,  Old  Carlisle,  and 
Ellenborough,  the  Glannibanta,  Alionis,  Beemetbneacum, 
Olknacum,  and  Virosidum  of  the  Notitia;  and  nothing  short 
of  the  evidence  by  which  the  stations  upon  the  former  part  of 
the  list  were  established  will  convince  us  that  he  was  right  in 
doing  so.  Before  we  leave  the  Wall  in  search  of  the  remain- 
ing stations,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  acquainted  with  all 
that  were  upon  it,  or  near  it.  Vindolana,  which  is  nearly  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  Wall,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  Notitia 
station;  and  Watch  Cross,  which  is  in  the  same  relative  position, 
is  by  Horsley  admitted  to  this  rank :  why  may  not  the  caraj) 
which,  since  the  publication  of  the  Britannia  Romana,  has  been 
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discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Brampton,  and  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  great  line  of  the  Barrier,  be  another 
of  the  stations  which  are  to  be  taken  in  the  order  of  the 
Notitia  list  ?  There  may  be  others  also  which  still  elude  our 
search.  The  nature  of  the  country  renders  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  mural  region  peculiarly  Uable  to  attack ;  and,  to 
the  latest  periods  of  English  history,  it  was,  more  frequently 
than  the  eastern,  selected  for  the  march  of  hostile  armies. 
Here,  therefore,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  Roman  stations 
more  thickly  planted  than  elsewhere. 

The  richness  of  the  soil  in  Cumberland  has,  from  an  early 
date,  invited  the  action  of  the  plough ;  and  the  scarcity  of 
stone,  in  many  of  its  districts,*  has  ftirther  contributed  to  the 
obliteration  of  the  stations.  Careful  inquiry  may  yet  detect 
some  that  have  been  overlooked.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  one  has  stood  at  Dykesfield,  on  the  eastern  margin  of 
Burgh  Marsh,  corresponding  with  the  fort  still  existing  at 
Drumburgh,  on  its  western  side.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
inquiries  which  have  already  been  set  on  foot  will  result  in 
the  elucidation  of  this  interesting  question. 

Another  result  of  my  recent  visits  to  the  mural  region,  is 
a  thorough  conviction  of  the  con*ectness  of  the  view  main- 
tained in  the  former  edition,  that  the  lines  of  the  Barrier  are 
the  scheme  of  one  great  military  engineer.  The  Romans,  in 
the  days  of  Hadrian,  laid  their  hands  broadly  and  firmly 
upon  the  northern  part  of  England.  In  doing  so,  they  did 
not  relinquish  the  prospect  of  conquering  what  was  beyond  it. 
They  evidently  regarded  it  as  but  a  step  to  that  measure; 
and  when  Lollius  Urbicus  reared  the  Antonine  Wall,  he  was 
but  carrying  out  the  plans  of  Antonine's  predecessor.  The 
Wall  of  Hadrian  was  not  a  fence,  such  as  that  by  which  we 
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prevent  the  straying  of  cattle:  it  was  a  line  of  military 
operation,  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  works  which  Wellington 
raised  at  Torres  Vedras.  A  broad  belt  of  country  was  firmly 
secured.  Walls  of  stone  and  earth  crossed  it.  Camps  to  the 
north  and  south  of  these  broke  the  force  of  an  enemy  in  both 
directions ;  or,  in  the  event  of  their  passing  the  outer  line, 
enabled  the  Romans  to  close  upon  them  both  in  front  and  rear. 
Look-out  stations  revealed  to  them  the  movements  of  their 
foes ;  beacons  enabled  them  to  communicate  with  neighbour- 
ing garrisons ;  and  the  roads,  which  they  always  maintained, 
assisted  them  in  concentrating  their  forces  upon  the  points 
where  it  might  be  done  with  the  best  effect.  Such,  I  am 
persuaded,  was  the  intention  of  the  Roman  Wall,  though 
some  still  maintain  that  the  murus  and  vallum  are  independent 
structures — the  productions  of  different  periods. 

Fortunately  for  the  investigation  of  truth  upon  these  and 
other  interesting  archaeological  questions,  the  attention  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  been  turned  to  the 
antiquities  of  the  ancient  Northumbria.  The  beautiful  and 
very  accurate  survey  of  the  Watling  Street,  between  the 
Scottish  Border  and  the  Tees,  with  all  the  camps  and  stations 
upon  it,  which  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  is  the  fruit  of 
his  liberaUty;  a  thorough  examination  of  the  station  of 
Brbmenium  is  now  going  forward,  by  his  orders,  and  he  has 
further  given  directions  for  making  a  survey  of  the  whole  Une 
of  the  Barrier,  from  sea  to  sea.  The  importance  of  the  exca- 
vations at  Bremenium  will  appear  when  we  consider  that  no 
camp  in  the  North  of  England  has  as  yet  been  systematically 
examined;  so  that  we  are  comparatively  ignorant  of  .the 
internal  arrangements  of  a  frontier  fort.  The  results  which 
have  already  been  obtained  at  Beemenium,  and  which  are 
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given  in  the  Appendix,  are  very  curious,  and  such  as  could  not 
have  been  anticipated ;  much  doubtless  is  in  reserve  to  gratify 
the  desires  which  they  have  excited.  The  survey  of  the  Wall 
by  so  accurate  a  draughtsman  and  so  zealous  an  antiquary  as 
Mr.  M'Lauchlan,  will  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
materials  for  compiling  the  early  history  of  Britain.  Many  of 
our  views  and  theories  will  be  tested  by  the  severity  of 
mathematical  investigation ;  the  whole  of  the  line  will  be  laid 
imder  the  inspection  of  the  student  in  his  closet,  so  that  many 
who  are  now  prevented  by  distance  from  examining  the  subject 
will  be  able  to  do  so,  and  give  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  their 
observations;  new  camps  will  probably  be  discovered ;  the  exact 
bearing  of  one  part  of  the  mural  region  upon  another  will  be 
demonstrated,  and  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  whole  brought 
out  in  a  way  which  they  have  never  yet  been.  When  this  task 
shall  have  been  cx)mpleted,  Northumbria  may  boast  not  only 
that  she  has  within  her  borders  the  most  important  remains 
of  Roman  greatness  in  the  kingdom,  but  that,  through  the 
munificence  of  her  chief,  they  are  more  thoroughly  elucidated 
than  those  of  any  other  district. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  been  laid  under  new  obligations 
by  all  the  individuals  mentioned  in  my  former  Preface.  To 
Mr.  John  Clayton,  the  owner  of  the  largest  and  most  instructive 
portion  of  the  Roman  Wall,  my  acknowledgments  are  peculiarly 
due.  Not  only  has  he  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and 
assistance  during  the  whole  course  of  my  investigations,  but 
has  throughout  the  summer  directed  the  excavations,  which, 
with  so  much  liberality,  and  so  much  advantage  to  archaeological 
science,  he  is  conducting  at  Boecovicus,  in  the  way  most 
calculated  to  be  of  service  to  me.  Mr.  Crawhall,  of  Stagshaw- 
Close  House,  has  kindly  lent  me  the  antiquities  discovered 
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by  his  late  brother,  Mr.  Thos,  Crawhall,  in  the  stations  of 
Amboglanna  and  Condercum,  and  has  further  obliged  me 
by  giving  me  the  use  of  his  collection  of  drawings  of  those 
and  other  objects  found  on  the  Roman  Wall.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sop  with,  the  friend  of  Hodgson  and  Hedley,  has  alsOjgiven  me 
free  access  to  his  portfolio,  a  privilege  of  which  I  have  availed 
myself,  Mr.  W.  Hylton  Longstaflfe,  the  historian  of  Darlington, 
has  allowed  me  the  advantage  both  of  his  pencil  and  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  of  the  palatinate. 
To  the  Council  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  I  am  in- 
debted, through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Way,  for  the  cuts, 
illustrating  the  collection  of  gold  and  silver  articles,  said  to 
have  been  found  near  Backworth,  and  which  are  known  in 
the  British  Museum,  as  the  Brumell  Collection.  To  the 
Directors  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Bailway  my  thanks 
are  due,  for  a  free  pass  along  their  line,  during  three  months 
of  the  summer ;  an  act  of  liberality  by  which  my  investi- 
gations were  greatly  facilitated. 

I  again  commit  the  result  of  many  anxious  yet  pleasant 
hours,  to  the  impartial  criticism  of  the  world  of  letters,  and 
I  do  so  hopefully,  having  a  lively  sense  of  the  indulgence 
with  which  the  former  Edition  was  received,  and  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  great  and  increasing  interest  of  the  subject, 
of  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  treat. 

J.  C.  B. 

Nkwoastle-upon-Tykb  ; 
Nov.  6,  1862. 
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T^HE  famous  Roman  Wall,  which,  in  former  times,  protected 
southern  Britain  from  the  ravages  of  the  northern  tribes, 
exhibits,  at  this  day,  remains  more  entire,  and  forms  a  subject 
of  study  more  interesting  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Two  authors  of  great  learning  have  treated  of  this  renowned 
structure — Horsley,  in  the  Britannia  Bomana,  and  Hodgson, 
in  the  last  volume  of  his  History  of  Northumberland.  Both 
are  treatises  of  considerable  size,  and  both  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  rare.  The  Britannia  Botnana^  moreover,  describes  the 
Wall,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  was  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Hodgson's  work  is  of  recent  date,  and  forms  a  valuable  store* 
house  of  nearly  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject.  The  mind, 
however,  of  that  amiable  man  and  zealous  antiquary  was,  at 
the  time  of  its  preparation,  bending  under  the  weight  of  his 
ill-requited  labours ;  and  he  has  failed  to  present  his  ample 
materials  to  the  reader  in  that  condensed  and  well-arranged 
form  which  distinguishes  his  previous  volumes,  and  without 
which,  a  book  on  antiquities  will  not  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  general  reader. 

The  following  work  may  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  the 
elaborate  productions  of  Horsley  and  Hodgson.     The  reader 
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is  not  assumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of 
archaeology;  and  at  each  advancing  step  the  information  is  sup- 
pUed  which  may  render  his  course  easy.  I  have  not  attempted, 
in  the  last  part  of  the  work,  to  enumerate  all  the  altars  and 
inscribed  stones  which  have  been  found  upon  the  line  of  the 
Wall,  but  have  made  a  selection  of  those  which  are  most 
likely  to  interest  the  general  reader,  and  to  give  him  a  correct 
idea  of  the  nature  and  value  of  these  remains. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  a 
correct  delineation  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Wall  and 
its  outworks.  All  my  descriptions  are  the  result  of  personal 
observation.  To  secure  as  great  accuracy  as  possible,  I  have 
read  over  many  of  my  proof  sheets  on  the  spot  which  they 
describe. 

The  pictorial  illustrations  have  been  prepared  with  care,  and 
will  give  the  reader,  who  is  not  disposed  to  traverse  the  ground, 
a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Barrier.  The  woodcuts  and 
plates,  illustrative  of  the  antiquities  found  on  the  line,  have, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  coins  introduced  into  the  first  part 
of  the  volume,  and  copied  from  the  Monumenta  Historic  a, 
been  prepared  from  original  drawings,  taken  for  this  work 
from  the  objects  themselves.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the 
well-read  antiquary  will  value  these  delineations  for  their 
beauty  and  accuracy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  isthmus  are  proud  of  the  Wall  and 
its  associations ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
their  forefathers,  will  not  needlessly  destroy  it.  Most  kind  has 
been  the  reception  I  have  met  with  in  my  peregrinations,  and 
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most  valuable  the  assistance  I  have  received  fipom  the  gentry 
and  yeomen  of  the  line,  and  others  interested  in  my  labours  ! 
Gladly  would  I  enumerate  all  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  had  it 
been  possible.     Some  names,  however,  must  be  mentioned. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  not  only  given 
me  free  access  to  all  his  antiquarian  stores,  but  directed  me  to 
prepare  at  his  expense  engravings  on  wood  of  all  that  I  thought 
suitable  to  my  purpose.     Would  that  his  Grace  knew  how 
much  I  have  been  cheered  in  my  course  by  his  notice  of  my 
humble  labours  !    To  John  Clayton,  Esq.,  I  am  obliged  for  the 
gift  of  the  woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  numerous  and  interesting 
antiquities  preserved  at  Cilurnum,  the  produce  of  that  station 
and  BoRcovicus.     To  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  the  accomplished 
and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  with 
whom  I  had  last  year  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  spending 
a  day  upon  the  Wall,  I  am  indebted  for  the  cuts  representing 
the  altar  and  slab  discovered  at  Tynemouth.     The   suite  of 
woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  hoard  of  coins  found  in  the  ancient 
quarry  on  Barcombe  Hill,  have  been  engraved  at  the  expense  of 
my  tried  and  valued  friend,  John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  ;  and  to  William  Kell,  Esq.,  town-clerk  of  Gates- 
head, with  whom  I  have  traversed  the  Wall  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  some  portions  of  it  repeatedly,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
beautiful  representation  of  the  ancient  Pons  ^Elii  fronting  the 
title-page.   My  former  school-fellow,  William  Woodman,  Esq., 
town-clerk  of  Morpeth,  besides  otherwise  assisting  me,  has 
caused  surveys  to  be  made  for  my  use,  of  not  fewer  than  eighty 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  Britons  stiD  existing  on  the  heights 
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north  of  the  Wall.  To  trace  the  movements  of  the  brave 
people  whom  the  Romans  drove  to  the  more  inaccessible 
portions  of  the  island,  would  have  been  an  interesting  sequel 
to  the  account  of  the  Roman  Wall,  but  I  foimd  the  under- 
taking too  great  for  me. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  emotion  that  I  vmte  the  last  lines  of 
a  work,  to  the  preparation  of  which  I  have  devoted  the  leisure 
of  three  years.  The  Wall  and  I  must  now  part  company. 
Gladly  would  I  have  withheld  the  publication  of  this  work  for 
the  Horatian  period,  and  have  spent  the  interval  in  renewed 
investigations ;  though  even  then  I  should  have  felt  that  I  had 
fallen  short  of 

"  The  height  of  this  great  argument." 

Other  cares,  however,  now  demand  my  attention. 


NBWCAflTLB-UPON-TXKB ; 
1  Jcmmary^  1851. 
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THE  ROMAN  WALL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  OCCUPATION 
IN  BRITAIN. 


NO  country  of  the  world  are  there  such 
evident  traces  of  the  march  of  Roman 
legions  as  in  Britain.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  England  especially,  the  footprints 
of  the  Empire  are  very  distinct.  North- 
umberland, as  Wallis  long  ago  remarked, 
is  Roman  ground.  Every  other  monu- 
ment in  Britain  yields  in  importance  to 
The  Wall.  As  this  work,  in  grandeur 
of  conception,  is  worthy  of  the  Mistress 
of  Nations,  so,  in  durability  of  structure, 
is  it  the  becoming  oflfspring  of  the  Eternal  City. 

A  dead  Wall  may  seem  to  most  a  very  unpromising  subject. 
The  stones  are  indeed  inanimate,  but  he  who  has  a  head  to 
think,  and  a  heart  to  feel,  will  find  them  suggestive  of  bright 
ideas  and  melting  sympathies ;  though  dead  themselves,  they 
will  be  the  cause  of  mental  life  in  him.  A  large  part  of  the 
knowledge  which  we  pos^ss  of  the  early  history  of  our  country 
has  been  dug  out  of  the  ground.     The  spade  and  the  plough 
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2  EARLIEST   NOTICES    OF   THE    BRITISH    ISLES. 

of  the  rustic  have  often  exposed  documents,  which  have  re- 
vealed the  movements  as  well  as  the  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  of  those  who  have  slept  in  the  dust  for  centuries.  The 
casual  wanderej*  by  the  relics  of  the  Vallum  and  the  Wall, 
may  not  succeed  in  culling  facts  that  are  new  to  the  historian, 
but  he  will  probably  get  those  vivid  glances  into  Roman  cha- 
racter, and  acquire  that  personal  interest  in  Roman  story, 
which  will  give  to  the  prosaic  records  of  chroniclers  a  reality 
and  a  charm  which  they  did  not  before  possess. 

As  a  natural  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  as  a  means  of 
preparing  for  some  discussions  which  are  to  follow,  it  may 
be  well  briefly  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in 
Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  Caesar  on  our  shores,  to  the 
eventual  abandonment  of  the  island.^ 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  curtain  of  British  history 
is  raised  by  some  of  the  earUest  and  greatest  of  profane 
writers.  Herodotus,^  who  wrote  about  the  year  B.C.  450, 
mentions  the  "  Cassiterides,  from  which  tin  is  procured ; " 
Aristotle,  about  the  year  b.c.  340,  expressly  names  the  islands 
of  Albion  and  leme;  and  Polybius,  about  the  year  b.c.  160, 
makes  a  distinct  reference  to  the  "Britannic  Isles."  To  Julius 
Caesar,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  detailed  account 
of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants.  On  26th  August,  B.C.  55, 
that  renowned  conqueror  landed  in  Britain,  with  a  force  of 
about  ten  thousand  men.  Both  on  that  occasion,  and  on  a 
second  attempt,  which,  with  a  larger  force,  he  made  the  year 
following,  he  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  the  savage 
islanders.  Tides  and  tempests  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
natives,  and  great  Juhus  bade  Britain  a  final  farewell,  without 
erecting  any  fortress  in  it,  or  leaving  any  troops  to  secure  his 
conquest.     Tacitus  says  that  he  did  not  conquer  Britain,  but 


*  For  this  epitome  the  Author  is  largely  indebted  to  the  first  book  of  the  Britannia 
Bomana. 
^  See  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  p.  i. 
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THE    INVASION    OF    CESAR.  3 

only  showed  it  to  the  Romans.  Horace,  calling  upon  Augustus 
to  achieve  the  conquest,  denominates  it  "  untouched  " — 

"  Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 
Sacra  catenatus  via."  * 

and  Propertius,  in  the  same  spirit,  describes  it  as  "unoon- 
quered,"  invictus.  There  is,  therefore,  Uttle  exaggeration  in 
the  lines  of  Shakspere — 

"  A  kind  of  conquest 

Caesar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of,  came,  and  saw,  and  overcame :  with  shame 
(The  first  that  ever  touched  him)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten ;  and  his  shipping 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles !)  on  our  terrible  seas. 
Like  egg-sheUs  moved  upon  their  surges,  cracked 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks." 

During  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula, 
Britain  was  unmolested  by  foreign  invasion. 

At  the  invitation  of  a  discontented  Briton,  Claudius  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  island.  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  43,  he  sent  Aulus  Plautius,  with  four  legions  and 
their  auxiUaries,  amounting  in  all  to  about  fifty  thousand  men, 
into  Britain.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  troops  could  be 
induced  to  engage  in  the  undertaking.  They  were  unwilhng, 
as  Dion  Cassius  informs  us,  "  to  engage  in  a  war,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  worldy  The  fears  of  the  soldiery  were  not  without 
foundation.  The  Britons,  though  their  inferiors  in  discipline 
and  arms,  were  not  behind  them  in  valour  and  spirit,  whilst 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  country  tixey  had  an  important 
advantage. 

The  year  following,  Claudius  personally  engaged  in  the  war. 
•He  advanced  into  the  country  as  far  as  Camulodunum  (Col- 
chester), and  after  some  sanguinary  contests,  received  the 
submission  of  the  natives  in  that  vicinity.     The  estimation  in 

*  Epod.  yii,  7. 
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4  PLAUTIU8    AND    CLAUDIUS    VISIT    BRITAIN. 

which  Britain,  even  at  this  time,  was  held,  was  such,  that 
the  Senate,  on  learning  what  he  had  achieved,  snmamed  him 
Beitannicus,  granted  him  a  triumph,  and  voted  him  annual 
games.  The  event  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  current  coin  of  the 
day.  Several  gold  and  silver 
pieces  have  come  down  to  our 
times,  bearing  on  the  reverse  a 
triumphal  arch,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed the  words  de  britann^^^ — 
Over  the  Britons.  This  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  allusion 
is  made  to  Britain  on  the  coinage  of  Rome. 

On  the  return  of  Claudius,  the  supreme  command  again 
devolved  upon  his  lieutenant,  Aulus  Plautius,  who  succeeded 
in  bringing  into  complete  subjection  the  tribes  occupying  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island.  In  this  expedition  Vespasian, 
afterwards  emperor,  acted  as  second  in  command  to  Plautius. 
Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  accompanied  his  father.  Thus 
was  it,  in  Britain,  that  the  destroyers  of  Jerusalem  were  un- 
consciously trained  for  inflicting  upon  God's  chosen,  but 
sinful  people,  the  chastisements  of  His  displeasure ;  and  thus 
were  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  uttered  fifteen  centuries  before, 
remarkably  fulfilled : — "  the  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against 
thee  fi*om  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earthy  ^ 

Ostorius  Scapula,  a.d.  50,  succeeded  to  the  command  in 
Britain.  The  brave  Silures,  headed  by  Caractacus,  rendered 
his  progress  slow  and  bloody.  Ostorius  at  length  sank  under 
the  harassing  nature  of  his  duties. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero,  Roman  affairs  in  Britain  received  a 
severe  check.  The  Iceni,  led  on  by  their  enraged  queen, 
Boadicea,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  attacked  the  principal 
stations  of  the  enemy.  London,  which  was  then  an  important 
commercial  city,  fell  upon  the  first  assault,  and  Verulam  (near 

*  Deut.  xxTiii,  49. 
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ITS    PARTIAL    SUBJUGATION.       BOADICEA.  5 

the  modem  St.  Albans)  shared  the  same  fate.  The  British 
warrior-queen  sullied  the  splendour  of  her  exploits  by  her 
cruelty ;  seventy  thousand  Romans,  or  adherents  of  the 
government  of  Rome,  feU  under  her  hands.  Suetonius,  the 
Roman  governor,  collecting  his  forces,  gave  battle  to  the  queen 
and  routed  her.  A  frightful  carnage  ensued ;  of  the  amazing 
number  of  two  hundred  and  Jthirty  thousand  men,  of  which 
the  British  forces  are  said  to  have  consisted,  not  less  than 
eighty  thousand  fell. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  short 
rule  of  his  three  successors,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  no 
advance  was  made  in  the  conquest  of  Britain.  In  the  strifes 
of  the  rival  emperors,  it  was  however  destined  to  bear  its 
part.  Eight  thousand  soldiers  were  drafted  from  it  to  fight 
under  the  banners  of  Vitellius.  Thus  early,  as  Dr.  Giles  ^ 
well  observes,  was  this  island,  whose  position  in  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  indicates  a  peaceful  policy,  induced  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  continental  quarrels. 

When  Vespasian  assmned  the  purple,  a  new  era  dawned 
upon  the  empire.     This  fact  is  well  indicated  upon  a  coin 


struck  at  this  period.  In  the  engraving,  taken  from  a  speci- 
men found  on  the  WaD,^  the  emperor  is  observed  raising  a 
prostrate  female  from  the  ground  (doubtless  Rome),  whilst 


*  History  of  the  Ancient  Britons. 

^  This  coin  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bell,  of  Irthington. 
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6  VESPASIAN    ASSUMES    THE    PURPLE. 

Mars  looks  approvingly  on;  the  inspiring  motto,  "Roma 
Resueges" — Rome  thou  shall  rise  again^ — encircles  the 
group.  ^  Vespasian  appointed  Petilius  Cerealis  his  proprae- 
tor in  Britain,  who  in  five  years  succeeded  in  adding  the 
Brigantes,  a  powerful  tribe,  to  the  empire.  Julius  Frontinus 
was  his  successor,  who,  in  three  years  of  his  government, 
nearly  subdued  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Silures. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  first  descent  of  Caesar,  and  thirty-five  years  since  Claudius 
had  claimed  the  honour  of  conquering  Britain,  and  yet  but  a 
fraction  of  the  island  was  in  subjection  to  Roman  power. 
Nothing,  as  Dr.  Giles  remarks,  can  more  strongly  show  the 
stubborn  spirit  of  the  natives,  than  their  protracted  resistance 
to  the  invaders.  Battle  after  battle  had  been  lost ;  but 
many  of  these  tribes  were  still  unsubdued,  and  several  even 
undiscovered. 

But  the  reputation  of  all  preceding  governors  was  obscured 
by  a  greater  man  than  they.  Cnaeus  Julius  Agricola  had 
served  in  Britain  under  some  preceding  conmianders ;  so  that 
when  he  landed  as  governor,  in  the  year  78,  he  was  prepared 
to  act  with  all  the  promptitude  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
countiy  and  the  people  could  give  him.  During  the  eight 
years  of  his  rule,  he  subjugated  the  remaining  tribes  of 
southern  Britain,  carried  his  arms  into  the  northern  section 
of  the  island,  and  drove,  in  successive  campaigns,  the  natives 
before  him,  until  at  length,  in  the  battle  of  Grampians,  he 
paralysed  their  strength  for  a  while.  He  circumnavigated 
the  whole  island,  and  planted  the  Roman  standard  upon  the 
Orkneys.  He  built  walls  and  fortresses  in  all  places  where 
they  were  required,  and  softened  the  fierceness  of  the  bar- 
barians, by  fostering  a  taste  for  letters  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  Eternal  City.     But  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  movements 


*  See  Akerman'e  Boman  Coins,  i,  186. 
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HIS    PROPRIETORS    SUBJUGATE   THE    ISLAND.  7 

of  Agricola,  with  some  of  the  detail  with  which  they  are 
given  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus.  ^ 

"  The  summer  of  a.d.  78  was  far  spent  when  he  arrived ;  yet  before  going 
into  winter  quarters,  he  attacked  and  subdued  the  Ordovices,  and  brought 
the  sacred  isle  of  Anglesea  a  second  time  to  obedience.  The  respite  from 
arms  which  the  following  winter  afforded,  was  employed  by  the  general  in 
the  most  usefid  and  necessary  purposes.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  having  learnt  from  the  conduct 
and  experience  of  others,  that  what  is  gained  by  force  avails  little,  where 
oppressions  and  grievances  follow,  he  determined  to  put  an  immediate  end  to 
all  the  causes  of  the  war.  He  began  by  checking  and  regulating  the  affairs 
of  his  own  household,  correcting  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  army, 
promoting  impartially  those  who  deserved  it ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
redressed  the  grievances  of  the  inhabitants,  made  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  public  burthens,  and  abolished  all  hurtful  monopolies.  By  the  prose- 
cution of  measures  so  salutaiy  as  these,  six  months  had  scarcely  elapsed, 
when  affairs  in  Britain  were  entirely  changed,  and  assumed  a  bright  and 
settled  aspect." 

His  second  campaign,  that  of  the  year  79,  was  probably 
occupied  in  subduing  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  Lower 
Isthmus  of  the  island. 

"  On  the  approach  of  smnmer,  he  re-assembled  his  army,  and  in  advancing, 
failed  not  to  excite  a  proper  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  troops,  praising 
those  who  best  observed  their  several  duties,  and  checking  such  as  were 
remiss.  He  himself  chose  the  ground  for  encamping;  the  marshes,  firths, 
and  difficult  places,  he  always  examined  first ;  and,  allowing  the  enemy  no 
respite,  he  continually  harassed  them  with  sudden  incursions  and  ravages. 
Having  alarmed  and  terrified  them  sufficiently,  he  next  tried  the  effect  of 
good  usage  and  the  allurements  of  peace.  By  this  wise  and  prudent  conduct, 
several  communities,  which  till  then  had  maintained  their  independence,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bomans,  gave  hostages,  and  suffered  garrisons  and  fortresses 
to  be  placed  among  them.  These  strongholds  he  established  with  such 
judgment,  as  effectually  secured  all  those  parts  of  Britain  which  had  then 
been  visited  by  the  Bomans. 

"  The  following  winter  was  employed  in  civilizing  and  polishing  the  rude 
inhabitants,  who,  living  wild  and  dispersed  over  the  country,  were  thence 
ever  restless  and  easily  instigated  to  war.  At  first,  they  were  prevailed  upon 
to  associate  more  together,  and  for  this  end  were  instructed  in  the  art  of 

*  Tac.  d©  Vita  A^ric.,  c.  18,  &c.    See  Monomenta  Histor.  Britan.,  p.  xliv. 
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8  OPERATIONS    OF    AGRICOLA. 

building  houses,  temples,  and  places  of  public  resort.  The  sons  of  their 
chiefs  were  taught  the  liberal  sciences  ;  hence  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
those  who  lately  scorned  the  Boman  hinguage,  become  admirers  of  its 
eloquence.  By  degrees,  the  customs,  manners,  and  dress  of  their  conquerors, 
became  familiar  to  them ;  they  acquired  a  taste  for  a  life  of  inactivity  and 
ease,  and  at  length  were  caught  by  the  charms  and  incitements  of  luxury  and 
vice.  By  such  as  judged  of  things  from  their  external  appearance  only,  all 
this  was  styled  politeness  and  humanity,  while,  in  reality,  Agncola  was 
effectually  enslaving  them,  and  imperceptibly  rivetting  their  chains. 

"  During  the  third  year  of  his  command,  he  pushed  his  conquests  north- 
wards, and  carried  his  devastations  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  (Taus). 
Here,  the  enemy  were  struck  with  so  much  terror,  that  they  durst  not  attack 
the  Boman  army,  though  it  was  greatly  distressed  by  the  severities  of  the 
climate.  Agricola,  in  order  to  secure  possession  of  these  advanced  conquests, 
again  erected  forts  in  the  most  commodious  situations ;  and  so  judiciously 
was  this  done,  that  none  of  them  were  ever  taken  by  force,  abandoned  through 
fear,  or  given  up  on  terms  of  capitulation.  Each  fort  defended  itself,  and, 
against  any  long  siege,  was  constantly  supplied  with  provisions  for  a  year. 
Thus  the  several  garrisons  not  only  passed  the  winter  in  perfect  security,  but 
were  likewise  enabled,  from  these  strongholds,  to  make  frequent  excursions 
against  the  enemy,  who  could  not,  as  heretofore,  repair  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  in  summer,  by  the  successes  usually  attending  their  winter 
expeditions." 

The  forts  here  referred  to  are  probably  those  which  were 
drawn  along  the  Upper  Isthmus  of  the  island,  extending 
fix)m  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  which 
were  afterwards  connected  by  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

This  is  rendered  apparent  from  what  foUows  : — 

"Agricola  employed  the  fourth  summer  (a.d.  81)  in  settling  and  farther 
securing  the  country  he  had  subdued.  Here,  had  it  been  compatible  with 
the  bravery  of  the  army,  or  if  the  glory  of  the  Boman  name  would  have  per«» 
mitted  it,  there  had  been  found  a  boundary  to  their  conquests  in  Britain ; 
for  the  tide,  entering  from  opposite  seas,  and  flowing  far  into  the  country  by 
the  rivers  Glotta  and  Bodotria,  their  heads  are  only  separated  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  which  was  occupied  by  garrisons.  Of  all  on  this  side,  the 
Bomans  were  already  masters,  the  enemy  being  driven,  as  it  were,  into 
another  island." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  operations  of  Agricola 
farther.     In  the  seventh  summer  he  defeated  Galgacus,  on 
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the  flanks  of  the  Grampians.  The  Roman  power  was  now  at 
its  height.  Agricola,  probably  from  motives  of  jealousy,  was 
recalled  by  the  Emperor  Domitian,  and  as  his  successors  were 
not  men  of  the  same  vigour  as  himself,  the  barbarians  were 
in  a  condition  at  least  to  dispute  the  pretensions  of  their 
conquerors. 

In  the  year  120 — ^thirty-five  years  after  the  recall  of 
Agricola — affairs  in  Britain  had  fallen  into  such  confusion,  as 
to  require  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  had 
assumed  the  imperial  purple  three  years  before.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  regain  the  conquests  which  Agricola  had  made  in 
Scotlimd,  but  prudently  sought  to  make  the  line  of  forts, 
which  that  general  had  constructed  in  his  second  campaign, 
the  limit  of  his  empire.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  drew  a  wall 
across  the  island — the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus. 
The  testimony  of  Spartian,  the  historian  of  his  reign,  though 
brief,  is  decisive.  Hadrian,  says  he,  visited  Britain,  when  he 
coiyected  many  things,  and  first  drew  a  wall  {murtis)  eighty 
miles  in  length,  to  divide  the  barbarians  from  the  Romans. 

The  arrival  in  Britain,  of  Hadrian,  one  of  Rome's  greatest 
generals,  was  thought  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 


commemorated  in  the  currency  of  the  empire.  The  large 
brass  coin,  here  represented,  was  struck  by  decree  of  the 
Senate  in  the  year  121.^ 

^  It  is  thus  described  by  Akerman: — OBVERSE — hadriaihjs    .    KYQustuBy 
comitU  ni.  [tertiuin]  voter  rafria.    Laureated  bust  of  Hadrian,  with  the  chlamys 
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10  BARRIER   OP   THE    UPPER   ISTHMUS. 

The  plans  and  the  prowess  of  the  emperor  were  thought  to 
have  effectually  secured  that  portion  of  the  island,  which  it 
was  prudent  to  retain  in  the  grasp  of  Rome.  This  circum- 
stance was  announced  to  the  world  in  another  coin,  bearing, 


on  the  reverse,  a  name  destined  to  sound  through  regions 
Hadrian  never  knew — Britannia — and  representing  a  female 
figure  seated  on  a  rock,  having  a  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and 
a  shield  by  her  side.  ^ 

About  twenty  years  after  Hadrian's  expedition,  Lollius 
Urbicus  took  the  command  in  Britain.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  limits  which  Hadrian  had  prudently  assigned  to  the 
empire  in  Britain.  Forcing  back  the  Britons,  he  raised  an 
earthem  rampart  across  the  isthmus  between  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde.  Graham's  Dike,  in  Scotland,  is  the  wall  which 
was  built  by  Lollius  Urbicus.  This  is  proved  by  the  nume- 
rous sculptures  which  have,  at  different  times,  been  discovered 
among  its  ruins. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Romans,  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  England,  is  fraught  with  disaster.  The  tide  of 
war  sometimes  broke  upon  the  northern,  and  sometimes  on 


buckled  oyer  his  right  shoulder.  SEVJESSE—AjyTRVTYS  AVQMiH  bbitakkiab.  In 
the  exergue — Betuztui  oanauUo,  An  altar,  with  the  ^xe  kindled,  plaoed  between  the 
emperor  tn  his  toga,  who  holds  a  patera,  and  a  female  %ure,  a  victim  lying  at  her  feet. 

^  "  Antiquaries  believe  the  figure  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin  to  be  the  province  of 
Britain  personified.  It  cannot  be  Borne ;  and  the  absence  of  characteristic  attributes 
of  the  island,  is,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  engraver  of  the  die, 
which  was  doubtless  not  executed  in  Britain." — AJeermmCt  Ooim  of  the  Somatu 
rd<aimg  to  BrUam,  p.  ^^ 
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the  southern  boundary ;  but  its  roar  and  its  devastation 
ceased  not,  until  the  Roman  intruder  had  been  driven  alto- 
gether firom  the  island — or,  rather,  until  the  successive  strifes 
of  Romans  and  Picts,  Normans  and  Saxons,  Border  reavers 
and  Scottish  troopers,  had  been  hushed,  under  the  vigorous 
rule  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors.  What  Hadrian  could  not  do 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  England ;  what  Severus 
failed  to  accomplish;  what  the  great  Alfred,  the  Norman 
oppressor,  the  Plantagenets,  the  despotic  Henry  VIII,  at- 
tempted in  vain,  was  accomplished  under  what  John  Knox 
calls  "  the  monstrous  regiment  of  a  woman."  Then,  a  "  bright 
occidental  star"  beamed  upon  these  Northern  parts,  and  Law 
began  to  assert  its  supremacy. 

Marcus  Antoninus,  who  succeeded  Antoninus  Pius,  was  far 
from  enjoying  the  tranquiQity  which  the  northern  rampart  was 
-expected  to  give.  He  was  obliged  to  carry  on  very  trouble- 
some wars  with  the  Britons,  and  with  much  difficulty  kept 
them  in  check. 

In  the  reign  of  Conmiodus,  who  became  sole  emperor 
A.  D.  180,  the  Britons,  as  we  are  told  by  Xiphiline,  who 
abridged  the  History  of  Dion,  broke  through  the  wall  which 
separated  them  from  the  Roman  province,  killed  the  general, 
ruined  the  army,  and,  in  their  ravages,  carried  everything 
before  them.  The  wail  referred  to,  was  probably  that  of  the 
Lower  Isthmus ;  for,  as  Horsley  conjectures,  "  the  Caledo- 
nians had  broken  through  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius  not  long 
after  it  was  erected,"  and  certain  it  is,  "  that  we  meet  with  no 
inscriptions  on  the  wall  of  Antoninus  but  what  belonged  to 
his  reign." 

The  circumstance,  that  the  loathsome  and  ferocious 
Commodus  assumed  the  title  of  Britannicus,  is  no  proof 
that  success  attended  his  arms.  He  was  the  first  person  who 
had  ascribed  to  him  the  conjoined  titles  of  Pius  and  Fdiw ; 
but,  as  Lampridius  satirically  observes,  "  When  he  had  ap- 
pointed the  adulterer  of  his  mother  a  consul,  he  was  called 
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12  THE   BRITONS    PREVAIL. 

Pius ;  when  he  had  slain  Perennis,  he  was  called  Felix  ;  and 
when  the  Britons  were  ready  to  choose  another  Emperor,  he 
was  flattered  with  the  title  of  Britannicus." 

During  the  time  that  Septimius  Severus,  Pescennins  Niger, 
and  Clodius  Albinus  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
empire,  the  northern  Britons  were  held  feebly  in  check.  At 
length,  A.  D.  197,  Severus  prevailed,  and  became  sole  master 
of  the  world.  Virius  Lupus  became  his  propraetor  in  Britain. 
Unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Caledonians  in  the  field, 
and  having  in  vain  attempted  to  purchase  their  submission 
with  money,  his  lieutenant  sent  hasty  letters  to  the  Emperor, 
entreating  succour,  and,  if  possible,  his  presence. 

It  is  stated  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  that  about  this 
time  the  Piers,  a  tribe  to  which  reference  will  presently 
be  made,  first  landed  in  Scotland.  The  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses, as  Dr.  Giles  ^  remarks,  which  the  Caledonians  gained, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Severus,  confirm  the  supposition  that 
they  received  considerable  reinforcements  from  abroad. 

Severus  came  at  the  call  of  his  Ueutenant.  Both  Hero- 
dian  and  Xiphiline  give  us  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  renowned  Emperor  in  Britain,  and  as  their  narra-. 
tives  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  important 
in  the  investigation  of  some  subsequent  questions,  it  wiU 
be  well  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  statements.  Herodian^ 
says : — 

"  Whilst  Severus  was  under  a  mighty  concern  about  the  conduct  of  his 
two  sons,  he  received  letters  from  the  governor  of  Britain,  informing  him 
of  the  insurrections  and  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  havoc  they  made 
far  and  near,  and  begging,  either  a  greater  force,  or  that  the  emperor 
would  come  over  himself.  Severus,  for  several  reasons,  was  pleased  with 
the  news,  and,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  infirmity,  resolved  to  go  over 
in  person.  And  though,  by  reason  of  the  gout  upon  him,  he  was  forced 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  yet  he  entered  upon  the  journey  with  a  juvenile 
briskness  and  courage,  and  performed  it  with  great  expediticm.    He  quickly 


1  Uist.  Britona. 

^  Hist.  lib.  ill,  e.  46,  kc.    Soe  Monumcnta  Histoiica,  p.  Ixiii. 
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Grossed  the  sea,  and  as  soon  as  he  cattie  upon  the  island,  having  gathered 
a  very  great  force  together,  he  made  ready  for  war.  The  Britons,  being  alarmed 
and  terrified,  would  fain  have  excused  themselves,  and  treated  about 
peace.  But  Severus,  unwilling  to  lose  his  labour,  or  to  miss  the  glory  of 
being  called  Beitannicus,  dismissed  their  ambassadors  and  carried  on  his 
military  preparations.  Particularly,  he  ^k  care  to  make  bridges  or  causeys 
through  the  marshes,  that  the  soldiers  might  travel  and  fight  upon  dry 
ground." 

Herodian  next  gives  a  short  description  of  the  inhabitants^ 
and  says  that — 

"  Many  parts  of  Britain  were  become  ienny,  by  the  frequent  inundations  of 
the  sea.  The  natives  swim  through  those  fens,  or  run  through  them  up 
to  the  waist  in  mud ;  for,  the  greatest  part  of  their  bodies  being  naked, 
they  regard  not  the  dirt.  They  wear  iron  about  their  necks  and  bellies, 
esteeming  this  as  fine  and  rich  an  ornament  as  others  do  gold.  They 
make  upon  their  bodies  the  figures  of  divers  animals,  and  use  no  clothing, 
that  they  may  be  exposed  to  view.  They  are  a  very  bloody  and  warlike 
people,  using  a  little  shield  or  target,  and  a  spear.  Their  sword  hangs 
on  their  naked  bodies.  They  know  not  the  use  of  a  breastplate  and  hel- 
met, and  imagine  these  would  be  an  impediment  to  them  in  passing  tho 
fens.  The  air  is  always  thick  with  the  vapours  that  ascend  from  these 
marshes." 

The  Historian  proceeds  with  his  story : — 

.  "  Severus  provided  everything  which  might  be  of  service  to  his  own  people^ 
and  distress  the  enemy.  And  when  all  things  were  in  sufficient  readiness, 
he  left  Geta,  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  was  subject  to  the  Romans, 
to  administer  justice  and  manage  civil  affairs,  appointing  some  elderly  friends 
to  be  Ids  assistants.  His  son  Antoninus,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Caracalla,  he  took  with  him  when  he  marched  against  the  barbarians. 
The  Boman  army  passing  the  rivers  and  trenches,  which  were  the  bound- 
aries of  the  empire,  skirmished  ofr^n  in  a  tumultuous  manner  with  the 
barbarians,  and  as  often  put  them  to  flight.  But  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
escape  and  to  hide  themselves  in  the  woods  and  fens,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  whereas  the  Bomans  laboured  under  the  opposite  disad- 
vantages. By  these  means  the  war  was  prolonged.  Severus,  being  old 
and  infirm,  and  confined  at  home,  would  have  committed  the  management 
of  the  war  to  his  son  Antoninus.  But  he,  neglecting  the  barbarians,  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  Boman  army,  with  a  view  to  the  empire.  During  his 
father's  lingering  sickness  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  physicians 
and  servants  to  despatch  him.  At  last  Severus  died,  worn  out  with  sorrow, 
more  than  disease." 
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14  THE   NARRATIVE   OF   DION    CASSIUS. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  detailed  account  o(  the 
proceedings  of  Severus  in  Britain^  not  the  least  allusion  is 
made  to  the  construction  of  a  wall. 

Dion  Gassius  was  contemporary  with  Severus.  That 
portion  of  his  work  which  narrates  the  transactions  oi  this 
emperor  in  Britain,  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  an  epitome 
of  it,  prepared  by  Xiphiline,  remains.  From  this  abridge- 
ment the  following  extracts  are  taken.^ 

"  Severus,  obsemng  that  his  two  sons  were  abandoned  to  their  pleasures, 
and  that  the  soldiers  neglected  liieir  exercises,  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Britain,  though  he  was  persuaded,  from  his  horoscope,  that  he  never 
should  return  from  thence  to  Italy.  Nor  did  he  ever  return  from  this  expe- 
dition, but  died  three  years  after  he  first  set  out  from  Eome.  He  got  a 
prodigious  mass  of  riches  in  Britain.  The  two  most  considerable  bodies  of 
the  people  in  that  island,  and  to  which  almost  all  the  rest  relate,  are  the 
Caledonians  and  the  Mfeatse.  The  latter  dwell  near  the  barrier  wall  which 
separates  the  island  into  two  parts ;  the  others  live  beyond  them.  Both  of 
them  inhabit  barren,  uncultivated  mountains,  or  desert,  marshy  plains,  where 
they  have  neither  walls  nor  towns,  nor  manured  lands,  but  feed  upon  the 
milk  of  their  flocks,  upon  what  they  get  by  hunting,  and  some  wild  fruits." 

The  mode  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Wall,  in  this  pas- 
sage, implies  its  existence  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Severus.  The  historian,  after  giving  an  interesting  account 
of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  proceeds : — 

"We  are  masters  of  little  less  than  half  the  island.  Severus,  having 
undertaken  to  reduce  the  whole  under  his  subjection,  entered  into  Caledonia, 
where  he  had  endless  fiatigues  to  sustain,  foi'ests  to  cut  down,  mountains  to 
level,  morasses  to  dry  up,  and  bridges  to  build.  He  had  no  battle  to  fight, 
and  saw  no  enemies  in  a  body;  instead  of  i4>pearing,  they  exposed  their 
flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  with  design  to  surprise  our  soldiers  that  should 
straggle  from  the  army  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  waters,  too,  extrem^y 
incommoded  our  troops,  insomuch  that  some  of  our  soldiers  being  able  to 
march  no  farther,  begged  of  their  companions  to  kill  them,  that  they  might 
not  fall  alive  into  their  enemies'  hands.  In  a  word,  Severus  lost  fifty  thousand 
men  there,  and  yet  quitted  not  his  enterprise.  He  went  to  the  extremity  of 
the  island,  where  he  observed  very  exactly  the  course  of  the  sun  in  those 
parts,  and  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  both  in  summer  and  winter. 


^  Xiph.  Epil.  Dion.  Casf).  lib.  IutI,  11,  Su-.    See  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,  p.  Iziii. 
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He  was  carried  all  over  the  island  in  a  close  diair,  by  reason  of  his  infinnities, 
and  made  a  treaty  with  the  inhabitants,  by  which  he  obliged  them  to  relinquish 
part  of  their  country  to  him." 

The  peace  thus  purchased,  by  the  cessation  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  island,  was  badly  observed.  The  inhabitants 
having  tak^i  up  arms  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  Severus 
commanded  hi^  soldiers  to  enter  their  country,  and  to  put 
all  they  met  to  the.  sword.  He  is  said  to  have  signified  his 
savage  intention,  by  quoting  from  Horner,^  the  lines  which 
Cowper  thus  translates : — 

,"  Die  the  race ! 

May  none  escape  us  1  neither  he  who  flies. 
Nor  even  the  infant  in  the  mother's  womb 
Unconscious." 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  enterprise  he  was  taken  off  by 
a  distemper,  to  which,  it  was  said,  Antoninus,  by  his  undutifol 
conduct,  had  very  much  contributed.  He  died  at  York, 
Feb.  4th,  a.d.211. 

The  coins  of  Severus  record  his  victories.  One  of  them 
is   represented  beneath.     On  the  obverse  is  the   laureated 


head  of  the  ferocious  African  —  on  the  reverse  are  two 
winged  victories,  attaching  a  buckler  to  a  palm  tree,  at  the 
foot  of  which  two  captives  mournfully  sit.  The  legend, 
vicTOEiAB  BRlTTANNiCAB,  dcclarcs  who  thcsc  captivcs  are. 
Times  happily  for  us  are  now  changed  ! 

^  niad,  vi,  57. 
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Another  curious  record  of  the  wars  of  Severus  is  found  in 
the  Poems  of  Ossian.^  The  Caeacul,  son  of  the  *  King  of 
the  World,'  in  the  dramatic  piece  'Comala/  is  supposed  to  be 
Caracalla. 

*'  Debsagrbna.  These  are  the  signs  of  Fingal's  death.  The  King  of 
shields  is  Men  t  and  Caeacul  prevails. 

"  CoMALA.  Buin  overtake  thee,  thou  king  op  thb  wobld  !  Few  be  thy 
steps  to  the  grave ;  and  let  one  virgin  mourn  thee ! 

"Mblicoma.  What  sound  is  that  on  Ardven?  Who  comes  like  the 
strength  of  rivers,  when  their  crowded  waters  glitter  to  the  moon  ? 

"  Com  ALA.  Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  thb  son  of  the  king  of 
THB  WOELD 1  Ghost  of  Eiugal  1  do  thou  from  thy  cloud  direct  Comala's 
bow 

"  Fingal.  Baise,  ye  bards,  the  song  I  Cabacul  has  fled  from  our  arms 
along  the  fields  of  his  pride." 

After  the  death  of  Severus,  a  long  period  elapsed,  in 
which  the  Roman  historians  observe  a  profound  silence  re- 
specting the  affairs  of  Britain.  Local  records  and  native 
historians  supply  but  feebly  the  deficiency.  During  the  reign 
of  Gallienus,  which  extended  from  a.d.  260  to  268,  a  large 
number  of  usurpers  arose,  who  are  conunonly  denominated 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Of  these  Victorinus,  Postumus,  the 
two  Tetrici,  and  M arius,  are  supposed  to  have  assumed  the 
sovereignty  in  this  island ;  for  their  coins  have  been  dug  up 
more  abundantly  here  than  elsewhere. 

Diocletian  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  284.  Though 
he  was  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  the  care  of  a  crumbling 
empire  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  divided  his  honours 
and  anxieties  with  Maximian.  Increasing  perplexities  a  few 
years  afterwards  induced  the  emperors  to  appoint  two  Caesars. 
Diocletian  chose  Galerius  Maximianus,  and 'Maximian  nomi- 
nated Constantius  Chlorus.    To  Constantius  was  assigned  the 


^  Howerer  incredalous  we  may  be  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  work  as  a  whole, 
**  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  body  of  traditional  poetiy  was  floating  oyer 
the  Highlands,  which  Macpherson  ooQeoted  and  wrought  up  into  regular  poems.*' — 
Chcmbmrei  Cyclop,  JEng.  LU,,  t.  2,  p.  7a 
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charge  of  Britain,  where  he  eventually  found  a  grave.  He 
was  the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

During  a  portion  of  the  united  reign  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  Britain  assumed  an  independent  position.  In  order 
to  repress,  in  the  northern  seas,  the  ravages  of  the  Franks  and 
Saxons,  who  about  this  peroid  began  to  demand  a  place  in  the 
world's  history,  Carausius  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
"  the  Channel  fleet."  Gesoriacum,  the  modem  Boulogne,  was 
his  place  of  rendezvous.  Carausius,  who  was  an  expert  seaman, 
exerted  himself,  at  first  with  extraordinary  success,  against 
the  pirates.  Afterwards  it  was  observed,  that  he  consulted  his 
own  interest  rather  than  the  public  service.  The  emperors 
resolved  upon  his  destruction.  Carausius,  stimulated  by  self- 
preservation,  as  well  as  ambition,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
his  former  foes,  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  and  declared  himself 
emperor  of  Britain.  He  was  favourably  received  by  the  natives 
of  the  island,  and  for  seven  years  wielded  the  sovereignty  of  his 
empire  with  vigour  and  ability.  He  repelled  the  Maeatse  and 
the  Caledonians,  and,  having  subdued  these  tribes,  attached 
them  to  his  interest.  Nothing,  observes  Mr.  Thackeray,^  can 
more  fully  prove  the  maritime  strength  and  resources  of  Great 
Britain  under  an  able  ruler,  than  the  fact,  that  Carausius  for 
seven  years  bade  defiance  to  the  Ex)man  power ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  fell,  not  overcome  by  the  imperial  forces,  but 
by  private  treachery.  Never  before,  nor  until  several  hundred 
years  after  this  period,  was  the  country  firmly  united  under 
the  government  of  one  sovereign. 

Constantius  was  preparing  to  invade  Britain  with  a  fleet  of 
a  thousand  ships,  when  Carausius  was  murdered  by  Allectus, 
whom  he  had  trusted  as  his  dearest  friend.  For  about  three 
years  the  assassin  held,  though  with  a  less  fbm  grasp,  the 
power  formerly  possessed  by  his  victim. 

A  very  numerous  suite  of  coins  commemorates  the  successes 

^  Thackoraj's  Eoclosiastioal  and  Political  State  of  Ancient  Britain,  vol.  i,  p.  239. 
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of  Carausius,  and  vindicates  his  claim  to  a  share  in  the  empire 
of  the  world.   Two  coins  are  represented  here.    On  the  reverse 


of  one  is  a  galley,  which  indicates  the  chief  source  of  his 
strength,  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  other  is  a  Uon^  with  a  thun- 
derbolt in  its  mouth,  significative,  not  only  of  the  bold  bearing 
which  the  ancient  sea-king  assumed,  but  of  that  which  his 
successors  in  modem  times  have  maintained. 

Carausius,  according  to  Macpherson,  is  the  Caros  of  Ossian. 
The  following  extract  from  "  The  War  of  Caros,"  contains, 
upon  this  supposition,  a  remarkable  allusion  to  the  Wall. 

"Who  comes  towards  my  son,  with  the  monnur  of  a  song  I  His  staff  is 
in  his  hand,  his  grey  hair  loose  on  the  wind.  Surly  joy  lightens  his  fnce. 
He  often  looks  back  to  Caros. 

"  It  is  Ryno  of  Songs,  he  that  went  to  view  the  foe.  *  What  does  Caros, 
King  of  ships?  '  said  the  son  of  the  now  mournful  Ossian  ;  '  spreads  he 
the  wings  of  his  pride,^  Bard  of  the  times  of  old  ? ' 

"  *He  spreads  them,  Oscar,'  replied  the  Bard,  *  but  it  is  behind  his  gath- 
ered HEAP.  He  looks  over  his  stones  with  fear.  He  beholds  thee  terrible 
as  the  ghost  of  night,  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his  ships ! '  " 

It  would  be  improper  to  leave  the  reign  of  Diocletian  with- 
out remarking,  that  under  it  the  Church  of  Christ  endured  the 
last  and  most  terrible  of  the  ten  persecutions,  which  pagan 
Rome  inflicted  upon  the  followers  of  the  Cross.  Britain  did 
not  escape.  Alban  and  many  others,  as  Gildas  and  Bede 
inform  us,  were  martyrs  for  the  faith. 

On  the  withdrawal,   in  the  year  305,  of  Diocletian  and 


1  The  lion  was  the  symbol  of  the  Fourth  Legion. 
3  The  Bonum  Eagle. 
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Maximian  firom  the  cares  of  empire,  Galerius  and  Constantius 
became  the  rulers  of  the  world. 

Constantine,  afterwards  sumamed  the  Great,  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Constantius,  at  York. 
After  a  protracted  struggle  with  several  rivals,  he  became, 
A.D.  318,  sole  possessor  of  the  imperial  power.  He  was  the 
first  Christian  Emperor,  and,  in  token  of  his  faith,  inscribed 
the  monogram  of  the  Redeemer  upon  his  banner  and  his  coin. 
The  circumstances  under  which  he  adopted  this  step  are  thus 
detailed : — 

*'  Constantine  was  in  Gaul,  and  having  heard  of  the  opposition  of  his  rival, 
who  was  in  possession  of  Borne,  he  immediately  crossed  the  Alps,  and  pro- 
ceeded against  him.  When  near  Verona,  on  his  march,  and  meditating  upon  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  he  was  roused  from  deep  thought  by  a  bright 
light,  which  suddenly  illumined  the  sky,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  the  sim, 
which  was  in  its  meridian,  surmoimted  by  a  cross  of  fire,  and  beneath  it 
this  inscription,  rovnit  vixa — '  IN  this  conqueb.'  He  immediately  adopted 
the  Cross  as  his  ensign,  and  formed  on  the  spot  the  celebrated  Labarum, 
or  Christian  standard,  whidi  was  ever  afl^  substituted  for  the  Boman  eagle. 
This,  as  Eusebius  describes  it,  was  a  spear  crossed  by  an  arrow,  on  which 
was  suspended  a  velum,  having  inscribed  on  it  the  monogram,  formed  -^ 
by  the  Greek  letters  Cki  and  Rho,  the  initials  of  the  name  of  Christ.  >fv 
Under  this  he  marched  forward,  and  rapidly  triumphed  over  all  his 
enemies ;  and,  struck  with  the  preternatural  warning  he  had  received,  and 
its  consequences,  he  now  publicly  embraced  the  doctrines  of  that  religion 
under  whose  banner  he  had  conquered."  ^ 

The  monogram  is  well  displayed  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of 


Magnentius,^  which  is  here  represented.      The    Alpha  and 


*  Walsh  on  Coins. 

^  In  tho  Collection  of  GkK>rfi[0  BipiK>n,  Esq.,  liorth  Shields. 
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Omega,  which  accompany  the  symbol,  indicate  the  faith  of  the 
emperor  in  the  divinity  oi  Christ — "  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the 
Ahnighty." 

Constantine  removed  the  imperial  seat  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople. 

During  the  life-time  of  Constantine,  Britain  partook  of  the 
civil  tranquilhty  of  the  rest  of  the  worid ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
his  immediate  successors,  the  Picts  and  Scots  renewed  their 
incursions  into  the  lower  province.  This  was  not  the  only  evil 
which  Roman  Britain  had  to  endure.  Magneutius,  a  native 
of  the  isle,  entered  into  a  contest  with  Constantius  II  for  the 
empire  of  the  world,  and  in  support  of  his  claims  collected 
an  army  (chiefly  drawn  from  Britain),  with  which  he  three 
times  met  his  foe.  On  the  death  of  Magnentius,  by  his  own 
hands,  in  the  year  858,  his  successful  rival  inflicted  a  bloody 
revenge  upon  the  Britons  for  having  supported  their  country- 
man :  meanwhile  the  Picts  and  Scots  harassed  them,  on  the 
north,  with  redoubled  fury. 

Little  is  recorded  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate. In  the  time  of  Jovian,  his  successor,  the  Picts,  Saxons, 
and  Scots,  vexed  it  by  increasing  calamities.  Valentinian  ob- 
tained the  purple  a.d.  364,  when  the  state  of  the  country  was 
so  alarming  as  to  require  immediate  attention.  Even  London 
seems  to  have  been  menaced  by  the  enemy,  if  it  was  not 
actually  in  their  hands.  Theodosius,  the  ablest  general  of  his 
time,  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Britons,  drove  the  enemy 
before  him,  and  recovered  the  provincial  cities  and  forts.  He 
then  repaired  the  cities  andpratentura,  and  erected  some  new 
forts.  Horsley  thinks  that  the  Wall  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  the  stations  upon  it,  are  the  pratentura  referred  to. 

In  367  Valentinian  united  with  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire,  Gratian,  his  son,  and  died  a.  d.  375. 
Six  days  afterwards,  his  second  son,  Valentinian  II,  was  pro- 
claimed his  successor.      The  two  brothers  reigned  together, 
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Theodosius  the  Great  presiding  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Eastern  .provinces  until  Gratian  was  killed  a.d,  883.  Four 
years  afterwards  Valentinian  was  robbed  of  the  purple  by 
Maximus,  but  applied  for  assistance  to  his  eastern  colleague, 
Theodosius,  and  once  more  entered  Rome  with  imperial 
dignity.  The  sovereignty  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  was 
however  still  conceded,  for  the  present,  to  Maximus,  who 
adopted  Treves  as  the  seat  of  his  government. 

In  this  struggle  Britain  suffered  severely.  Maximus,  having 
served  in  the  island  imder  the  elder  Theodosius,  was  a  fa- 
vourite with  ^  the  Romanised  Britons.  They  flocked  to  his 
standard  in  such  numbers,  that  the  island  seemed  drained  of  its 
youth.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  accompanied  him  from  Britain  to  the  continent. 

The  loss  of  the  native  soldiery  was  severely  felt  in  the  North 
of  England,  where  the  ruthless  barbarians  renewed  their 
ravages  without  molestation.  The  whole  island,  in  the  que- 
rulous language  of  its  first  historian,  Gildas,^ ''  deprived  of  aU 
her  armed  soldiers  and  military  bands,  was  left  to  her  cruel 
tyrants,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  all  her  youth  who  went 
with  Maximus,  and  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  she  groaned 
in  amazement  for  many  years  under  the  cruelty  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots." 

Theodosius  died  a.  d.  395.  He  left  his  dominions  to  his 
sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who  permanently  divided  them 
into  the  empires  of  the  East  and  the  West.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Honorius  the  province  of  Britain,  by  the  prudence 


>  Historians  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  credibility  due  to  this  author.  Mr.  Wright, 
in  his  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  says,  that  his  is  "  a  name  of  Tory  douhtfiU 
authority.''  Sharon  Turner  thinks,  that  "  as  fiur  as  he  can  be  supported,  and  made 
intelligible,  by  others,  he  is  an  acceptable  companion,  but  that  he  cannot  be  trusted 
alone ;  *'  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Edition  of  the  original  Latin  of 
Gildas,  writes,  "  We  are  unable  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  his  parentage,  his  country, 
or  eren  his  name,  the  period  when  he  Uved,  or  the  works  of  which  he  was  the  author." 
Thus  much  however  is  certain,  that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Bode,  and  is  quoted 
by  him. 
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of  the  emperor's  minister  Stilicho,  had  comparative  rest  from 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  But  when  the  Gothic  war 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  government  from  so  remote  a 
province,  and  the  legions  of  Britain  were  called  away  to  defend 
the  seat  of  the  empire  from  the  attacks  of  Alaric,  the  troubles 
which  before  distracted  the  province  were  again  called  into 
fearful  operation.  A  spirit  of  disaffection  and  revolt  increased 
the  evil.  Marcus  and  Gratian  were  successively  declared 
emperors  by  the  islanders,  but  were  both  speedily  murdered. 
CJonstantine  was  next  raised  to  the  sovereignty,  an  honour  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  his  name,  not  his  rank,  or  fitness  for 
the  office.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  secure  the  peace  of 
Britain,  he  transported  his  army  to  Gaul,  and  made  a  suc- 
cessful stand  against  Honorius.  He  was  assassinated  in  the 
year  411. 

Whilst  Honorius  was  struggling  with  the  usurper  Con- 
stantine,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  cities  of  Britain,  conceding  the 
independence  of  the  isl&nd,  and  urging  them  to  adopt  measures 
for  their  own  government  and  protection.  The  gift  of  liberty 
was  to  them  a  fatal  boon.  Their  implacable  enemies,  finding 
that  the  military  science  of  the  Romans  no  longer  protected 
the  south,  rushed  forth  to  invade  the  undefended  province. 
The  natives,  in  despair,  turned  to  the  still  powerful  name  of 
Rome,  and  despatched  messengers  to  entreat  help  from  the 
emperor. — ^But  let  Gildas  "the  Wise"  depict  the  dosing 
scene  of  ancient  Britain's  history. 

**  The  Britons,  impatient  at  the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  send  ambassadors 
to  Eome,  entreating,  in  piteous  terms,  the  assistance  of  an  armed  band  to 
protect  them.  A  legion  is  immediately  sent,  provided  sufficiently  with  arms. 
When  they  had  crossed  over  the  sea,  and  landed,  they  came  at  once  to  dose 
conflict  with  their  enemies,  and  slew  great  numbers  of  them.  All  of  them 
were  driven  beyond  the  borders,  and  the  humiliated  natives  rescued  from 
the  bloody  slavery  which  awaited  them.  By  the  advice  of  their  protectors, 
they  now  build  a  Wall  across  the  island,  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  which, 
being  manned  with  a  proper  force,  might  be  a  terror  to  the  foes  whom  it 
was  intended  to  repel,  and  a  protection  to  their  friends  whom  it  covered. 
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But  this  wall  being  made  of  tuif,  instead  of  stone,  was  of  no  use  to  that 
foolish  people,  who  had  no  head  to  guide  them. 

"  The  Boman  legion  had  no  sooner  returned  home  in  joy  and  triumph,  than 
their  former  foes,  like  hungry  and  ravening  wolves,  rushing  with  greedy  jaws 
upon  the  fold,  which  is  left  without  a  shepherd,  are  wafted,  both  by  the 
strength  of  oarsmen  and  the  blowing  wind,  break  through  the  boundaries, 
and  spread  slaughter  on  every  side. 

"  And  now  again  they  send  suppliant  ambassadors,  with  their  garments 
rent,  and  their  heads  covered  with  ashes,  imploring  assistance  from  the 
Romans,  like  timorous  chickens  crowding  under  the  protecting  wings  of  their 
'  parents.  Upon  this,  the  Boraans,  moved  with  compassion,  send  forward,  like 
eagles  in  their  flight,  their  bands  of  oavaliy  and  mariners,  and  planting  their 
terrible  swords  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  enemies,  mow  them  down  like 
leaves  which  fall  at  their  destined  period.  Having  driven  their  enemies 
beyond  the  sea,  the  Bomans  left  the  countiy,  giving  them  notice  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  harassed  by  such  laborious  expeditions,  but  that  the 
islanders,  inuring  themselves  to  warlike  wetqpons,  should  valiantly  protect 
their  countiy,  their  property,  their  wives,  and  children ;  that  they  should  not 
suffer  their  hands  to  be  tied  behind  their  backs  by  a  nation  which,  unless  they 
were  enervated  by  idleness  and  sloth,  was  not  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves, but  that  they  should  arm  those  hands  with  buckler,  sword,  and  spear, 
ready  for  the  field  of  battle ;  and,  because  they  thought  this  also  of  advantage 
to  the  people  they  were  about  to  leave,  they,  with  the  help  oi  the  miserable 
natives,  built  a  WaD,  different  from  the  fbnner,  by  public  and  private  contri- 
butions, and  of  the  same  structure  as  walls  generally  are,  extending  in  a  straight 
line  from  sea  to  sea,  between  some  cities,  which,  from  fear  of  their  enemies, 
had  then  by  chance  been  built. 

**  No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  the  Picts  and  Scots,  like  worms,  which, 
in  the  heat  of  mid-day,  come  forth  from  their  holes,  hastily  land  from  their 
canoes,  differing  one  from  another  in  manners,  but  inspired  with  the  same 
avidity  for  blood,  and  all  more  eager  to  shroud  their  villainous  faces  in  bushy 
hair,  than  to  cover  with  decent  clothing  those  parts  of  their  body  which 
require  it.  Moreover,  having  heard  of  the  departure  of  our  friends,  and  their 
resolution  never  to  return,  they  seized,  with  greater  boldness  than  before,  on 
all  the  country  towards  the  extreme  north,  as  far  as  the  Wall.  To  oppose 
them,  there  was  placed  on  the  heights  a  garrison,  equally  slow  to  fight,  and 
ill  adapted  to  run  away,  a  useless  and  panic-struck  company,  which  slimibered 
away  days  and  nights  on  their  improfitable  watch.  Meanwhile  the  hooked 
weapons  of  their  enemies  were  not  idle,  and  our  wretched  countrymen  were 
dragged  from  the  Wall,  and  dashed  against  the  ground.  Such  premature 
death,  however,  painful  as  it  was,  saved  them  fVom  seeing  the  miserable  suffer- 
ings of  their  brothers  and  children.     But  why  should  T  say  more  ?    They  left 
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their  cities,  abandoned  the  protection  of  the  Wall,  and  dispersed  themselves 
in  flight  more  desperately  than  before." 

Whilst  the  enemy  butchered  them  Uke  sheep,  they  increased 

ther  own  miseries  by  domestic  feuds. 

•*  They  turned  their  arms  upon  each  other,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
sustenance,  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-countrymen." 

Again  in  their  distress,  they  appUed  to  the  Romans.    In  the 

address,  entitled  "The  Groans  of  the  Britons/'  our  author 

represents  them  as  sajring  — 

"  The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  throws  us  back  on  the  bar- 
barians :  thus  two  modes  of  death  await  us,  we  are  either  slain  or  drowned." 

The  Romans  could  not  assist  them,  and,  unwilling  to  assist 
themselves,  they  sought  and  obtained  the  help  of  those  'wolves,' 
as  Gildas  calls  them,  the  fierce  and  impious  Saxons.  The 
residt  is  known  to  all — Celtic  Britain  became  Saxon  England  : 
and  England,  with  all  its  faults, — ^has  it  not  been  a  blessing  to 
the  world? 

The  picture  drawn  by  Gildas  of  the  misery  of  the  southern 
Britons,  and  the  ravages  of  the  northern  barbarians,  is  doubt- 
less correct ;  but,  in  ascribing  the  erection  of  the  earthen 
rampart,  and  the  stone  Wall  of  the  Lower  Barrier  to  the 
period  of  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  he  probably  leans 
upon  the  erring  traditions  of  his  ovm  times.  His  statement 
is  devoid  of  probabiUty.  A  work  so  bold  in  its  design,  so 
skilfully  planned,  and  involving  so  much  labour  in  its  execu- 
tion, cannot  have  been  the  result  of  the  expiring  energies  of 
Rome  in  Britain.  Its  very  ruins  bespeak  the  masculine  vigour 
of  Rome's  maturity. 

Besides,  if  we  receive  the  testimony  of  Gildas  upon  this 
point,  we  must  either  suppose  that  several  walls  have  been 
dravm  across  the  island,  or  we  must  reject  the  assertions  of 
those  classical  writers  who  ascribe  the  works  to  Hadrian  or 
Severus.     The  former  supposition  cannot  be  maintained,  for 
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we  meet  with  no  traces  of  more  than  one  earthen  vallum,  and 
one  stone  wall,  in  the  region  in  question  ;  and  with  reference 
to  the  latter  alternative,  it  is  more  likely  that  Gildas  should 
err  in  his  dates,  than  that  Dion  Cassius,  and  Herodian,  and 
Spartian  should  describe,  as  existing  in  their  day,  that  which 
was  not  to  be  for  centuries. 

Another  question  will  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
reader; — ^how  was  it  that  the  Britons  suffered  themselves 
to  become  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  Picts  and  Scots?  Roman 
civilization  could  not,  greatly  at  least,  have  enervated  them. 
The  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts  removes  fh)m  the  minds  and 
manners  of  men  their  unsightly  asperities,  but  it  brings  out 
in  bolder  relief  their  more  valuable  qualities.  The  vices  of  the 
Romans,  when  grafted  upon  the  previously  polluted  life  of  the 
Britons,  would  indeed  have  a  tendency  to  unman  them,  but 
why  should  it  have  sunk  them  beneath  the  level  of  the  Romans 
themselves  ?  We  do  not  find,  moreover,  that  the  Britons  who 
fought  in  foreign  parts  were  deficient  in  courage. 

An  acquamtance  with  Roman  discipline,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  art  of  war,  ought  to, have  given  them  great  advantages 
over  their  less  civilized  neighbours  on  the  north  of  the  Wall, 
and  enabled  them  easily  to  have  retained  that  great  structure 
as  a  boundary  fence.^  It  is  true  that  great  numbers  of  their 
youth  had  firom  time  to  time  been  drafted  off  by  successive  em- 
perors, to  engage  in  foreign  quarrels,  and  that  thus  the  land 
was  deprived  of  its  natural  defenders.  This  accounts  for  a 
part  of  their  distress,  but  not  all.  In  a  rude  state  of  society, 
every  man  is  a  soldier,  and  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  policy 
of  Rome  to  inure  every  citizen  to  the  practice  of  arms.  There 
surely  would  be  men  enough  left  to  defend  their  homes,  their 


»  Thw  point  is  well  put  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  hi«  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxona. 
"The  walls  of  the  cities,  fortified  by  the  Romans,  were  yet  strong  and  firm.  The 
taotioB  of  the  legions  were  not  forgotten.  Bright  armour  was  piled  in  the  storehouses, 
and  the  serried  line  of  spears  might  hare  been  presented  to  the  half-naked  Soots  and 
Piotfl,  who  could  nerer  hare  prerailed  against  their  opponents." 
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liberties,  and  their  lives !  Besides,  half  a  century  elapsed  between 
the  time  when  the  Romans  began  to  leave  Britain  to  its  own 
resources,  and  their  final  refusal  of  all  succour.  There  was 
thus  time  enough  to  have  nurtured  a  whole  generation  of  vete- 
rans ;  and  there  was  time  enough,  if  the  enei^  had  been  in 
them,  to  have  shaken  off  all  those  feelings  of  dependence  upon 
Rome,  which  the  presence  of  their  conquerors  had  fostered. 
The  opportunity  however  was  lost ;  they  entreated,  and  wept, 
and  groaned — ^and  passed  off  the  stage  of  this  world's  history. 
How  are  we  adequately  to  account  for  this  circumstance  ?  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  genealogy  of  the  Picts,  but  if 
we  adopt  the  theory  of  their  Germanic  origin,^  the  enigma,  if 


>  The  suppotition  b  not  destitute  of  support.  The  migratoiy  tendencies  of  the 
€lk>thio  tribes  hare  always  been  conspicuous.  From  the  earUest  periods  of  our  history, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jutland  and  its  neighbouring  provinces  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
descents  upon  the  coasts  of  Britain.  After  the  departure  of  the  Bomans,  their  attempts 
were  probably  more  bold  and  finequent,  but  they  did  not  then,  for  the  first  time,  com- 
mence. The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coast  was,  from  its  position,  peculiarly  exposed  to 
these  incursions,  and  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  a  military  Count  called  Comes  lUoris  Saxtmici.  This  district  was  called 
"  the  Saxon  shore,"  as  Sir  Francis  Falgraye  observes,  not  merely  because  it  was  open 
to  the  incursion  of  the  Saxons,  but,  most  probably,  because  they  had  succeeded  in 
fixing  themselves  in  some  portion  of  it.  The  weak  hold  which  the  Romans,  at  all 
times,  had  of  Scotland,  would  render  it  an  easier  prey  than  England  to  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  ruddy  hair  and  lusty  limbs  of  the  Caledonians 
indicate  a  Germanic  extraction.  Richard  of  Cirencester  tells  us,  that  a  little  before  the 
coming  of  Severus,  the  Picts  landed  in  Scotland ;  from  which  we  are  at  least  entitled  to 
infer,  that  the  Picts  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  North  Britain ;  and  probably 
the  statement  is  substantially  correct,  inasmuch  as  large  reinforcements  landed  in 
Scotland  at  this  period,  as  previously  observed.  The  Scots — the  other  bnuich  of  the 
people  classed  under  the  general  term  Caledonians — are  confessedly  of  Irish  origin. 
When  St.  Cohunba,  whose  mother  tongue  was  Irish  OaeUc,  preached  to  the  Picts,  he 
used  an  interpreter.  Fordun,  the  Father  of  Scottish  Histoiy,  tells  us,  "  The  manners 
of  the  Scots  are  various  as  to  their  languages ;  for  they  use  two  tongues,  the  Scottish 
and  the  Teutonic.  The  last  is  spoken  by  those  on  the  sea-coasts  and  in  the  low  coun- 
tries, while  the  Scottish  is  the  speech  of  the  mountaineers  and  the  remote  islanders.*' 
The  proper  Scots,  Camden  describes  as  those  commonly  called  Highlandmen ;  "for 
the  rest,"  he  adds,  "  more  civilized,  and  inhabiting  the  eastern  part,  though  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Scots,  are  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  being  Scots,  but 
are  of  the  same  Chrman  origin  with  us  English."  Dr.  Jamieson,  whose  researches  in 
philology  are  well  known,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Picts  and  Saxons  had  a 
common  origin.  Upon  what  other  theory,  he  argues,  can  the  pievalence  of  the  Saxon 
tongue  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  be  accounted  for  ?    William  the  Conqueror  could 
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not  made  quite  plain,  will  appear  less  difficult  than  before. 
However  great  the  valour,  and  however  estimable  the  other 
qualities  of  the  Celtic  race,  they  did  not  possess  the  patience, 
the  perseverance,  the  capacity  for  imited  action,  and  the 
power  of  conmiand,  which  characterised  the  Teutonic  tribes ; 
hence  they  would  fall  before  them  in  any  contest  which 
required  sustained  exertion.  Gibbon's  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  Britons  is  probably  correct — "  The  various 
tribes  possessed  valour  without  conduct,  and  the  love  of  free- 
dom without  the  spirit  of  union.  They  took  up  arms  with 
savage  fierceness,  they  laid  them  down,  or  turned  them 
against  each  other  with  wild  inconstancy;  and,  while  they 
fought  smgly,  they  were  successively  subdued."  ^ 

The  Picts,  without  the  artificial  advantages  which  the 
Romanized  Britons  possessed,  doubtless  had  the  usual  charac- 
teristics of  the  Gothic  tribes.  By  these  they  were  enabled, 
in  defiance  of  the  desultory  attempts  of  the  previous  occupants 
of  the  soil,  to  ravage  the  land,  until,  through  the  efforts  of 
Vortigem,  they  were  confronted  with  foes  of  their  own  kith 
and  kin. 


not  change  the  language  of  South  Britain — was  it  likely  that  a  few  Saxon  fugitives  at 
the  Scottish  court  could  supplant  that  of  their  bene&ctors  ? 

The  theory  of  the  Gtermanic  origin  of  the  Picts  removes  another  difficulty.  How  is 
the  disappearance  of  the  Celtic  tongue  from  England  to  be  accounted  £or  ?  The  Saxons, 
on  seizing  the  soil,  would  not  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  but  retain  them  as  bonds- 
men. Had  the  majority  of  the  occupants  of  England  been  the  original  Britons  or 
Romanized  Celts,  we  should  have  found  in  our  daily  speech,  and  in  the  names  of  our 
towns  and  Tillages,  a  large  intermixture  of  GbeUc  and  Latin ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Grant  that  the  Plots  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Qothic  family — and  that  successive 
waves  of  them  had,  long  before  the  time  of  Cerdic,  poured  from  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  over  the  plains  of  England,  and  the  almost  entire  extermination  of  the  ancient 
British  is  easily  accounted  for. 

If  the  theory  here  advocated,  cannot  be  sustained,  it  must  at  least  be  allowed,  that 
the  population  of  North  Britain  was  largely  leavened  with  individuals  of  the  Saxon 
race.  These  strangers  would  doubtless  obtain  that  supremacy  over  the  natives  which 
the  Franks  did  in  Gbul ;  so  that,  even  upon  this  limited  view  of  the  question,  the 
influence  of  the  Germanic  race  in  fixing  the  destinies  of  Britain,  at  this  critical  period, 
is  apparent. 

^  Decline  and  Fall,  v.  i,  p.  6,  Milman's  edition. 
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On  reviewing  this  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  Rome,  in 
relation  to  this  distant  portion  of  her  great  empire,  the  reader 
will  perhaps  be  struck  with  the  amount  of  attention  which 
the  Luperial  City  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  dassic  authors  speak  most  disparagingly  of  the  land 
and  its  inhabitants — 

"  Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos." — Fir^.  Ec.  i. 

"  Serves  iturum  Csesarem  in  ultiinos 
Orbis  Britannos."— JJor.  Od,  i,  36. 

"  Visam  Britannos,  hospitibus  feros." — ffor,  Od,  iii,  4. 

"  Te  belluosus  qui  remotis 
Obstrepit  oceanus  Britannis." — Ear,  Od.  iv,  14. 

— ^and  yet  Britain,  which,  according  to  these  authorities, 
scarcely  formed  a  portion  of  the  habitable  earth,  which  was 
perpetually  lashed  by  a  stormy  ocean,  and  whose  inhabitants, 
unlike  many  barbaric  tribes,  were  inhospitable  to  strangers, 
was  the  resort,  not  only  of  numerous  legionary  and  auxi- 
liary troops,  but  of  very  many  of  the  emperors  them- 
selves. Great  Julius  came.  Claudius  fought  upon  our  soil. 
Vespasian  entered  into  conflict  thirty-two  times  with  the 
southern  Britons.  Titus  shared  in  his  toils  and  triumphs. 
Hadrian  was  here,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  mighty  mind 
behind  him.  Septimius  Severus  ended  his  days  in  Britain ; 
his  sons,  Geta  and  Caracalla,  first  assumed  the  purple  in 
Britain.  The  emperor  Maximiiius  breathed  sixteen  centuries 
ago  the  sea-borne  gales  of  Tynemouth.  Britain,  with  its 
seas,  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  exploits  of  the  emperor 
Carausius.  Allectus  reigned  three  years  over  it.  Constantius 
was  long  in  the  island,  and  his  son,  Constantine  the  Great,  is 
said  to  have  first  drawn  breath  upon  our  soil.  Both  Constans 
and  Magnentius  were  here.  Theodosius  the  Emperor  fought 
under  his  father  in  Britain.  Maximus,  who  had  previously 
married  a  British  lady,  was  invested  by  his  soldiers  with  the 
purple  at  York.    How  comes  it  that  so  many  of  those  who 
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boasted  of  the  mastery  of  this  wide  world,  were  induced 
personally  to  visit  this  little  isle  ? — how  was  it,  but  that 
"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

It  seems  as  though  there  were  an  afl^ty  between  England 
and  Earth's  mlers — ^and  that  thus  early  it  was  pointed  out  as 
the  spot  in  which,  of  all  others,  save  one — Jerusalem — ^man- 
kind had  the  greatest  interest. 

The  importance  of  Britam  in  the  estimation  of  the  Romans, 
is  farther  shown  by  the  fact,  that,  of  the  different  coins 
struck  by  the  imperial  government  in  the  short  period  extend- 
ing from  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Caracalla,  at  least 
fifty-six  relate  to  this  country.  Of  these,  two  were  struck  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  five  in  that  of  Hadrian,  seventeen  bear 
the  impress  of  Antonine,  ten  of  Severus,  twelve  of  Caracalla, 
and  ten  of  his  brother  Geta.^ 

Whilst  however  we  maintain  that  Rome  was  led  to  Britain 
by  the  impulse  of  a  power  of  which  she  was  not  conscious, 
and  whilst  we  willingly  acknowledge  that  the  conquest  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans  was  the  first  of  that  series  of  signal 
providential  arrangements,  by  which,  from  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory to  the  present  hour,  "  the  Governor  among  the  nations  " 
has  prepared  this  island  for  performing  that  important  part  in 
the  drama  of  history  which  she  now  sustains — ^the  inquiry  yet 
remains,  by  what  motive  were  the  conquerors  more  imme- 
diately impelled  to  settle  in  so  remote  an  island  ?  Such  toils 
would  not  have  been  endured,  such  sacrifices  would  not  have 
been  made,  victories  over  tribes  so  savage  would  not  thus  have 
been  gloried  in,  except  the  question,  "  cui  bono  ? ''  could  have 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  "  I  confess,"  says  Horsley, 
"  that  when  I  view  some  part  of  the  country  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  the  Romans  had  their  military  ways  and 
stations,  that  question  naturally  arises  which  has  been  often 
proposed — ^what  could  move  them  to  march  so  far  to  conquer 


^  Ab  glTon  in  the  Monuments  Hlstom  Britaunica. 
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such  a  country?  It  appears  wild  and  desolate  enough  at 
present,  but  must  have  been  more  so  at  that  time,  from  the 
accounts  the  Roman  historians  have  given  us  of  it.  I  shall 
leave  the  Caledonian  Galgacus,  or  Tacitus  for  him,  to  return 
the  answer — if  the  enemy  was  rich,  their  covetousness  moved 
them ;  if  poor,  their  ambition.  And  when  they  added  farther 
desolation  to  a  desolate  country,  this  was  their  peace."  Am- 
bition was  doubtless  the  leading  motive.  From  the  earUest 
periods  of  Roman  history  we  find  her  bent  upon  conquest. 
Incessant  wars  engendered  a  thirst  for  victory,  and  miUtary 
glory  became  the  ruling  passion  of  the  people.  The  wide 
grasp  of  their  ambition  gave  to  the  features  of  Roman  character 
harder,  but  grander  lineaments  than  those  which  their  more 
polished  neighbours  of  Greece  possessed.  Flattered,  as  the 
lords  of  the  world,  by  their  favourite  poets  and  historians, 
they  gloried  in  their  proud  pre-eminence,  and  thought  that 
they  were  but  fulfilling  their  destiny  in  asserting  a  claim  to 
universal  dominion.  Candidates  for  public  favour  knew  well 
that  to  fan  the  popular  passion  was  the  readiest  way  to  succeed 
in  their  aims.  None  understood  this  better  than  Julius 
Caesar ;  and  the  later  emperors,  who  possessed  not  the  power 
to  strike  an  energetic  blow,  foimd  it  necessary  to  maintain  the 
show  at  least  of  conquest  and  of  triumph. 

Less  worthy  inducements  were  however  not  wanting. 
There  are  few  evils  in  the  fibres  of  whose  roots  the  love  of 
money  will  not  be  found.  Gold  was  another  secret  but 
powerful  cause  of  the  hardships  which  the  Romans  themselves 
underwent,  and  of  the  countless  ills  which  they  mercilessly 
inflicted  upon  the  miserable  islanders.  The  British  chiefs  in 
general  appear  to  have  had  considerable  riches  among  them. 
Caesar,  according  to  Strabo,  acquired  a  large  booty  in  his  two 
descents  upon  our  shore.  Prasutagus,  the  king  of  the  Iceni, 
died  possessed  of  very  great  wealth.  To  a  few  states  in  the 
south,  and  within  a  few  years  after  their  first  subjection,  the 
philosopliical  Seneca  lent  more  than  four  hundi'cd  and  eighty 
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thousand  pounds  of  our  money  upon  good  security,  and  at 
exorbitant  interest.^  Severus  got  a  prodigious  mass  of  riches 
in  this  land.  Grold  is  not  now  an  article  of  mineral  wealth  in 
Britain.  We  are  not  from  this  to  infer  that  it  was  not  so 
when  it  was  first  invaded.  The  precious  metal  is  not  met 
with  in  veins  or  strata,  but  is  diffused  over  the  alluvial  soil, 
or  mixed  with  the  sand  of  rivers  in  grains  or  lumps.  When 
the  commercial  value  of  the  glittering  dust  is  discovered,  it  is 
speedily  picked  up,  and  a  country,  once  rich  in  it,  becomes, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  impoverished.  The  number  of  massive 
golden  torques  and  armillae  of  the  ancient  Britons,  which 
even  yet  are  from  time  to  time  being  brought  to  light,  favours 
the  idea  that  the  metal  was,  in  ancient  days,  tolerably  abun- 
dant. Whatever  were  his  secret  motives,  Caesar  came,  and 
saw,  and  conquered — 

"  The  Bomans  taught  thy  stubborn  knee  to  bow, 
Though  twice  a  Caesar  could  not  bend  it  now. " 

In  passing  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation of  Britain  to  our  examination  of  the  remains  of  the 
chief  monument  of  imperial  power  which  time  has  left  us, 
the  mind  will  experience  a  great  transition.  In  the  Wall  we 
have  evident  traces  of  the  might  of  Rome,  but  it  is  the  might 
of  a  giant  laid  prostrate — 

"  Her  haughty  carcass  spread, 

Still  awes  in  ruins,  and  commands  when  dead." 

Centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  vast  fabric  was  upreared, 
but  they  have  been  centuries  «ife  with  the  fate  of  empires. 

The  most  ardent  lover  of  the  olden  time  cannot  but  startle 
as  he  treads  the  deserted  streets,  or  enters  the  unbarred 
portals  of  BoRCOVicus,  and  other  cities  of  the  Wall,  at  the 
thought  that  the  Mistress  of  Nations  is  now  no  more,  and 
that  the  Eternal  City  is  buried  in  her  own  debris.  The 
broken  column,  the  prostrate  altar,  ever  and  anon  obtrude  the 
fact  upon  him.  Another  empire  has  sprung  into  being  of  which 
Rome  dreamt  not.     In  a  sense   different  from  that  which 

1  WTiitaker's  History  of  Manchester,  i,  228. 
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Vii^  intended,  the  words  in  his  third  Georgia  are  pecuUarly 
striking — 

"  Vd  scena  ut  versis  disoedat  frontibos,  utque 
Purpurea  intexti  tollant  aukea  Britanni." 

'*  Or  see  how  on  the  stage  the  shifting  scenes 
In  order  pass,  and  pictured  Britons  rise 
Out  of  the  earth,  and  raise  the  purple  curtain." 

Will  Britain  always  thus  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in 
the  scene  of  this  world's  history? 

.     "  Valet  ima  summis 
Mutare,  et  insignem  attenuat  Deus 
Obscura  promens." 

"  The  power  that  did  create,  can  change  the  scene 
Of  things ;  make  mean  of  great,  and  great  of  mean." 

Is  the  fate  of  Persia,  Macedon,  and  Rome  never  to  be  hers  ? 
"  O  Thou,  that  didst  build  up  this  Britannic  empire  to  a 
glorious  and  enviable  height,  with  all  her  daughter  islands 
about  her ;  stay  us  in  this  feUcity !  "^  What  would  Britain  at 
this  moment  be  without  the  Bible  ?  Let  the  Seven-hilled  City 
say !  If  Britain  herself  obey  the  Inspired  Word,  and  give  it 
to  the  nations,  then  she  need  not  fear  the  shock  of  empires. 
If  not,  at  a  future  day,  the  native  of  a  distant  isle,  or  obscure 
nation,  then  newly  risen  into  greatness,  moralizing  over  the 
reedy  docks  and  grass-grown  streets  of  London,  may  exclaim 
— How  true  the  words  of  their  own  Milton ! — "  But  if  ...  . 
as  you  have  been  valiant  in  war,  you  should  grow  debauched 
in  peace,  you  that  have  had  such  visible  demonstrations  of  the 
goodness  of  God  to  yourselves^  and  His  wrath  against  your 
enemies  ....  you  will  find  that  God's  displeasure  against 
you  will  be  greater  than  it  has  been  against  your  adversaries, 
greater  than  His  grace  and  favour  has  been  to  yourselves, 
which  you  have  had  larger  experience  of  than  any  other 
nation  imder  heaven." 

'  Milton. — Of  Beformation  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  GEinSRAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LINE  OP  THE  WALL. 


NUMEROUS  are  the  appellations 
which  the  Great  Barrier  of  the 
Lower  Isthmus  has  obtained.  "  It 
was  called  by  ancient  writers  val- 
lum dardaricum,  pratentura,  and 
clumra;  by  Dion  hetretx^ffiiM ;  by 
Herodian  %«/jwe ;  by  Antoninus  and 
others  vallum;  by  some  of  the 
Latin  historians  murus;  by  the 
English  the  Picts'  Wall  or  the 
WALL ;  and  by  the  Britons  ffual 
Sever,  gal  Sever,  and  mur  Sever, 
The  names  pratentura  and  clumra  are  given  to  it  upon  account 
of  its  being  stretched  out  agamst,  and  excluding  the  enemy." 
To  the  names  thus  enumerated  by  Camden,  must  be  added, 
the  Thirl  Wall,  the  Kepe  Wall,  and  that  by  which  it  is  best 
known  at  present,  the  Roman  Wall. 

This  great  fortification  consists  of  three  parts. 

I.  A  Stone  Wall,  strengthened  by  a  ditch  on  its  northern 
side. 

II.  An  Earth  WaQ  or  Vallum,  to  the  south  of  the  stone  wall. 

III.  Stations,  Castles,  Watch-towers,  and  Roads,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  soldiery  who  manned  the  barrier,  and 
for  the  transmission  of  military  stores.  These  lie,  for  the 
most  part,  between  the  stone  wall  and  the  earthen  rampart. 
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The  whole  of  the  works  proceed  from  one  side  of  the  island 
to  the  other  in  a  nearly  direct  line,  and  in  comparatively  close 
companionship.  The  stone  wall  and  earthen  rampart  are 
generally  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  each  other.^  The 
distance  between  them,  however,  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  coimtry.  Sometimes  they  are  so  close  as  barely  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  the  military  way  between  them,  whilst, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  they  are  upwards  of  half  a  mile  apart. 
It  is  in  the  high  grounds  of  the  central  region  that  they  are 
most  widely  separated.  Midway  between  the  seas,  the  country 
attains  a  considerable  elevation ;  here  the  stone  wall  seeks  the 
highest  ridges,  but  the  vallum,  forsaking  for  a  while  its  usual 
companion,  runs  along  the  adjacent  valley.  Both  works 
are  however  so  arranged  as  to  afford  each  other  the  greatest 
amount  of  support  which  the  nature  of  the  country  allows. 

The  stone  wall  extends  from  Wallsend  on  the  Tjrne,  to 
Bowness  on  the  Solwf^,  a  space  which  Horsley  estimates  at 
sixty-eight  miles  and  three  furlongs:  the  earth  wall  falls  short 
of  this  distance  by  about  three  miles  at  each  end,  terminating  at 
Newcastle  on  the  east  side,  and  at  Drumbui^h  on  thewest. 

The  Map  of  the  Wall,  the  more  detaUed  Plans  of  several 
parts  of  it  in  Plate  II,  and  the  sections  given  in  a  subsequent 
page  (41),  will  afford  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  works. 

Most  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  Roman  remains  in 
Britain,  have  considered  that  the  two  lines  of  fortification  are 
the  works  of  different  periods.  The  earth  wall,  or  Vallum, 
has  generally  been  ascribed  to  Hadrian,  but  the  stone  wall,  or 
Mums,  to  Septimius  Severus.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Horsley, 
whose  judgment  is  always  deserving  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion. Deferring  to  a  subsequent  period  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  it  wiU  be  convenient,  meanwhile,  to  speak  of  the 

*  Hodgson  states  the  mean  of  nineteen  measurements  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  yards. — Northumberland^  II,  iii,  310.  This  high  number  is  obtained  by  its  including 
the  mountain  district*,  where  the  works  toe  widdy  separated. 
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works  as  being  but  different  parts  of  one  great  engineering 
scheme. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  plan,  both  of  the  Murus 
and  the  Vallum,  is  the  determinate  manner  in  which  they 
pursue  their  straightforward  course.  The  Vallum  makes 
fewer  deviations  from  a  right  line  than  the  stone  Wall ;  but 
as  the  Wall  traverses  higher  groimd,  this  remarkable  tendency 
is  more  easily  detected  in  it  than  in  the  other.  Shooting  over 
the  country,  in  its  onward  course,  it  only  swerves  from  a 
straight  line  to  take  in  its  rout^  the  boldest  elevations.  So 
far  from  declining  a  hill,  it  uniformly  selects  one.  For  nineteen 
miles  out  of  Newcastle,  the  road  to  Carlisle  runs  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Wall,  and  during  the  summer  months  its 
dusty  surface  contrasts  well  with  the  surrounding  verdure. 
Often  will  the  traveller,  after  attaining  some  of  the  steep 
acclivities  of  his  path,  observe  the  road  stretching  for  miles  in 
an  undeviating  course  to  the  east  and  the  west  of  him,  re- 
sembling, as  Hutton  expresses  it,  a  white  ribbon  on  a  green 
ground.  But  if  it  never  moves  from  a  right  Une,  except  to 
occupy  the  highest  points,  it  never  fails  to  seize  them,  as  they 
occur,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  compelled,  with  this  view,  to 
change  its  direction.  It  never  bends  in  a  curve,  but  always 
at  an  angle.  Hence,  along  the  craggy  precipices  between 
Sewingshields  andThirlwall,  it  is  obliged  to  pursue  a  remark- 
ably zig-zag  course ;  for  it  takes  in  its  range,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity,  every  projecting  rock. 

This  mode  of  proceeding  involves  another  peculiarity.  The 
Wall  is  compelled  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  depressions 
of  the  mountainous  region  over  which  it  passes.  Without 
flinching,  it  sinks  into  the  "  gap,"  or  pass,  which  ever  and 
anon  occurs,  and,  having  crossed  the  narrow  valley,  ascends 
unfalteringly  the  steep  acclivity  on  the  other  side.  We  meet 
with  a  good  example  of  this  in  the  Steel-rig  grounds,  which 
is  represented  on  the  opposite  lithograph.  The  antiquary,  in 
following  the  Wall  into  these  ravines,  is  often  compelled  to 
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step  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  in  clambering  up  the  oppo- 
site ascent,  he  is  as  frequently  constrained  to  pause  for  breath. 
After  crossing  the  river  Irthing,  in  Cumberland,  the  Wall  is 
opposed  in  its  course  westward  by  a  precipice  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
whether  or  not  the  Wall  was  taken  up  the  edge  of  this  cliff, 
for  the  stratum  is  of  a  soft  and  jrielding  nature,  and  is  con- 
tinually being  removed  by  the  river  below.  Certain  however 
it  is,  that  the  Wall,  accompanied  by  its  ditch,  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  very  brink  of  ite  summit.  If  it  did  not  climb  this 
steep,  it  is  the  only  one  which,  in  the  course  of  the  line  from 
sea  to  sea,  it  refused — and,  if  it  did  ascend  it,  it  would  more 
nearly  resemble  a  leaning  tower  than  a  barrier  wall. 

In  no  part  of  its  course  is  the  Wall  entirely  perfect,  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  its  original  height  has 
been.  Bede,  whose  cherished  home  was  the  monastery  of 
Jarfow,  anciently  part  of  the  parish  of  Wallsend,  is  the 
earliest  author  who  gives  its  dimensions.  He  says,  "  it  is 
eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  height,  in  a  straight  line 
from  east  to  west,  as  is  stiD  visible  to  beholders."  Subsequent 
writers  assign  to  it  a  greater  elevation.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  venerable  monk,  who  was  no  traveller,  describes  it  as 
it  existed  in  his  own  neighbourhood ;  and  we  can  readily 
conceive  that  in  a  flat  country,  and  upon  the  border  of  a 
navigable  river,  it  would,  even  then,  have  suffered  more  from 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  than  in  the  wilder  regions  of  the  West. 

The  earliest  writer,  in  what  may  be  called  modem  times, 
who  mentions  the  Wall,  is  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary.  Although 
he  does  not  give  its  dimensions  as  it  stood  in  his  day,  his 
description  possesses  sufficient  interest  to  be  inserted  entire. 

"  Doctor  Bcmel  told  me  that  S.  Nicoku  Chirch,  in  Newcasiel,  stondith  on 

the  Picih  JToMlle 

thens  yt  goith  withyn  a  myle  and  lesse  of  Newcastel,  and  so  croketh  upward 
toward  Tinemuth. 

"Bytwyxt  Thyrical  and  North  Tyne^  yn  the  wast  ground,  stondcth  yet 
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notable  Peaces  of  the  Wall,  the  which  was  made  ex  lapide  quadrcUo,  as  yt  there 
appereth  yet.  Looke  wher  as  the  Grownd  ys  best  enhabited  thorowg  the 
Walle,  so  there  yt  lest  appereth  by  reason  of  Buildinges  made  of  the  Stones 
of  the  Waule.  The  Walle  on  the  farther  side  toward  the  Pictes  was  strongly 
dichyd.  Beside  the  Stone  WaU,  ther  appere  yet  yn  very  many  places  veBHgia 
muri  cetpUitii,  that  was  an  Arow  Shot  a  this  side  the  Stone  Wal ;  but  that  it 
was  thoroughly  made  as  the  Stone  Wal  was  yt  doth  not  wel  appere  there. 

"  Fro  Bolnes  to  Burgh  about  a  iiii.  Myles,  fro  thens  yt  goeth  within  half  a 
myle  of  Ctnrluel,  and  lesse  on  the  North  side,  and  crosseth  over  Edon  a  iii. 
Quarters  of  a  myle  benethe  Cairluelt  and  so  to  Terreby  a  litel  VtUag  a  Myle 
fro  Ckdrluel,  then  thorowgh  the  barony  of  Linstok,  and  thorowgh  QiUeslandy 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Biver  of  Arding,  a  Quarter  of  a  Myle  of  the  Abbay 
of  LenarcoBty  and  then  a  iii.  Myles  above  Lenarcost  yt  crosseth  over  Arding^ 
then  over  the  litle  brooke  of  PoU  rosae,  the  which  devideth  (HUedand^  in 
Cumberkmd,  from  Sawik  Tyndale,  yn  Northumbreland,  then  to  a  Castel  caidled 
Thirkwaly  stondyng  on  the  same,  thens  directly  est  thorowgh  Sknoik  Tgndale 
not  far  fro  the  great  Buines  of  the  Castel  of  Oairvorein,  the  which  be  nere 
Thp'lewal,  and  so  over  North  Tyne,  then  directly  est  thorowgh  the  Hedd  of 
Northumbrelandy  (Leland,  v.  vii,  p.  61.) 

In  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Christopher  Ridley,  is  an  account 
of  the  WaU  as  it  stood  about  the  year  1572.  The  writer 
says — 

"  Bycht  worschipfull,  where  as  you  spake  unto  me  for  a  certayn  knowledge 
of  one  wall  builded  betwyxt  the  Brittons  and  Pightes  (which  we  call  the 
Kbpb  Wall)  builded  by  the  Pightes,  sure  theyr  is  one.  The  length  whereof 
is  about,  I  think,  ahnost  a  G  myles,  bilded  alwayis  whar  they  cold  upon  the 
hyghtes,  whereon  about  the  greatest  cragis  was,  and  whare  theyr  was  no 
cragis  or  hy  placis  theyr  was  a  great  stank  cast  of  other  syd,  the  bredth  iy 
yardis,  the  hyght  remanith  in  simi  placis  yet  v^  yardis,  it  goith  from  Bowlness 
in  Cu'berland  viij  myles  H^yond  Carlell  upon  the  west  sea  cost  till  it  comes  to 
a  town  called  the  Wallis  end  besyd  Tynemouth  on  the  est  sea."  * 

Samson  Erdeswick,  an  English  antiquary  of  some  celebrity, 
visited  the  WaD,  in  the  year  1574.^  his  account  is  here 
given : — 

"As  towching  Hadrian's   WaU,'  begyning  abowt  a  town  called  Bonus 

'  HarL  MSS.  374 ;  quoted  in  Hodg.  NorthU  U,  iii,  273. 

*  HarL  MSS.  373 ;  impr.  BichiydBoii^s  Beprints  and  Imprints,  divis.  Miscell. 

*  It  will  be  obecrvod  here  that  the  erection  of  this  etructure  has  not  been  alwaifs 
ascribed  to  Severus. 
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standing  vppon  the  liyer  Sulway  now  called  Eden.  The  sea  ebbeth  and 
floweth  there.  The  forsaid  Wall  b^ynning  there,  and  there  yet  standing  of 
the  heyth  of  16  fote,  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  myle  together,  and  so  along  the 
river  syde  estwards,  the  space  of  an  eight  myle  by  the  shew  of  the  trench,  as 
certayne  mynes  of  castills  in  thai  wall,  tyll  a  qwarter  of  a  myle  of  Cariyde, 
and  there  passeth  ower  the  river  of  Eden ;  and  then  goeth  straight  estwards 
hard  by  a  late  abbey  called  Lanveroost,  and  so  crossing  ower  the  mowntaynes 
toward  Newcastell." 

Camden,  who  visited  the  Wall  in  1599,  says — 

"  Within  two  fnriongs  of  Carvoran,  on  a  pretty  high  hill,  the  Wall  is  still 
standing,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  nine  in  breadth." 

These  statements  leave  upon  the  mind  an  impression  that 
the  estimate  of  Bede  is  too  low. 

In  all  probability,  the  Wall  would  be  surmounted  by  a 
battlement  of  not  less  than  four  feet  in  height,  and  as  this  part 
of  the  structure  would  be  the  first  to  fall  into  decay,  Bede's 
calculation  was  probably  irrespective  of  it.  This,  however, 
only  gives  us  a  total  elevation  of  sixteen  feet.  Unless  we 
reject  the  evidence  of  Ridley  and  Erdeswick,  we  must  admit, 
even  after  making  due  allowance  for  error  and  exaggeration, 
that  the  Wall,  when  in  its  integrity,  was  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen feet  high.  This  elevation  would  be  in  keeping  with  its 
breadth.^ 

The  thickness  of  the  Wall  varies  considerably ;  in  some 

^  In  oonnection  with  the  height  of  the  Wall,  the  foUowing  anecdote,  as  related  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott^  may  interest  the  reader : — "  Mr.  BitaQja  (author  of  Annals  of  the 
GaledonianB,  &e.)  was  Teiy  Uteral  and  preciBeinhia  own  statementa,  and  expecting  others 
to  be  the  same,  was  much  disgusted  with  any  loose  or  inaccurate  avennent.  I  remember 
rather  a  ludicrous  instance:  he  made  me  a  visit  of  two  days  at  my  cottage,  near 
Laswade ;  in  the  course  of  conrenation  we  USked  of  the  Soman  WaU,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  had  adopted,  on  the  authority  of  some  person  at  Hexham,  a 
strong  persuasion  that  its  remains  were  nowhere  yisible,  or  at  least  not  above  a  foot  or 
two  in  height.  I  hastily  assured  him,  that  this  was  so  far  from  being  true,  that  I  had 
myself  seen  a  portion  of  it  standing  high  enough  for  the  &11  to  l»eak  a  man's  nfick. 
Of  this  he  took  a  formal  memorandum,  and  having  visited  the  place  (Glenwhelt,  near 
Gilsland,)  he  wrote  to  me,  or  I  think  rather  to  John  Leyden,  to  say  that  he  really 
thought  *  that  a  fiiU  from  it  would  break  a  man's  neck,  at  least  it  was  so  high  as  to 
render  the  experiment  dangerous.*  I  immediately  saw  what  a  risk  I  had  been  in,  for 
you  may  believe  I  had  no  idea  of  being  taken  quite  so  literally ."~&o«  to  SurteeSy  in 
SMrtees'  Durham,  iii,  194. 
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places  it  is  six  feet,  in  others  nine  feet  and  a  half.^  Probably 
the  prevailing  width  is  eight  feet,  the  measurement  given 
by  Bede. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  thickness  of  the  Wall  varies, 
favours  the  idea  that  numerous  gangs  of  labourers,  were 
simultaneously  employed  upon  the  work,  and  that  each  super- 
intending centurion  was  allowed  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  its 
width.  The  northern  face  of  the  Wall  is  continuous,  but  the 
southern  has  numerous  outsets  and  insets  measuring  from 
four  to  twelve  inches,  at  the  points,  doubtless,  where  the 
sections  of  the  different  companies  joined. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  its  length,  the  Wall  was  accom- 
panied on  its  northern  margin  by  a  broad  and  deep  Fosse, 
which,  by  increasing  the  comparative  height  of  the  WcJl,  added 
greatly  to  its  strength.  This  portion  of  the  Barrier  may  yet 
be  traced,  with  trifling  interruptions,  from  sea  to  sea.  Even 
in  places  where  the  Wall  has  quite  disappeared,  its  more 
lowly  companion,  the  fosse,  remains.  In  some  fertile  districts 
the  plough  has  been  carried  over  it  in  vain ;  owing  to  the 
moisture  of  the  site,  the  com  sown  in  it  springs  up  with 
undue  luxuriance,  and  is  ahnost  uniformly  laid  prostrate 
before  it  can  ripen.  From  this  circumstance  the  ground  is 
frequently  retained  in  grass,  while  the  neighbouring  parts  are 
under  tillage.^  The  fosse  thus  more  readily  catches  the  eye, 
and  is  likely  longer  to  retain  its  groove-like  form  than  if  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  process  of  cultivation. 

When  the  ditch  traverses  a  flat  or  exposed  country,  a 
portion  of  the  materials  taken  out  of  it  has  frequently  been 
thrown  upon  its  northern  margin,  so  as  to  present  to  the 
enemy  an  additional  rampart.     In  those  positions,  on  the 


^  Grater  extremes  are  met  with,  but  they  are  rare.  Hodgson  in  a  note  p.  276  says. 
The  foundations  in  the  tumpilce  road,  just  west  of  Fortgate  are  scarcely  seven  feet 
brood ;  but  opposite  a  pkntation  a  little  fiirther  west,  ten  feet  and  a  halt  Hutton 
found  the  Wall  of  Brunton  only  fiye  feet  imd  a  half  thick. 

^  This  is  particularly  the  case  about  Old  Wall  in  Cumberland. 
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other  hand,  where  its  assistance  could  be  of  no  avail,  as  along 
the  edge  of  a  cliff,  the  fosse  does  not  appear. 

No  small  amount  of  labour  has  been  expended  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  ditch ;  it  has  been  drawn  indiflTerently  through 
alluvial  soil,  and  rocks  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  basalt. 
The  patient  exertion  which  this  involved  is  well  seen  on  Tepper 
Moor,  where  enormous  blocks  of  whin-stone  Ue  just  as  they 
have  been  lifted  out  of  the  fosse.  The  fosse  never  leaves  the 
Wall  to  avoid  a  mechanical  difficulty. 

The  size  of  the  ditch  in  several  places  is  still  considerable. 
To  the  east  of  Heddon-on-the-Wdl,  it  measures  thirty-four 
feet  across  the  top,  and  is  nearly  nine  feet  deep ;  as  it  descends 
the  hill  from  Carvoran  to  Thirlwall,  it  measures  forty  feet 
across  the  top,  fourteen  across  the  bottom,  and  is  ten  feet 
deep.  Westward  of  Tepper  Moor  is  a  portion  which,  reckon- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  moimd  on  its  northern  margin,  has  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet. 

The  dimensions  of  the  fosse  were  probably  not  uniform 
throughout  the  line;  but  these  examples  prepare  us  to  re- 
ceive, as  tolerably  correct,  Hutton's  estimate  of  its  average 
size.  "  The  ditch  to  the  north,"  he  says,  "  was  as  near  as 
convenient,  thirty-six  feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  deep."^ 

The  care  with  which  the  fosse  was  dressed,  has  varied  with 
the  taste  of  the  overseer  and  the  forbearance  of  the  enemy. 
In  some  tracts  the  work  presents  as  smooth  and  trim  an 
aspect  as  a  modem  railway  cutting ;  in  others,  marks  of  haste, 
offdessness,  or  sudden  surprise,  appear.  The  curious  cir- 
cumstance which  Hodgson  describes  in  the  following  para- 
graph may  be  seen  in  more  than  one  locaUty  : — 

"  A  little  west  of  Portgate,  the  appearance  of  the  fosse  is  still,  to  the  eye 
that  loves  and  understands  antiquity,  very  imposing  and  grand.  The  earth 
taken  out  of  it  lies  spread  abroad  to  the  north,  in  lines  just  as  the  workmen 
wheeled  it  out  and  left  it.  The  tracks  of  their  barrows,  with  a  slight  mound 
on  each  side  remain  unaltered  in  form.*'  ^ 

*  Hutton'8  Roman  WaU,  189.  «  Hodg.  North'd.  n,  ui,  276. 
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The  Vallum  or  Earth  Wall,  is  unifonnly  to  the  south  of 
the  stone  Wall.  It  consists  of  three  ramparts  and  a  fosse. 
One  of  these  ramparts  is  placed  close  upon  the  southern  edge 
of  the  ditch,  the  two  others  of  larger  dimensions^  stand,  one 
to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  it,  at  the  distance 
<rf  about  twenty-four  feet.     The  annexed  sections  of  the  works 


The  Works  near  the  18th  mile-itone  wett  of  Newcastle. 


The  Works  half  a  mile  west  of  Carniw. 

exhibit  their  present  condition.  They  are  drawn  to  the  scale 
of  seventy-five  feet  to  the  inch.  The  Wall  in  these  parts  is, 
unhappfly,  entirely  removed. 

The  ramparts,  in  some  parts  of  the  line,  stand,  even  at 
present,  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring 
groimd.^  They  are  composed  of  earth,  mingled,  not  unfre- 
quently,  with  masses  of  stone.  Occasionally,  the  stone  pre- 
ponderates to  such  an  extent  as  to  jdeld  to  the  hand  of  the 
modem  spoiler,  ready  materials  for  the  formation  of  stone 
dikes.  In  several  places  they  are  l)eing  quarried  with  this 
view. 

The  fosse  of  the  Vallum  is  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
fosse  of  the  stone  Wall ;  but,  judging  from  present  appear- 

'  Horsley,  in  the  profiles  of  the  barrier  which  he  giyes,  representfl  the  nuurgixial 
rampart  or  agger  as  being  much  larger  than  the  south  one.  The  present  aspect  of  the 
works  does  not,  except  in  a  very  few  places,  warrant  such  a  delineation. 

'  When  travelling  along  the  road  west  of  Birdoswald,  I  have  seen  a  ploughman  and 
his  team  entirely  disappear  on  descending  into  the  fosse  of  the  Vallum. 
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ances,  its  dimensions  have  been  rather  less.  It  too  has  been 
frequently  cut  through  beds  of  stone. 

The  question  will  occasionally  occur  to  the  wanderer  by  the 
Wall,  whence  were  the  materials  obtained  for  constructing 
the  mounds  of  the  Vallum  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  fosse, 
there  are  no  marks  of  excavation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  fosse  of  the  Vallum  would  not  yield  materials  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  is  abundantly  evident.^ 

The  contents  of  the  ditch  on  the  north  of  the  Wall  have 
probably  gone  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  these  Unes.  This 
statement  of  course  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
Wall  and  the  Vallum  were  contemporaneous  works.  Upon 
the  same  assumption,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  ramparts  of 
the  Vallum  are  probably  indebted  for  some  portion  of  the 
stone  which  they  contain  to  the  chippings  of  the  Wall. 

Although  the  distance  between  the  stone  Wall  and  the 
Vallum  is,  as  already  observed,  perpetually  varying,  the  lines 
of  the  Vallum  maintain  amongst  themselves  nearly  the  same 
relative  position  throughout  their  entire  course. 

No  apparent  paths  of  egress  have  been  made  through 
these  southern  lines  of  fortification.  The  only  mode  of  com- 
munication with  the  country  to  the  south,  originally  contem- 
plated, seems  to  have  been  by  the  gateways  of  the  stations. 

If  we  adopt  the  theory  that  the  WaU  and  fhe  Vallum  ex- 
hibit unity  of  design,  a  question  of  some  importance  arises — 
With  what  view  was  the  Vallum  constructed?  Hodgson, 
with  much  probability,  conceives  that,  whilst  the  Wall  imder- 
took  the  harder  duty  of  warding  off  the  professedly  hostile 
tribes  of  Caledonia,  the  Vallum  was  intended  as  a  protection 
against  sudden  surprise  from  the  south.  The  natives  of  the 
country  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wall,  though  conquered, 
were  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  in  the  event  of  their  kinsmen 
in  the  north  gaining  an  advantage,  they  would  be  ready  to 

*  An   inspection   of   Horsley's   own   Sections   will  at  once  show   this. — Britan, 
Romanay  158. 
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avail  themselves  of  it.  The  Romans  knew  this,  and  with 
characteristic  prudence  made  themselves  secure  on  both 
sides. 

But,  whatever  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  the  design  of 
the  Vallum,  the  peculiarity  of  its  form  will  excite  the  attention 
of  the  inquirer,  though  probably  without  his  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  explanation.  Supposing,  according  to  the  com- 
mon theory,  that  the  Vallum  was  an  independent  fortification, 
erected  long  before  the  Wall,  to  resist  a  northern  foe,  why 
was  not  the  ditch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stone  Wall,  drawn 
along  the  northern  edge  of  the  northern  agger?  I  cannot 
supply  an  answer.  A  similar  diflBculty,  however,  meets  us 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  meant  to  guard  against  attack 
from  the  other  side.  Again,  what  part  did  the  smaller  ram- 
part on  the  south  edge  of  the  fosse  perform?  Possibly  it 
may  have  been  intended  as  a  foot-hold  for  the  soldiers  when 
fighting  on  this  platform  against  the  revolted  Britons  south  of 
the  barrier. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
barrier  line,  consisted  of  the  structures  that  were  formed  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  soldiery,  and  for  the  ready  trans- 
mission of  troops  and  stores.  Neither  stone  walls,  nor  ditches, 
nor  earthen  ramparts,  would  alone  have  proved  material  im- 
pediments to  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians — 

"  An  iron  race,         ... 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain." 

It  is  reported  that  Agesilaus,  when  asked  where  were  the 
walls  of  Sparta,  pointed  to  his  soldiers  and  said,  *  There.' 
The  Romans  placed  their  chief  reliance  on  the  valour  and 
discipline  of  their  armies,  though  they  did  not  despise  the 
assistance  of  mural  hues.  In  a  foreign  coimtry,  to  which 
it  was  difficult  to  transmit  relays  of  troops,  it  became  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  economise  the  Uves  of  the  soldiery. 
Hence  arose  the  Wall. 

Those  portions  of  the  great  barrier  which  yet  await  our 
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coBsideratioD,  are  the  Stations,  Mile-castles,  Turrets, 
and  Roads. 

At  distances  along  the  Ime  which  average  nearly  four  mQes, 
Stationary  Camps  {stationes  or  castra  stativa)  were  erected. 
These  received  their  distinctive  appellation,  in  contradistinc- 
tion fix)m  those  temporary  ramparts,  which  were  thrown  up 
when  an  army  halted  for  a  night  or  for  some  brief  period. 

The  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Wall  were  military  cities, 
adapted  for  the  residence  of  the  chief  who  commanded  the 
district,  and  providing  secure  lodgement  for  the  powerful 
body  of  soldiery  he  had  under  him.  Here  the  commandant 
held  his  court ;  hence  issued  decrees  which  none  might  gain- 
say ;  here  Roman  arts,  and  literature,  and  luxury,  struggled 
for  existence,  when  all  around  was  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

Some  of  the  stations,  though  connected  with  the  Wall,  have 
evidently,  as  will  afterwards  be  shoMTi,  been  built  before  it : 
this  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  great 
design.  To  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  the  s(ddiers  employed 
upon  the  work,  would  necessarily  be  the  first  care  of  the 
builder. 

The  stations  are  uniformly  quadrangular  in  their  shape, 
though  somewhat  rounded  at  the  comers,  and  contain  an  area 
of  firom  three  to  six  acres.  A  stone  wall,  about  five  feet  thick, 
incloses  them,  and  has  probably  in  every  instance  been 
strengthened  by  a  fosse,  and  one  or  more  »Ml;hen  ramparts. 
They  usually  stand  upon  ground  which  slopes  to  the  south, 
and  are  naturally  defended  upon  one  side  at  least. 

The  Wall,  when  it  does  not  fall  in  with  the  northern  wall 
of  a  station,  usually  comes  up  to  the  northern  cheek  of  its 
eastern  and  western  gateways.  The  Vallum,  in  like  manner, 
usually  approaches  close  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  station, 
or  comes  up  to  the  defence  of  the  southern  side  of  the  eastern 
and  western  portak.  Examples  of  these  arrangements  are 
given  in  Plate  11.  At  least  three  of  the  stations,  it  must, 
however,  be  observed,  are  quite  detached  from  both  Unes  of 
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fortification,  being  situated  to  the  south  of  them.  They  may 
have  been  members  of  Agricola's  chain  of  forts. 

Probably  all  the  stations  have,  on  their  erection,  been  pro- 
vided, after  the  usual  method  of  Roman  castrametation,  with 
four  gateways;  in  several  instances  one  or  more  of  these 
portals  have  been  walled  up  at  an  early  period,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  some  natural  weakness  in  the  situation. 

Narrow  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
occupy  the  interior  of  the  stations,  and  abundant  ruins,  outside 
the  walls,  indicate  the  feet  that  extensive  suburbs  have,  in 
every  instance,  been  required  for  the  acconamodation  of  the 
camp-followers. 

In  selecting  a  spot  for  a  station,  care  has  been  taken  that 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  should  be  at  hand.  The  springs, 
rivulets,  wells,  and  aqueducts,  whence  they  procured  the 
needful  fluid,  are  still,  in  many  places,  to  be  traced;  and 
never  did  water  more  limpid,  more  sparkling,  more  in- 
vigorating, lave  the  Ups  of  man,  than  that  which  flows  fix)m 
these  sources. 

The  stations,  as  we  might  expect  on  an  enemy's  frontier, 
have  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  security,  not  luxury,  or 
display.  No  traces  of  a  tesselated  pavement  have  been  found 
in  the  mural  region.  One  well  qualified  to  make  the  com- 
parison observes :  "  The  castra  and  the  subsidiary  forts  are 
guarded  by  strong  walls  void  of  decoration  or  ornament. 
The  domestic  villas,  spacious  and  well  constructed  for  coim- 
teracting  the  rigours  of  long  winters,  present  none  of  the 
refinements  of  luxury  to  be  noticed  in  those  of  the  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  Britain."  (Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  in  Gent 
Mag.  Oct.  1851.) 

For  the  most  part,  the  stations — cities  which  for  centuries 
were  the  abodes  of  busy  men,  and  which  resoimded  with  the 
himi  of  multitudes,  and  the  clash  of  arms — ^now  present  a 
scene  of  utter  desolation.  The  wayfarer  may  pass  through 
them  without  knowing  it ;  the  streets  are  levelled,  the  temples 
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are  overthrown,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Italy,  Mauritania, 
and  Spain,  whose  adopted  homes  they  were,  no  longer  encoun- 
ter him.  The  sheep,  depastiuing  the  grass-grown  ruins,  look 
listlessly  upon  the  passer-by,  and  the  curlew,  wheeling  above 
his  head,  screams  as  at  the  presence  of  an  intruder.  Whether, 
or  not,  sites  natxirally  fertile  were  chosen  for  the  stations  does 
not  appear ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  they  are  now  for  the  most 
.part  coated  with  a  sward  more  green  and  more  luxuriant  than 
that  which  covers  the  contiguous  grounds.  Centuries  of 
occupation  have  given  them  a  degree  of  fertility  which,  pro- 
bably, they  will  never  lose.^  One  can  scarcely  turn  up  the 
soil  without  meeting,  not  only  with  fragments  of  Roman 
pottery  and  other  imperishable  articles,  but  with  the  bones  of 
oxen,  the  tusks  of  boars,  the  horns  of  deer,  and  other  animal 
remains.  The  debris  of  some  of  these  cities  is  considered  to 
be  more  valuable  for  farm  purposes,  than  the  recent  produce 
of  the  fdd-yard,  and  is  used  as  such. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  names  of  the  stations, 
which  must  have  been  household  words  in  the  days  of  Roman 
occupation,  have  for  the  most  part  been  obliterated  from  the 
local  vocabulary ;  they  are  now  only  to  be  recalled,  and  that 
with  difficulty,  by  exhuming  the  stony  records  of  the  past, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  notices  of  contemporaneous 
geographers.  The  truth  is,  that  miUtary  reasons  dictated  the 
choice  of  the  stations, — commercial  faciUties  give  rise  to 
modem  cities.  Long  may  the  mere  military  outpost  be  con- 
signed to  the  shepherd's  use,  whilst  the  wharf  and  the  ware- 
house are  beset  by  the  busy  crowd! 

According  to  Horsley,  the  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Wall 
were  eighteen  in  number,  besides  some  that  were  placed  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  and  lent  to  it  important  aid.    Hodgson, 

1  In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  it  maj  be  mentioned  that  an  intelligent  and 
substantial  fiurmer  offered  to  take,  on  a  twenty-one  years*  lease,  the  Corchester  field 
in  which  the  station  of  Coestopittm  stood,  at  the  yearly  rate  of  £6.  per  a^e.  It 
contains  twelve  acres. 
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conceiving  that  Horsley  has,  in  one  instance,  mistaken  a  mere 
sununer  fortification  for  a  stationary  camp,  reduces  the  number 
of  stations  on  the  line  itself  to  seventeen. 

In  ascertaining  the  number  and  the  names  of  the  stations, 
a  most  valuable  docimient  has  come  down  to  our  times  from 
the  period  of  Roman  occupation.  The  *  Notitia  Imperii'  was 
probably  written  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
yoimger,  and  was  certainly  composed  before  the  Romans 
abandoned  this  island.  It  is  a  sort  of  list  of  the  several 
military  and  civil  officers  and  magistrates  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western  empires,  with  the  places  at  which  they  were  sta- 
tioned. It  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  army  list  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  sixty-ninth  section  of  the  work  contains 
a  list  of  the  prefects  and  tribunes  under  the  command  of  the 
Honourable  the  Duke  of  Britain.  The  portion  of  the  section 
in  which  we  are  at  present  interested  is  headed,  Item  per 
lineam  vaUi — ^also  along  the  line  of  the  Wall — and  contains 
the  following  list : 

The  Tribime  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Lingones*  at  Segedunum. 

The  Tribune  of  the  cohort  of  the  Comovii  at  Pons  jElii. 

The  Prefect  of  the  first  ala,  or  wing,  of  the  Astures*  at  Condeitnun. 

The  Tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Frixagi  at  Vindobala. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Savinian  ala  at  Hunnum. 

The  Prefect  of  the  second  ala  of  Astures  at  Cilumum. 

The  Tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Batavians  at  Procolitia. 

The  Tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tungri  at  Borcovicus. 

The  Tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Gauls  at  Vindolana. 

The  Tribime  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Astures  at  ^sica. 

The  Tribune  of  the  second  cohort  of  the  Dalmatians  at  Magna. 

The  Tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  Dadans,  styled  ^lia,  at  Ambogianna. 

The  Prefect  of  the  ala,  called  Petriana,  at  Petriana. 

The  Prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Moors,  styled  Aureliani,  at  Aballaba. 

The  Tribune  of  the  second  cohort  of  the  Lergi  at  Congavata. 

The  Tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Spaniards  at  Axelodunum. 

1  The  Notitia  has  Lergorum^  but  it  yrUX  be  afterwards  shown  that  this  is  probably 
an  error  for  IAng<mmm. 

'  The  Notitia  has  Atiorwrn  in  this  and  the  subsequent  instances,  but  all  the  inscrip- 
tions hitherto  found  have  Aiiturwin. 
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The  Tribune  of  the  second  cohort  of  the  Thradans  at  Gabrosentis. 

The  Tribune  of  the  first  marine  cohort,  styled  .fflia,  at  Tunnocelum. 

The  Tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Morini  at  Glannibanta. 

The  Tribune  of  the  third  cohort  of  the  Nervii  at  Alionis. 

The  Cuneus  of  men  in  armour  at  Bremetenracum. 

The  Prefect  of  the  first  ala,  styled  Hercidean,  at  Olenacum. 

The  Tribune  of  the  sixth  cohort  of  the  Nervii  at  Virosidum. 

It  is  not  said,  nor  does  it  appear,  that  all  these  twenty- 
three  stations  were  exactly  upon  the  line  of  the  Wall  itself. 
It  is  very  plain  indeed,  says  Horsley,  that  according  to  the 
Notitia,  Segedunum  was  the  first,  for  that  immediately  fol- 
lows the  title  jt?er  lineam  valli;  but  the  writer  has  not  told  us 
at  what  place  or  station  they  end.*  Those  stations  which 
were  not  on  the  Wall  were  probably  in  its  vicinity,  and  were 
connected  with  it  by  miUtary  ways.  The  stations  in  this  list 
are  manifestly,  as  Horsley  also  observes,  set  down  in  some 
order,  those  that  were  near  to  each  other  being  doubtless 
placed  together;^  so  that,  if  we  ascertain  the  identity  of 
some  of  them,  we  may  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the 
position  of  the  intermediate  or  neighbouring  stations. 

When,  in  the  ruins  of  a  station,  inscribed  stones  are  found 
bearing  the  name  of  a  cohort  mentioned  in  the  Notitiuy  the 
inference  is  natural,  that,  in  most  cases  at  least,  the  imperial 
Notitia  will  furnish  us  with  a  key  to  the  ancient  designation 
of  the  station.  The  argument  becomes  irresistible,  when,  in 
several  successive  instances,  the  designations  thus  obtained 
correspond  exactly  with  the  order  of  the  places  as  given  in  the 

Notitia.  Let  us  take  an 
example.  At  the  station  of 
Chesters,  on  the  North  Tyne, 
several  slabs  have  been  found, 
bearing  the  name  of  the 
second  ala,  or  vring,  of  the 
Astures.     One   of  these  is 


Brit.  Rom.  102. 


*  Hiid.  478. 
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here  represented.^  It  is  a  sepulchral  stone,  and  bears  at  the 
end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Knes  the 
words — 


II  astvb[um]. 


ALAE 


Now,  as  the  Notitia  represents  this  ala,  or  troop  of  cavahy,  to 
have  been  stationed  at  Cilurnum,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
camp  on  the  west  bank  of  the  North  Tyne  is  the  Cilurnum 
of  Roman  Britain. 

Immediately  following  *The 
second  wing  of  the  Astures  at 
Cilurnum,'  on  the  Notitia  list, 
is,  'The  first  cohort  of  the 
Batavians  at  Procolitia/  Now 
the  station  immediately  west  of 
Chesters  is  Carrawburgh,  and 
here  a  slab  and  an  altar  have 
been  found,  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  this  very  cohort.  The 
woodcut  represents  one  of  them,^ 
an  altar  to  Fortune,  which  is 
thus  inscribed — 


FOBTTNAE 

con  I  batatob[vm] 

CVI  PK2BSST 

MELACCINIV8 

IIABCBLLITS  PBiB[PBCTTJ8] 


To  Fortune 

The  first  cohort  of  the  BataTums 

Commanded  by 

Melaccinius 

Maroellus,  Prefect. 


The  conclusion  is  natural, — Carrawburgh  is  the  Procolitia 
of  the  Notitia. 

Moving  westward,  the  next  station  we  come  to  is  House- 
steads;    here    numerous   inscribed    stones   have    been   dis- 


1  ThiB  slab  is  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  l>uke  of  Northumberland,  and  is 
preserved,  along  with  sereral  other  interesting  reUques  of  the  WaU,  in  that  noble 
baronial  residence,  so  worthy  of  the  chiefs  of  Percy,  Ahiwick  Castle. 

2  Now  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Library  at  Durliam. 
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covered,  whiclr  mention  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tungri.  One 
of  these,  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
is  preserved  in  their  Museum,  is  accurately  given  in  the 
accompanying  engraving. 


i[ovi]  o[pnMo]  m[aximo] 

BT  VTMINlfiUS 

AVO[lTBTl]  C0H[0E8]  I  TV- 

KOBOBVM 

MIL[lIjLBIA]  CTI  PIUEB- 

BT  Q[TJnrTUB]  VBBIY8 

BTFBB8TI8 

PBJETBCTTB 


To  Jupiter,  the  greatest  Bnd  best, 

And  the  Deities 

Of  Augustus ;  the  first  cohort  of  the 

TuDgri, 

A  milliary  one,'  conmumded  by 

Quintus  Verius 

Superstis, 

Prefisct. 


The  correspondence  between  the  Notitia  and  the  sculptures 
derived  from  this  station,  is  again  too  striking  to  admit  a 


^  Aooording  both  to  Hyginus  and  Vegetiua,  the  first  cohort  of  a  legion,  in  the  times 
of  the  lower  empire,  was  called  mUUaria,  from  its  being  stronger  than  any  cohort  of 
the  legion,  and  from  its  generally  consisting  of  about  a  thousand  men. — AreJiJELu^  83. 
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doubt,  that  the  Hoiisesteads  of  the  modern  shepherd  is  the 
BoBCOvicus  of  the  Roman  hosts. 

In  this  way,  the  ancient  designations  of  the  stations  from 
Segedvkum — ^Wallsend,  to  Amboglanna — Birdoswald,  have 
been  accurately  ascertained ;  but  no  stoney  memorial  of  the 
past  has  arisen  to  confirm  the  Notitia  account  of  the  stations 
westward  of  this  point.  The  peculiarly  fertile  nature  of  the 
soil  between  the  river  Irthing  and  the  Solway  has  been 
inimical  to  the  preservation  of  the  Wall  and  its  antiquities. 
The  wants  of  a  numerous  population  rendered  stones  of  every 
kind  valuable ;  and  in  an  ignorant  age,  when  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  was  regarded  as  a  thing  of  evil  omen,  those 
most  precious  to  the  historian  were  the  first  to  be  sacrificed.^ 
Since  the  accuracy  of  the  Notitia  has  been  confirmed  in  so 
many  instances,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  it  may  be 
safely  taken  as  a  guide  in  fixing  the  Roman  designations  of 
the  remaining  stations  along  the  line.  Cambeck  Fort  is  the 
station  next  to  Birdoswald ;  the  Notitia  places  Petriana  next 
in  order  to  Amboglanna,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
Birdoswald — doubtless,  according  to  this  reasoning,  Cambeck 
Fort  is  the  ancient  Petriana.  In  this  way,  could  it  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained  which  were  the  stations  per  lineam  valli, 
each  station  might  have  its  Roman  name  restored,  though  not 
a  syllable  of  the  ancient  designation  be  retained  in  the  modem 
cognomen.  We  should  have  but  to  read  over  the  roll-call, 
and  let  each  camp  in  succession  answer  to  its  name.  Un- 
happily, there  is  some  doubt  as  to  which  are  the  stations 
along  the  line  of  the  Wall.     Horsley  conceives  that  Watch 


1  Mr.  B^  of  Irthington  mforms  me — *'  Even  in  my  own  day  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  iiqMrttitiouB,  on  the  line  of  the  Wall,  especially  between  Birdoswald  and  Cambeck 
Fort,  to  pound  the  stones,  bearing  inscriptions,  into  sand,  for  their  kitchens,  or  bury 
them  in  the  foundations  of  houses  or  walls,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  considered 
them  unlucky,  calling  them  'witch  stones.*  When  one  was  found,  the  old  wives, 
fearing  that  the  batter  might  not  form  in  the  chum,  took  good  care  that  it  shoidd 
nerer  again  make  its  i^pearance.  Thus  down  went  many  a  splendid  Roman  altar, 
a  sacrifice  to  ignorance  and  superstition ! " 
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Cross  is  the  station  next  in  order  to  Cambeck  Fort,  and  ac- 
cordingly calls  it  Aballaba  ;  Stanwix,  Bnrgh,  Drumburgh, 
and  Bowness,  he  successively  denominates,  after  the  Notitia, 
Conga VATA,  Axelodunum,  Gabrosentis,  and  Tunnocelum. 
Subsequent  inquirers,  and,  in  particular,  the  Rev.  John 
Hodgson,  have  seen  reason  to  suspect  that  Watch  Cross  was 
not  a  station  per  lineam  valli.  It  probably  was  destitute  of 
stone  walls,  and  was  surrounded  only  by  a  rampart  of  earth.  ^ 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  castra  astiva — ^a  summer  en- 
campment, and  consequently,  was  not  entitled  to  rank  with 
those  strongholds  that  were  intended  to  withstand  all  foes  at 
all  seasons.  Should  Watch  Cross  be  laid  aside,  the  whole  of 
Horsley's  subsequent  allocation  of  the  Notitia  names  is  thrown 
out  of  course.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  *  Witch 
Stone*  would  start  from  its  hiding-place,  in  the  foundation  of 
some  cottage  or  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  one  of  the 
stations  west  of  Cambeck  Fort,  and  resolve  the  interesting 
question.  Until  such  an  event  does  occur,  some  doubt  must 
hang  upon  the  subject.  The  reader  will  now  understand  how 
it  is,  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  stations  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  the  Wall  are  said  to  be  eighteen  in 
number,  and  according  to  others  only  seventeen.  For  the 
reason  just  referred  to,  the  Notitia  names  of  the  stations  are 
not  given  on  the  Map  of  the  Wall  westward  of  Petriana. 

The  remainder  of  the  stations  of  the  Notitia  were  probably 
outposts,  intended  to  give  support  to  the  whole  structure. 
The  difficulty  of  rightly  appropriating  the  Notitia  appellations 
to  such  of  these  as  have  not  yielded  inscribed  stones,  is  even 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  those  which  follow  more  closely  the 
line  of  the  Wall. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  com- 
pare the  ancient  with  the  modem  names  of  the  stations,  as  far 

*  The  plough  haa  now  paased  over  the  station  of  Watch  Cross.  The  inquiries  which 
I  haye  made  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  two  different  occasions,  are,  on 
the  whole,  confirmatory  of  Hodgson's  view. 
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as  they  are  ascertained ;  in  doing  so,  he  will  be  strack  with 
the  almost  total  absence  of  any  similarity  between  them.  So 
complete,  it  would  appear,  has  been  the  subversion  by  Pict, 
and  Saxon,  and  Dane,  of  the  Roman  domination  in  the  north 
of  England,  that  the  very  names  of  the  cities  which  were 
occupied  by  the  empire  for  centuries  have  perished, 

"  And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

In  addition  to  the  Stations,  Castella  or  Mile-Castles 
were  provided  for  the  use  of  the  troops  which  garrisoned  the 
Wall.  They  derive  their  modem  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  usually  placed  at  the  distance  of  a 
Roman  mile  fix)m  each  other.  They  were  quadrangular 
buildings,  differing  somewhat  in  size,  but  usually  measuring 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  each  direction.  With  two  excep- 
tions, they  have  been  placed  against  the  southern  face  of  the 
Wall;  the  castle  at  Portgate,  every  trace  of  which  is  now 
ol^terated,  and  another  near  ^Esica,  the  foundations  of 
which  may,  with  some  diflSculty,  still  be  traced,  seem  to  have 
projected  equally  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Wall.  Though 
generally  placed  about  seven  furlongs  from  each  other,  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  independently  of  distance,  has  fre- 
quently determined  the  spot  of  their  location.  Whenever  the 
Wall  has  had  occasion  to  traverse  a  river  or  a  mountain-pass, 
a  mile-castle  has  uniformly  been  placed  on  the  one  side  or 
other  to  guard  the  defile.  The  mile-towers  have  generally 
had  but  one  gate  of  entrance,  which  was  of  very  substantial 
masonry,  and  was  uniformly  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
wall;  the  most  perfect  specimen  now  remaining,  however, 
has  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  gateway.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture  what  were  the  internal  arrangements  of  these 
buildings ;  probably  they  afforded  little  accommodation  be- 
yond what  their  four  strong  walls  and  well-barred  gates  gave. 
Hodgson  states  that  when  the  foundations  of  the  castle  north- 
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east  of  Housesteads  were  removed  in  1832,  the  remains  of  an 
inner  wall  were  seen  all  round,  parallel  to  the  outer  walls. 
He  hence  infers  that  the  space  between  the  walls  has  been 
roofed,  and  the  centre  uncovered.  Deferring  the  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  until,  in  the  course  of  our  local  de- 
scription, we  arrive  at  the  most  perfect  specimen  remaining 
— ^the  mile-castle,  near  Cawfields — the  reader  is  meanwhile 
referred  to  the  lithograph  which  depicts  this  interesting 
ruin. 

Between  the  mile-castles,  four  subsidiary  buildings,  gene- 
rally denominated  Turrets  or  Watch  Towers,  were  placed. 
They  were  little  more  than  stone  sentry-boxes.  It  is  with 
much  difficulty  that  they  cim  now  be  traced.  Horsley,  in  his 
day,  complained  that  "  scarce  three  of  them  could  be  made 
out  in  succession."  Would  that  the  modem  antiquary  could 
make  the  same  lamentation  !  Scarcely  one  along  the  whole 
line  can  with  certainty  be  determined.  They  contained  an 
interior  space  of  eight  or  ten  feet  square.  Horsley  states  the 
distance  between  them  to  have  been  three  hundred  and  eight 
yards — ^the  whole  number  would  consequently  be  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  Though  small  buildings,  they  were,  like  all 
the  works  of  the  Romans,  built  for  perpetuity.  Hodgson 
found  the  falls  of  one  near  Birdoswald  to  be  nearly  three 
feet  thick.  Such  were  the  buildings  provided  for  the  lodge- 
ment and  security  of  the  cohorts,  whose  hard  lot  it  was  to 
guard  this  frontier  barrier.  A  plan  of  Cilurnum,  and  the 
works  in  its  vicinity,  taken  from  Warburton's  Vallum  Roma- 
num,  in  Plate  H,  exhibits  these  ^arrangements,  and  shows,  as 
he  remarks,  how  the  Wall  and  the  Vallum,  the  stations, 
turrets,  and  castles,  yielded  mutual  assistance  to  each  other. 

But  all  these  arrangements  were  not  enough ;  without 
Roads,  one  important  element  in  the  strength  of  the  Great 
Barrier,  would  have  been  wanting.  Nothing  economizes  mili- 
tary force  more  effectually  than  the  possession  of  means  for 
quickly  concentrating  all  available  resources  upon  any  point 
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that  the  enemy  may  select  for  attack.  The  advance  of  Roman 
armies,  and  the  formation  of  roads,  were  uniformly  contem- 
poraneous. The  Barrier  therefore  had  its  Military  Way. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  part 
of  the  works.  Without  it  all  the  rest  would  have  been 
useless.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  incorrect  to  say,  that  both 
Vallum  and  Wall  were  subsidiary  to  it,  and  that  the  chief  use 
of  these  structures  was  to  guard  the  road,  and  to  protect  and 
conceal  fix)m  view,  both  on  the  north  and  south,  the  troops 
that  marched  along  it.  The  modem  history  of  the  district 
traversed  by  the  Wall  furnishes  a  singular  corroboration  of 
this  opinion.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  operations  of  the 
Royalist  forces  were  greatly  impeded  by  the  absence  of  a  good 
road  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle.  In  the  rebellion  of 
1746  a  sinular  inconvenience  was  experienced.  Marshal  Wade 
was  at  Newcastle  when  the  Pretender  appeared  before  the 
city  of  Carlisle.  The  commandant  of  the  city  immediately 
sent  an  express,  to  inform  him  of  his  position.  The  general's 
answer  contained  these  words  : — 

"  Newcastle,  Nwember  lOa,  1746,  7  o'clock. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  have  just  now  the  favour  of  your  letter  by  express,  with 
an  account  of  the  Rebels'  approach  near  your  city.    The  spirit  and  resolution 
with  which  you  exert  yourselves  is  very  commendable,  and  I  hope  will  con- 
tribute to  disappoint  the  Bebels  of  any  design  they  may  have  formed  against 

you I  cannot  follow  them,  the  way  they  may  probably  take 

being  impauable  for  Artillery but  I  hope  to  meet  them  in 

Lancashire,  and  make  them  repent  of  their  rashness I  wish 

you  all  imaginable  success. 

And  am,  Gentlemen,  your 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Geoege  Wade."  a 

Thus,  for  want  of  a  military  road  across  the  Isthmus,  the  im- 
portance of  which  had  been  perceived  by  the  Romans  sixteen 
centuries  previously,  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  was  perilled, 

*  Mounsey's  Aeoount  of  the  oooupation  oi  Carlisle  in  1746. 
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and  a  hostile  force  permitted  to  pour  itself  into  the  heart  of 
England.  After  such  terrible  warnings,  government  at  last 
interfered,  tod  the  way  now  known  in  the  district  by  the 
name  of  the  Military  Road,  was  made  at  the  pubhc  expense. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  takes  precisely  the  track 
which  the  engineers  of  Rome  had  so  many  centuries  before 
selected.  In  the  map  of  the  Wall  which  accompanies  this 
Work,  the  modem  military  road  is  delineated. 

The  importance  of  a  good  road,  protected  by  miUtary  posts 
at  short  intervals,  in  securing  the  tranquillity  of  a  turbulent 
district,  is  strikingly  shown  in  another  instance.^  That  part 
of  the  great  highway  between  Madrid  and  Cadiz  which  crosses 
the  wild  hills  of  the  Sierra  barrier,  was  form^y  left  to  the 
robber  and  the  wolf,  without  roads  or  villages.  A  road,  ad- 
mirably planned,  was  at  length  executed  by  Charles  Le  Maur, 
an  able  engineer  in  the  service  of  Charles  lU.  The  task  of 
guarding  it  was  the  difficulty  next  to  be  overowne.  For 
this  purpose,  Spain,  who  had  colonized  the  new  world,  and 
expelled  her  rich  Jews  and  industrious  Moors,  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  foreign  assistance.  In  1768,  a  colony  of  Grermans 
and  Swiss  settled  upon  the  line  on  condition  of  maintaining  a 
constant  guard.^  This  is  done  to  the  present  day.  Several 
consecutive  towns,  such  as  Carolina,  in  Andalusia,  are  occupied 
by  people  speaking  nothing  but  the  German  language,  and 
regular  patrols  are  constantly  on  the  move  fix)m  one  town  to 
another.  These  Germans  have  their  land  in  better  order  and 
cultivation  than  the  Spaniards.  This  Spanish  highway,  with 
its  stations  at  regular  intervals,  with  its  foreign  guards,  who 
from  generation  to  generation  maintain  the  tongue  and  the 
habits  of  their  fatherland,  presents  too  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  manner  in  which  the  northern  frontier  of 


»  To  which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  a  fellow-pilgrim  (1849),  Capt.  Weatherley, 
then  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  who  had  travened  the  road  when  serring  in  the  Peninsnla. 
'  Ford*9  Hand-book  of  Spain,  1st  edition,  p.  S06. 
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Roman  power  in  Bntain  was  defended,  to  be  passed  over 
without  obtaining  at  least  this  brief  notice. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  1852,  England's  great 
Captain,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  subjugation  of  the 
Cafl&'es,-r-a  people  who  now  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
British  that  the  aborigines  of  this  island  did  to  the  Romans, 
— should  recommend  that  South  Africa  be  traversed  with 
roads:  precisely  the  course  which  Agricola  and  Hadrian 
pursued. 

Gordon,  in  his  IHnerarium  Septentrionale,  says,  that  two 
military  ways  belonged  to  the  Barrier :  a  small  Military  Way, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Wall,  and,  beyond  it,  the  Great 
Military  Way.  In  addition  to  these,  Horsley  enumerates  a 
third,  which  he  calls  the  Old  Military  Way.  Horsley  con- 
ceives that  the  north  rampart  of  the  Vallum  constitutes  the 
road  which  was  used  by  Agricola  and  Hadrian  in  transporting 
their  troops  from  station  to  station,  and  that  when  Severus 
built  the  Wall,  he  formed  a  new  road — ^the  great  military 
way — ^which  pursued  an  independent  course,  sometimes  co- 
inciding with  the  old  road,  but  more  frequently  keeping  nearer 
to  the  Wall.  That  there  may  have  been  a  path-way  imme- 
diately under  the  Wall  which  went  from  turret  to  turret,  on 
which  the  Roman  sentries  marched  witli  slow  and  measured 
pace,  when  they  did  not  choose  to  expose  themselves  upon  the 
parapets  of  the  Wall,  is  not  improbable ;  though  we  now  look 
in  vain  for  any  traces  of  it.  But  that  the  north  agger  of  the 
Vallum  was  thrown  up  either  by  Agricola  or  Hadrian  to  serve 
the  piUTposes  of  a  road,  is  a  proposition  too  startling  to  be 
received  even  on  the  authority  of  Horsley.  In  some  places, 
indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  flattened  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
traffic  along  it,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  course  where 
the  works  of  the  Vallum  are  not  under  cultivation,  the  ram- 
part is  too  conical,  too  narrow,  and  too  rugged,  to  admit  of 
such  a  use.  Excepting  in  those  situations,  where  stones  are 
mingled  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  agger,  it  exhibits  no  signs 
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of  having  been  paved.*  The  manner  in  which  all  the  ramparts 
of  the  Vallum  on  Tepper  Moor  are  encumbered  with  blocks  of 
basalt,  clearly  shows,  that  here  at  least  there  has  been  no 
road.  Besides,  few  who  trace  the  lines  of  the  Vallum  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  observe  their  complete  parallelism,  will  be  able 
to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  the  works  were  con- 
temporaneous;  whereas,  Horsley's  theory  ascribes  part  to 
Agricola,  and  part  to  Hadrian :  moreover,  it  may  be  added, 
that  so  much  dp  the  northern,  and  the  southernmost  agger 
resemble  each  other,  that  unbiassed  observers  will  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt,  that  they  have  been  thrown  up  to  serve  a 
precisely  similar  purpose. 

Happily,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  respecting  the  other 
road,  which  Horsley  calls  Severus'  Greater  Military  Way,  as 
in  the  untilled  districts  of  the  country  it  may  be  traced  for 
several  consecutive  miles ;  and  if  we  receive  the  theory,  that 
the  Murus  and  Vallmn  are  one  work,  there  is  no  need  to  seek 
for  any  other. 

The  Military  Wat  is  usually  about  seventeen  feet  wide, 
and  is  composed  of  rubble  so  arranged  as  to  present  a  rounded 
surface,  elevated  in  its  centre  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above 
the  adjoining  ground.  When  carried  along  the  slope  of  a  hiD, 
the  hanging  side  is  made  up  by  large  kerb-stones.  In  most 
places  where  it  still  remains,  it  is  completely  grass-grown, 
but  may,  notwithstanding,  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
neighbouring  ground  by  the  colour  of  its  herbage,  the  dryness 
of  its  substratum  allowing  the  growth  of  a  finer  description  of 
plant.  For  the  same  reason,  a  sheep-track  generally  runs 
along  it.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  soldiery,  the  road 
went  from  castle  to  castle,  and  so,  from  station  to  station.  In 
doing  this  it  did  not  always  keep  close  to  the  Wall,  but  took 

'  On  putting  the  inquiry  pointedly  to  a  person  who  had  ploughed  up  some  portions 
of  the  Vallum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wallsend,  near  Glenwhelt,  and  who  was  also 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  Maiden-way  (a  Roman  road)  was  formed, 
I  was  told  that  there  were  no  traces  of  pavement  in  the  Vallum. 
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the  easiest  path  between  the  required  points.  In  traversing 
the  precipitous  grounds  between  Sewingshields  and  Thirlwall, 
the  ingenuity  pf  the  engineer  has  been  severely  tried;  but 
most  successfully  has  he  performed  his  task.  Whilst,  as  pre- 
viously observed,  the  Wall  shoots  over  the  highest  and  steepest 
summits,  the  road  pursues  its  tortuous  course,  from  one  plat- 
form of  the  rock  to  another,  so  as  to  bring  the  traveller  from 
mile-castle  to  mile-castle  by  the  easiest  possible  gradients. 
Often  has  it  been  my  lot  to  notice  how  naturally,  towards  the 
dose  of  a  fatiguing  day's  march,  the  less  zealous  of  our  ex- 
ploring party,  more  anxious  to  select  an  easy  track  than  to 
keep  close  companionship  with  the  Wall,  have,  most  uncon- 
sciously, pursued  the  route  of  the  Roman  way.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  the  art  of  the  engineer,  the  steepness  of  the  road 
in  some  places  is  such,  that  most  of  our  modem  carmen,  with 
all  their  boasted  skill,  would  be  greatly  puzzled  if  required  to 
traverse  it  with  a  waggon  laden  with  military  stores.^ 

Although  the  road  now  described  has  probably  been  the 
only  carriage-way  between  the  two  great  lines  of  fortification, 
another,  situated  to  the  south  of  them,  has  afforded  direct 
conununication  between  some  of  the  inland  stations.  From 
CiLURNiJM  to  Magna,  the  Wall  forms  a  curved  line,  in  order 
to  gain  the  highest  hills  of  the  district.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  whose  business  did  not  require  them  to  call  at 
any  intermediate  point,  a  road  went,  like  the  string  of  a  bow, 
direct  from  the  one  station  to  the  other.  This  road,  which  is 
shown  in  Plate  II.,  went  near  tht  modem  village  of  Newburgh, 
where  Roman  remains  are  occasionally  found,  and  passed  by 
the  north  gate  of  Vindolana,  Chesterhohn,  near  to  which  a 


1  We  must  not  pronounce  a  road  to  be  impraotdoable^  because  now  it  would  be 
thought  BO.  A  Northumberland  &rmer,  speaking  to  me  upon  this  subject,  said  he  had 
seen  roads  which,  in  his  neighbourhood,  were  regularly  traversed  only  a  century  ago, 
on  which  no  one  woidd  yenture  now*a-days ;  **  descending  its  decliyities  was  like 
coming  down  a  crag-side."  He  had  driyen  through  mosses  in  which  the  horses  were 
regularly  enveloped,  but  he  had  no  xnisgivings  so  long  as  he  could  SDe  their  heads. 
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Roman  mile-stone  still  stands.  Some  portions  of  the  ancient 
pavement  still  remain  near  Morwood.  It  is  probable  that  this 
Roman  Military  Way  was  farther  continued,  south  of  the 
Wall,  direct  to  Stanwix. 

If  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied 
with  roads  as  a  means  of  rapidly  communicating  information ; 
speaking-trumpets  or  pipes,  we  are  told,  ran  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Wall.  Of  this,  Drayton,  long  ago,  sang  in  his 
Polyolbion — 

'*  Townes  stood  upon  my  length,  where  garrisons  were  laid 
Their  limits  to  defend ;  and  for  my  greater  aid, 
With  turrets  I  was  built,  where  sentinels  were  plac'd 
To  watch  upon  the  Pict ;  so  me  my  makers  grac'd 
With  hollow  pipes  of  brasse,  along  me  still  they  went, 
By  which  they  in  one  fort  still  to  another  sent. 
By  speaking  in  the  same,  to  tell  them  what  to  doe, 
And  soe  from  sea  to  sea  could  I  be  whispered  through." 

Sir  Christopher  Ridley,  in  his  letter  tells  us,  that — 
**  In  this  Wall  was  theyr  a  trunck  of  brass,  or  whatever  kynd  of  mettal, 
which  went  from  one  place  to  another  along  the  Wall,  and  came  into  the 
Captaynes  chamber,  whereat  they  had  watchers  for  the  same,  and  yf  theyr 
had  bene  stiyfe  or  business  betwyxt  the  enemies,  and  that  the  watchmen  did 
blow  a  horn  in  at  the  end  of  the  truncke  that  came  into  the  chamber,  and  so 
from  one  to  one ;  there  was  certayn  money  payed  yearly  to  the  mantenance 
of  this  trunck  by  the  inhabitants  theyrabout,  and  doith  yet  pay  to  some 
gentilmen  in  Northymberland,  the  which  money  is  called  horn-geld  money."* 

Camden  also  refers  to  this  curious  tradition.  Once,  but 
only  once,  have  I  met  with  this  story  in  my  own  rambles. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  a  similar  statement  is  made 

respecting  the  Barrier  of  the  Upper  Isthmus.     A  friendly 

correspondent,*  who  has  often  traversed  it,  informs  me — 

"  One  old  man  told  me,  that  when  he  was  young,  on  digging  through  one 
of  the  wall  stations — at  Upper  Croy — they  came  upon  stone  pipes,  laid  hori- 

'  Hodgson,  howerer,  distincdj  prores,  that  ihe  comage^  or  caatle-gnard  rent  of  the 
North  of  England — orighiaUy  a  payment  in  lien  of  cattle,  and  called  in  English,  homgeld 
and  neatgeU,  cattle-tax,  or  ox-laj— haa  nothing  whaterer  to  do  with  sounding  the  war- 
alarm  b/  homs. 

'  John  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
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Kontally  in  the  soil,  and  joined  at  the  ends  like  those  for  water.  From  the 
elevation  of  the  place,  it  is  quite  obyious  that  they  could  not  be  water  con- 
duits. This  old  person  said,  that  the  idea  he  had  heard  *  learned  people ' 
give  of  these  pipes,  was,  that  they  were  for  speaking  through.  That  the  pipes 
were  found,  and  made  of  stone,  not  day,  is  certain." 

Pipes  of  lead  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  ruins  of  the 
stations,  and  pipes  of  burnt  day  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. To  tWs  circumstance  the  tradition  probably  owes  its 
rise.  They  are  not,  however,  found  in  the  Wall,  and,  when 
placed  in  the  stations,  have  served  a  totally  different  purpose. 
Besides,  the  inutility  of  the  contrivance  militates  against  the 
probability  of  its  adoption  :  the  sentinels  at  their  posts  could 
easily  transmit  hasty  inteUigence  from  end  to  end,  by  the  voice 
or  by  horns,  without  pipes  imbedded  in  the  Wall.  Tubes, 
moreover,  so  imbedded,  would  not  have  the  elasticity  requisite 
to  convey  sound. 

This  traditionary  fiction  is  probably  of  more  than  mediaeval 
antiquity.  XiphiUne,  in  his  Life  of  Severus,  tells  some  such 
marvellous  tale  about  the  towers  of  Byzantium. 

A  description  of  the  Masonry  of  the  erections  which  have 
passed  in  review  before  us,  will  conclude  this  general  exa- 
mination of  the  Barrier. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured  by  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  will  form  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  subject. 

"  I  have  several  times  thought  over  the  subject  of  the  Boman  Wall  since 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  The  Eomans  constructed  works  with  many 
different  ^ds  of  masonry ;  no  doubt  all  chosen  to  suit  the  material  used, 
the  place,  and  the  skill  of  the  builders.  In  Home,  and  Italy  generally,  works 
of  great  magnificence  were  constructed,  when  the  art  displayed  was  equal  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  design.  Such  a  work  was  the  famed  Arch  of  Trajan, 
the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  others.  In  these  works,  construction  of  the  highest  order  was 
used,  and  the  sculptor  emulated  the  architect.  The  lettered  altars  and  sculp- 
tured figures  found  on  the.line  of  *  the  Wall '  must  not  be  compared  with  the 
best  workmanship  of  Home. 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  general  character  of  the 
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work  on  the  Wall  was  adapted  to  suit  the  time,  the  countiy,  and  more  espe- 
cially, the  labourers  employed  on  the  work.  The  Wall,  being  a  work  of 
defence,  had  to  be  constructed  in  haste ;  the  country  was  wild,  rude,  and 
without  roads,  excepting  such  as  the  Bomans  caused  to  be  made.  This 
<  caused  to  be  made  *  is,  I  think,  the  key  to  the  character  of  the  masonry 
chosen.  ....  The  form  of  construction  is  the  easiest  and  strongest  which 
rude,  uneducated  men  could  accomplish ;  and,  with  good  mortar,  such  as  the 
Romans  knew  so  well  how  to  make,  is  the  kind  of  work  calculated  to  endure 
for  centuries,  as  we  find  it  has  done The  works  of  the  Wall  I  con- 
sider to  have  been  chiefly  constructed  by  the  natives,  under  the  armed  supear- 
intendence  and  teaching  of  the  soldier.  The  Eoman  knew  no  right  but  that 
of  the  conqueror ;  his  object  was  conquest  for  use ;  use  of  the  land,  and  the 
labour  that  was  upon  it.  The  Soman  soldier  was  a  fighting  animal,  and  was 
80  &r  dyUized  as  to  know  how  to  make  the  comparative  savage  do  his  work 
upon  his  plan,  and  this  was  shaped  to  suit  the  labour  used.  Consider  the 
length  of  the  WaU,  and  the  extent  of  the  works  upon  it,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  for  the  army  to  have  constructed  it,  would  have  been  to  have  kept  them 
constantly  working  instead  of  watching  and  fighting. 

<<  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  heavy  masonry  to  construct  on 
one  of  the  railways.  It  was  not  unlike  the  Boman  Wall  in  character.  I 
found  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  regularly  educated  mason,  and  bought 
several  scores  of  trowels  and  hammers ;  these  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  un- 
educated labourers,  set  them  to  work  under  the  superintendence  of  educated 
foremen,  looking  after  the  whole  myself.  This  is  a  case  similar  to  the  one  I 
have  imagined  for  the  great  Wall ;  only  the  work  my  labourers  performed  had 
more  difficulties  about  it  than  the  Wall,  and  yet  these  uneducated  men  per- 
formed the  work  perfectly.* 

<*  Think  of  the  Boman  bringing  in,  at  the  sword's  point,  hundreds  of  cap- 
tive natives,  placing,  for  the  first  time,  tools  in  their  hands,  indicating  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  compelling  the  trembling  slaves  to  do  it ! "  < 

The  stones  employed  in  building  the  Wall  and  stations 
were  very  carefully  selected.  When  good  stones  were  to  be 
had  near  at  hand,  they  were  taken ;  but  those  of  inferior 
quality  were  never  used  to  avoid  the  labour  of  bringing  better 
from  a  distance.     In  some  parts  of  the  line,  in  Cumberland 

1  It  must,  howefver,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  even  the  uneduoAted  labourer,  in  a  highly 
ctrilised  community,  haa  nnconsdouBly  reoeiTed  a  considerable  amount  of  mental 
training,  which  places  him  in  a  situation  much  superior  to  that  of  the  mere  savage. 

'  The  remainder  of  this  valuable  communication  lb,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition, 
embodied  in  the  subsequent  account  of  the  Masonry  of  the  WalL 
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especially,  the  stone  must  have  been  brought  fix)m  quarries 
seven  or  eight  miles  off.  A  quartzose  grit  was  generally 
selected  not  only  on  account  of  its  hardness,  but  because  its 
rough  surface  gave  it  a  firmer  adhesion  to  the  mortar.  The 
stone  which  has  been  used  in  the  works  at  Wallsend  is  of  a 
much  coarser  grit  than  any  that  is  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The  quarries  from  which  the  stone  has  been  procured  can, 
in  many  instances,  be  precisely  ascertained.  On  Fallowfield 
Fell,  not  far  from  Chollerford,  is  an  ancient  quarry,  on  the 
face  of  which  the  words,  [pJetra  plavi[i]  caeantini,  the  rock 
of  Flavins  Carantinus — are  still  to  be  traced,  as  is  shown  in 
the  woodcut,  page  139. 

On  opening  out,  in  the  year  1837,  some  old  quarries  on  the 
high,  brown  hill  of  Barcombe,  near  Thomgrafton,  a  small  copper 
vessel  was  found,  containing  a  large  number  of  coins,  all  of  the 
upper  empire.  Another  Roman  quarry  existed  on  Haltwhistle 
Fell.  In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Newcastle  upon-Tyne,  John  Clayton,  Esq.,  says — 

"In  riding  over  Haltwhistle  Fell,  before  its  enclesure,  in  the  summer  of 
1844, 1  came  upon  some  workmen  employed  in  re-opening  an  old  quarry. 
They  told  me  they  had  met  with  a  "written  stone;'*  I  dismounted,  and 
climbed  the  face  of  the  rock,  when  I  found  inscribed,  in  letters  clear  and  firesh, 

LEG.  VI.  V. 

From  its  position  on  a  wide  waste,  far  removed  from  any  abode,  but  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Roman  WaU,  this  quarry  could  not  possibly  have 
been  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  supply  stones  for  the  building  of  the 
Wall ;  and  from  the  freshness  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  it  must  have 
been  filled  up  with  earth  soon  after  the  soldiers  ceased  to  use  it.  The  work- 
men promised  to  spare  the  *  written  rock/  but  the  next  time  I  rode  that  way 
it  had  been  shivered  to  atoms." 

The  quarry  was  shortly  afterwards  abandoned. 

In  Cumberland  there  are  several  Roman  inscriptions  on  the 
face  of  the  ancient  quarries.  About  two  mUes  west  of 
Birdoswald,  and  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south 
of  the  road,  is  Coome  (or  Combe)  Crag,  which,  besides  other 
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markings,  presents  something  like  the  following  inscription — 


8£  .  .  BVS 
AI  .  .  .  . 
.      .      .    VSTUS. 


This  perhaps  may  be  read — Severus  Alexander  Augustus, 
though  most  probably  it  is  the  work  of  some  common  soldier 
employed  at  the  quarry,  who  panted  after  immortaUty. 

The  cut,  which  is  taken  from  a  plate  in  Hutchinson's  Cum- 
berland, exhibits  some  curious  markings  that  were  formerly 
visible  on  the  face  of  the  Shawk  Quarries,  near  Dalston.    The 


I     -«llllllllll/llll|ll|l||l|\llllllll!lll)I^^S''iiiS  ^^' 

u'iiiiiiio)lwii|/l'illl/lAl/f|f|)j/|||l''i'>«^  '" 

letters  and  marks  had  evidently  been  formed  with  the  point  of 
a  "pick."  Hutchinson's  correspondent  conceives  that  the 
Romans  used  these  quarries,  if  not  for  the  building  of  that 
part  of  the  Wall  which  lies  towards  Burgh  and  Bowness,  yet 
for  their  station  near  Wigton   or  at  CarUsle. 

The  most  remarkable  of  this  class  of  Antiquities,  in  these 
parts,  is  the  "Written  Rock  of  the  Gelt,"  near  Brampton. 
The  Uthograph  on  the  opposite  page  accurately  represents  this 
curious  relic  of  antiquity.  As  the  scar  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  the  river  Gelt  washes  its  base,  it  is  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  the  inquiring  visitor  can  give  it  a  satisfactory 
examination ;  it  will,  however,  well  reward  his  exertions,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  will  give  additional 
zest  to  the  ramble.     The  inscribed  part  of  the  rock  is  fully 
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fifty  feet  above  the  water.  The  letters  seem  to  have  been  made 
by  connecting  with  a  chisel  or  pick  a  number  of  holes  drilled 
in  the  rock  in  the  required  ^^  - 
order;  at  all  events,  the  lliji 
terminations  of  the  strokes  |j|!|j| 
have  been  thus  formed. 
Some  doubt  e^dsts  as  to  the  precise  reading  of  the  inscription, 
but  the  general  purport  of  it  is  this : — ^The  vexillarii  of  the 
second  legion  under  an  optio  called  Agricola,  were,  in  the 
consulship  of  Flavins  Aper  and  Albinus  Maximus  (a.d.  207), 
employed  to  hew  stone  here  for  the  Romans.^  It  is  piteous, 
when  surveying  so  interesting  a  relic  of  antiquity,  and  one 
which  has  outlived  the  accidents  of  upwards  of  sixteen  cen- 
turies, to  observe  that  it  has  been  approached  by  men  who 
cannot  sympathize  with  the  mighty  dead,  and  who  have  in- 
scribed their  own  names  upon  the  rock  to  the  defacement  of 
the  inscription.  Notoriety  is  easily  earned,  but  it  is  not 
always  of  an  enviable  character. 

The  exterior  masonry  of  the  Wall  consists,  on  both  sides, 
of  carefully  squared  freestone  blocks  ;^  the  interior,  of  rubble 
of  any  description  firmly  imbedded  in  mortar.  The  character 
of  the  fecing-stones  is  peculiar,  yet  pretty  uniform.  They  are 
eight  or  nine  inches  thick, 
and  ten  or  eleven  broad; 
their  length,  which  is  per- 
haps their  characteristic 
featiu'e,  not  unfrequently 
amounts  to  twenty  inches. 
The  part  of  the  stone  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  is  cut 
across  *  the  bait,'  so  as  to 
avoid  its  scaling  off*  by 
the  lines  of  stratification ;  the  stone  tapers  towards  the  end 

*  Hodgson,  II,  ii,  298. 

*  It  would  be  described  by  a  modern  builder  as  a  rough  blookiug  cour*t'. 
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which  is  set  into  the  Wall,  and  has  a  form  nearly  resembling 
that  of  a  wedge.  The  cut  shows  its  usaal  form.  Owing 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  stones  are  set  into  the  Wall,  the 
necessity  of  bonding  tiles — so  diaracteristic  of  Roman  ma- 
sonry in  the  south  of  England — ^is  altogether  superseded. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  single  tile  used  in  any 
part  of  the  Wall.  Stones  of  the  shape  and  size  which  have 
now  been  described  were  just  those  which  could  be  most 
easily  wrought  in  the  quarry,  most  conveniently  carried  on  the 
backs  of  the  poor  enslaved  Britons  to  the  Wall,  and  most 
easily  fitted  into  their  bed.  The  uniformity  in  their  appear- 
ance is  such  as  to  enable  us,  aft^  a  little  practice,  at  once  to 
recognise  them  in  the  churches,  castles,  farm-buildings,  and 
fences  of  the  district  through  which  the  Wall  runs. 

In  Cumberland,  the  stones  are  rather  larger  than  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  line,  a  thickness  of  twelve  inches  not 
being  uncommon,  with  a  corresponding  breadth.  The  blocks 
in  the  north  face  of  the  Wall,  also,  are  not  unfirequently  larger 
than  those  in  the  south.  The  stones  of  which  the  walls  of  the 
stations  are  composed  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  main 
Wall.  Their  average  thickness  is  from  five  to  seven  inches, 
and  their  breadth  from  six  to  eight. 

As  already  observed,  the  stations  appear  to  have  been  built 
before  the  Wall,  and  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required  that 
they  should  be  run  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  smaller  class 
of  stone  was  allowed  to  pass  muster  here  than  was  used  in  the 
Wall.     The  workmanship  also  is  of  inferior  quaUty. 

The  front  of  the  stones,  both  of  the  Wall  and  stations,  is 
roughly  '  scabbled'  with  the  pick.  In  some  parts  of  the  line, 
this  tooling  takes  a  definite  form;  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  marking  called  the  diamond  broaching  is  most  common. 
Sometimes  the  stone  is  scored  with  waved  lines,  or  with  small 
squares,  or  with  nearly  upright  lines.  The  woodcuts  illus- 
trative of  the  masonry  at  Chester  Holm,  and  of  the  Crypt  at 
Hexham,  to  be  introduced  along  with  the  account  of  these 
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places,  will  exemplify  some  of  these  kinds  of  broaching.  It 
was  not  until  I  had  become  tolerably  familiar  with  the  Wall, 
that  my  attention  was  called  to  this  peculiar  kind  of  tooling. 


A  visit  to  Habitancum  and  Bkemenium,  where  the  stones 
are  nearly  all  broached  in  the  diamond  fashion,  induced  me 
to  mspect  the  Wall  more  narrowly  in  this  respect.  I  have 
since  frequently  detected  it,  especially  in  Cumberland.  It 
is  rare  in  the  Northumbrian  portion.  Is  this  broaching 
peculiar  to  a  particular  legion,  or  to  a  certain  period  ?  The 
station  of  Habitancum  is  understood  to  have  been  rebuilt 
by  Garac»lla — can  the  other  stations,  and  those  parts  of  the 
Wall  Vfheace  this  kind  of  marking  appears,  have  also  under- 
gone repair  at  the  same  time,  or  is  it  the  work  of  some  par- 
ticular l^on?  The  same  kind  of  broaching  may  be  noticed 
in  some  of  the  stones  at  Chester,  the  Deva  Igenorum  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  head-quarters  of 
the  20th  legion.  Though  unable  to  resolve  the  doubt,  I 
think  that  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  may  lead  to  some 
worthy  result. 

Cuttings  resembling  masons'   marks  occasionally  occur. 


^K9m    ^     W»     If    *^*s 


Sometimes  they  consist  of  a  single  or  double  stroke ;  some- 
times of  a  diagonal  cross,  sometimes  of  a  rectangular.     The 
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other  marks  which  are  here  represented  are  less  frequently 
met  with.^ 


1 

1 

Mj 

The  tenacity  of  the  mortar  which  was  used,  forms  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  strength  of  the  whole  fabric.  That 
which  is  in  use  now  is  generally  spoiled,  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  The  prevailing  practice  is,  first  of  all,  to  slack 
the  lime  by  pouring  a  quantity  of  water  upon  it  when  Ijring 
in  a  heap ;  in  most  cases  this  does  not  sufficiently  pulverize  it : 
it  is  then  mixed  with  any  earth  bearing  the  least  resemblance 
to  sand,  and  the  two  are  worked  together  very  imperfectly 
with  a  shovel.  The  mortar  thus  made  often  stands  and 
hardens,  so  as  to  require  to  be  once  and  again  mixed  with 
water,  and  worked  up  before  it  is  used.  It  thus  becomes 
quite  impoverished ;  and,  after  all,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
mason,  it  is  employed  in  so  dry  a  state  that  the  stone  soon 
takes  all  the  moisture  from  it,  and  it  becomes  little  better  than 
powder.  The  gigantic  railway  operations  of  recent  times  have 
driven  men  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  compelled  them  afresh 
to  discover  the  Roman  method  of  preparing  mortar.  On  the 
authority  of  engineers  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  Wall, 
I  am  enabled  to  state,  that  the  mortar  of  that  structure  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  grout  and  concrete^  of  the  railway 
mason  of  the  present  day.  Specimens  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  grout  are  before  me,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  their  preparation. 

^  The  cuts  rapresenting  these  xnarkingB  are  transferred  from  my  note-book,  without 
reference  to  scale. 

^  Concrete  contains  less  lime,  and  is  mixed  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  water  than 
grout.     It  is  chiefly  used  in  large  masses,  to  form  an  artificial  foundation  for  a  building. 
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The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  the  railway  engineer 
prepares  his  mortar.  The  lime,  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes 
from  the  kiln,  is  first  ground  to  powder,  and  is  then  mixed 
with  sand  and  gravel  and  chippings  of  stone.  The  purposes 
for  which  the  mortar  is  required  indicate  the  coarseness  and 
quantity  of  the  intermingling  gravel.  When  wanted  as  con- 
crete, to  form,  independently  of  other  materials,  the  founda- 
tion of  some  heavy  structure,  stony  fragments  of  larger  size 
are  mingled  with  the  lime  than  when  the  mortar  is  to  be  used 
to  cement  chiselled  stones,  or  even  than  when  wanted  to  con- 
stitute with  rubble  the  interior  of  a  wall.  The  mixture  of 
pounded  lime  and  gravel,  when  made,  is  not  mingled  with 
water,  until  the  moment  of  its  application  to  the  work  for 
which  it  is  required,  but  it  is  then  intimately  united  with  an 
abundant  quantity  of  it.  When  used  as  concrete,  the  mass 
will,  in  three  hours,  have  solidity  suflScient  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  man,  and  in  about  three  days  it  will  have  acquired  a  rock- 
like firmness.^ 

Such,  doubtless,  is  the  way^  in  which  the  mortar  of  the 
Roman  Wall  was  prepared,  and  it  would  have  this  very  im- 
portant advantage  over  that  generally  used  at  present,  that,  in 
a  very  short  time,  the  work  would  acquire  a  massiveness  and 
strength,  sufficient  to  resist  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  The 
mortar  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  periods  is  of  the  same 
character. 

Occasionally,  but  by  no  means  frequently,  small  pieces  of 
charcoal  are  mixed  with  the  mortar.  These  have  evidently 
been  derived  from  the  wood  used  in  burning  the  lime. 
Excepting  in  the  buildings  of  the  stations,  pounded  tile,  so 


*  For  this  information  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  my  brother,  Mr.  CJeorge  Barclay 
Bruce,  M.  Inst.  0.  E.,  under  whose  superintendenoe  the  Royal  Border  Bridge  orer  the 
Tweed  was  erected. 

'  The  ahnost  entire  absence  of  those  little  white  lumps  of  lime,  not  properly  mixed 
with  sand,  which  are  found  in  the  imperfectly  prepare^  mortar  of  modem  times,  shows 
that  the  lime  must  in  some  way  have  been  crushed  by  rollers  or  beaters. 
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characteristic  of  the  Roman  mortar  in  the  south  of  England,  is 
by  no  means  a  common  constituent  of  the  mortar  of  the  Wall. 
Limestone  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  district  through 
which  the  Wall  passes.  The  Romans  probably  burnt  it  in 
'sow  kilns.'  The  limestone  and  fuel  being  arranged  in 
alternate  layers,  tl^  whole  was  carefully  covCTcd  with  turf  and 
ignited.  This  simple  method  is  still  much  resorted  to  when 
the  lime  is  wanted  for  £arm  purposes. 

Supposing  the  stones  to  be  now  quarried  and  squared,  the 
lime  burnt  and  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  the  next  point  to 
be  attended  to  is  the  method  of  using  them.  The  foundation 
was  prepared  by  the  removal  of  the  natural  soil  to  the  width 
of  about  nine  feet.  In  the  hiU  district,  a  very  scanty  portion 
of  earth  covers  the  rocks ;  in  the  richer  regions  an  excavation 
of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  has  been  made  before  the 
subsoil  was  reached.  On  the  outer  and  inner  margins  of  the 
ground  thus  bared,  two  rows  of  flags  of  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  thickness,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty  in  breadth,  were 
generally  laid ;  no  mortar  was  placed  under  them.^  On  these 
were  laid  the  first  course  of  facing-stones,  which  were  usually 
the  lai^est  stones  used  in  the  structure.  In  the  higher  courses 
the  fEtdng-stones  are  uniformly  of  freestone,  on  the  ground 
course  a  *whinstone'  is  occasionally  introduced.  The  flag- 
stones of  the  foundation  usually  project  from  one  tp  five  inches 
beyond  the  first  course  of  £acing-stones,  and  these  again 
usually  stand  out  an  inch  or  two  beyond  the  second  course, 
after  which  the  wall  is  taken  straight  up.  In  some  parts  of 
the  line  the  flag-stones  do  not  appear  in  the  foundation — ^the 
first  course  of  facing-stones  being  laid  directly  upon  the 
ground.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sewingshields,  where  large 


^  Mr.  Bell,  of  Irthington,  tellfl  me,  that  in  some  plaoes  the  foundation  flags  of  the 
north  ride  point  upwards,  at  an  angle  of  ahout  twenty  degrees,  oaiued  apparentlj  hy  the 
settling  of  the  ponderous  mass.  In  this  oircumstanoe,  we  have  an  interesting  con- 
firmation of  the  supposition  that  the  Wall  was  surmounted  hy  a  parapet  on  its  north 
side.    The  foundation  would  have  settled  equally  if  hoth'sides  had  been  burdened  alike. 
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tracts  of  the  Wall  have  been  recently  removed,  a  careful  ob- 
server^ informs  me,  that  the  entire  foundation  has  for  some 
distance  been  laid  upon  a  bed  of  clay  of  three  or  four  inches 
thick. 

One  or  two  courses  of  facing-stones  having  been  placed 
in  their  beds  and  carefully  pointed,  a  mass  of  mortar  in  a 
very  fluid  state  was  poured  into  the  interior  of  the  wall,  and 
stones  of  any  kind  or  shape  that  were  of  a  convenient  siae 
were  '  puddled'  in  amongst  it.  Whinstones,  as  being  most 
abundant  in  the  district,  are  generally  used  for  the  fillmg. 
Course  after  course  was  added,  and  one  mass  of  concrete 
imposed  upon  another,  until  the  Wall  reached  the  required 
height.  When  the  whole  was  finished  it  formed  a  solid, 
compact  mass,  without  any  holes  or  crevices  in  the  mterior, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  as  firm  as  the  tmhewn  rock. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Une  the  mortar  has  been  '  hand-laid.' 
The  rubble  of  the  interior  having  been  first  disposed  in  its 
place,  the  mortar  has  been  laid  upon  it  with  a  trowel.  In 
this  case  the  mortar  never  penetrates  the  interstices  of  the 
mass,  and  does  not  make  such  soM  masonry^  the  method 
generaUy  pursued.  When,  however,  this  plan  is  adopted,  the 
rubble  stones  are  often  laid  upon  their  edges  in  a  slanting 
position;  and  when  those  of  the  next  layer,  as  occasionally 
occurs,  are  made  to  lean  in  the  opposite 
direction,  we  have  the  kind  of  masonry 
represented  in  the  adjoining  diagram, 
which  is  appropriately  called  herring-bone 
work.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  that 
I  have  seen  upon  the  line  of  the  Wall  is 
at  Steel-rig,  and  Hare-hill.  In  Hodgson's  Northumberland* 
a  section  of  the  Wall  on  Walltown  Crag  is  given,  exhibiting 
herring-bone  masonry.     In  this  instance  the  stones  are  dis- 


'  Mr.  Adam  Cmwton,  of  Grmdon  School. 
5  Part.II,  V.  iii,  p.  294. 
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posed  transversely  to  the  WaD,  at  Steel-rig  and  Hare-hill 
they  are  disposed  longitudinally;  the  latter  method  is  the 
easier  of  the  two.^ 

On  wavy  ground  the  courses  of  the  WaD  follow  the  undula- 
tions of  the  surface,  but  on  steep  inclines  the  stones  are  laid 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  Wall,  in  this  case,  must  have 
been  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  defile,  where  also,  in 
order  the  better  to  resist  the  superincumbent  mass,  it  not 
unfrequently  has  a  greater  breadth  than  usual.  As  showing 
that  different  sections  of  the  Wall  have  been  erected  imder 
distinct  superintendents,  it  may  occasionally  be  observed  that, 
whilst  on  one  slope  of  a  '  gap'  the  stones  are  laid  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  on  the  other,  differing  little  perhaps  in  inclination, 
they  are  laid  even  with  the  ground. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this  important  part  of  our 
subject,  the  Masonry  of  the  Wall.  Judging  from  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  remain,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  no 
structiu-e  can  be  conceived  to  possess  greater  strength  and 
durability.  The  first  time  I  happened  to  visit  Bowness  (in 
the  year  1831),  some  portions  of  the  Wall,  seven  feet  high, 
were  in  the  course  of  being  removed ;  it  was  found  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  force  of  gunpowder  in  order  to  effect  its 
destruction.  In  the  substantial  nature  of  their  works,  the 
Romans  have  left  the  impress  of  their  own  mighty  minds. 

'  lu  some  parte  of  the  line,  the  jointe  of  the  Wall  are  at  present  filled  with  earthy 
matter  instead  of  mortar,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  and  amongst  them, 
the  eminent  architect  and  intelligent  antiquary,  Mr.  Doheon,  of  Newcastle-upou'Tyne, 
that  in  these  places,  day  has  heen  originally  substituted  for  mortar.  Yeiy  loath  to 
suppose  that  the  original  builders  of  the  Wall  would  leave  any  portion  of  it  in  so 
unsatisfactory  a  state,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  accounting  for  the  apparent  absence 
of  mortar  in  the  following  way ; — The  upper  part  of  the  structure  having  been  over- 
thrown by  a  ruthless  enemy,  and  the  lower  parte  covered  with  the  fidlen  rubbish,  the 
whole  heap  would  speedily  become  coated  with  vegetation.  Boman  mortar,  with  all 
ite  tenacity,  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  powers  of  vitality ;  and  the  constant 
demands  of  the  ferns  and  the  foxgloves  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  abstract  the  whole 
of  the  lime.  The  rooto  of  the  plante,  by  whose  agency  the  work  of  abstraction  had 
proceeded,  yielding  in  due  time  to  the  process  of  decay,  would  themselves,  in  the  form 
of  vegetable  earth,  supply  the  place  of  the  lime  which  they  had  withdrawn. 
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They  built  not  for  the  day.  They  did  not  conceive  that  their 
existence  was  bound  up  in  the  fate  of  a  single  generation,  but 
that  it  was  spread  over  the  destinies  of  succeeding  ages. 
Their  worics  contrast  strongly  with  the  efforts  of  some  modem 
builders.  The  editor  of  the  Pictorial  volume,  styled  'Old 
Englimd,'  seems,  in  the  following  passage,  to  speak  from  per- 
sonal obsjervation. 

"  Passing  by  the  firagments  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  are  under  the 
north  wall  [of  Richborough] — a  wondrous  work,  calculated  to  impress  us 
with  a  oouviction  that  the  people  who  built  it  were  not  the  petty  laboiirers  of 
an  hour,  who  were  contented  with  temporary  defences  and  fraQ  resting  places. 
The  outer  works  upon  the  southern  cliff  of  Dover,  which  were  run  up  during 
the  war  with  Napoleon,  at  prodigious  expense,  are  crumbling  and  perishing, 
through  the  weakness  of  job  and  contract,  which  could  not  endure  for  half  a 
century.  And  here  stana  the  walls  of  Richborough,  as  they  have  stood  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  eleven  or  twelve  feet 
thick  at  the  base,  with  their  outer  masonry  in  many  parts  as  perfect  as  at  the 
hour  when  their  courses  of  tiles  and  stones  were  first  laid  in  beautiful 
regularity." 

If  the  meddling  hand  of  man  had  been  withheld  from  the 
Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus,  the  Wall  might  have  stood, 
even  to  the  present  hour,  in  almost  its  original  integrity.  It 
is  necessary  to  say  *  almost,'  for  nothing  can  be  more  correct 
than  the  observation  of  Hodgson : — 

"  Though  man  has  had  the  chief  labour  in  effecting  its  destruction,  its 
whole  line,  and  all  its  stations,  castles,  and  towers,  ever  since  it  was  deserted 
by  the  Romans,  have  been  incessantly  suffering  prostration  by  the  hand  of 
nature.  The  feeble  roots  of  grasses,  ferns,  and  shrubs,  have  been  assisted  by 
the  more  destructive  wedges  and  levers  of  forest  trees  in  levelling  it  with  the 
grotmd ;  and,  in  many  places  in  the  west  of  this  county,  for  considerable  dis- 
tances together,  the  ruins  that  time  has  thrown  from  its  brow,  lie  in  a  deep 
green  mound  at  its  feet ;  and  thorns,  briars,  hazel,  and  mountain  ash  (en- 
twined with  relentless  ivy),  are  stiU,  in  the  parts  that  remain  above  ground, 
at  the  labour  of  demolition  in  which,  for  the  last  fourteen  centuries,  they  have 
been  unceasingly  engaged." 

At  the  present  moment  (April  1852)  an  uprooted  ash  lies 
outside  the  cast  wall  of  Amboglanna.     It  holds  many  of  the 
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stones  of  the  station  within  the  folds  of  its  root  as  finnly  as 
Milon  of  old  is  fabled  to  have  been  grasped  by  the  partially 
wrenched  oak.  Some  of  the  stones  have  been  crushed  by  the 
expansion  of  the  fibrils. 

In  this  day,  when  the  Arabic  numerals  assert  an  influence 
quite  as  potent  as  that  which  the  Uctors'  rods  obtained  in 
ancient  Rome,  the  inquiries  may  not  be  destitute  of  interest — 
What  amount  of  labour  was  involved  in  the  construction  of 
the  Barrier,  in  what  time  could  it  be  accomplished,  and  what, 
at  the  present  value  of  labour  and  materials,  would  be  the 
cost  of  its  construction  ? 

"  The  Wall  is  sixty-eight  miles  long ;  granting  that  it  was  only  sixteen 
feet  hi^,  but  had  a  continuous  thickness  of  eight  feet,  we  have  1,702,115 
cubic  yards  of  masonry,  to  say  nothing  of  stations,  mile-castles,  and  turrets. 

"  Twelve  shillings  per  cubic  yard  is  as  near  as  may  be  the  present  value  of 
masonry,  such  as  that  of  which  the  Koman  WaU  consists — ^the  cost  of  this 
part  of  the  structure  would  therefore  be  £1,021,269. 

'*  Taking  into  account  that  the  labour  was  forced,  each  cubic  yard  of  the 
Wall  would,  at  the  least,  require,  in  quanying  the  stone,  its  carriage  to  the 
Wall,  its  setting,  and  other  operations,  one  entire  day's  exertions  of  five  men. 
In  this  way  we  have  8,510,575  days*  labour  in  the  stone  Wall. 

"Taking  the  north  fosse  at  the  dimensions  already  given,  its  excavation 
would  involve  the  removal  of  5,585,072  cubic  yards.  A  modem  excavator, 
stimulated  by  pay  proportioned  to  his  work,  enjoying  food,  and  raiment,  and 
shelter,  such  as  the  ancient  Briton  was  a  stranger-  to,  and  possessing  the 
advantage  of  good  tools,  and  good  organisation,  has  occasionally  removed  the 
enormous  quantity  of  twenty  cubic  yards  of  earth  per  day.  The  labourer, 
driven  to  his  ungrateful  task  by  a  Boman  taskmaster,  and  compelled  to  sup- 
port himself  as  best  he  might,  and  to  labour  with  tools  of  the  rudest  con- 
struction, would  not  accomplish  the  half  of  this  task ;  the  removal  of  eight 
yards  ^  diem  would  probably  be  a  good  average  day's  work.  The  excavation 
of  the  north  fosse  would  thus,  under  these  circumstances,  involve  698,134 
days'  labour.  At  the  present  time,  when  twenty  cubic  yards  may  be  removed 
.  per  man  in  a  day,  ind  when  a  day's  wages  may  be  set  down  at  half-a-crown, 
the  whole  cost  of  the  excavation  of  the  fosse  would  be  £34,906.  In  this 
estimate  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  increased  labour  occasioned  by 
cutting  through  the  rocks  that  are  sometimes  met  with.  The  entire  absence 
of  the  ditch,  however,  in  the  hilly  district,  compensates  for  this  omission. 

"  The  fosse  of  the  Vallum  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the  Wall.     Making  a 
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deduction  of  one-third  on  this  account,  and  supposing  that  the  distance  which 
the  Yalluni  falls  short  of  the  Wall  at  each  extremity,  makes  amends  for  the 
increased  labour  of  cutting  through  the  rocky  ground,  we  have  3,723,382 
cubic  yards  to  be  removed,  involving  465,422  days  of  forced  labour.  The 
whole  could  now  be  done  for  the  sum  of  iS23,271.  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  labour  expended  in  raising  the  earthen  ramparts,  or  the  cost  of  their'  con- 
struction, for  the  reason,  that  the  removal  of  the  earth  from  the  fosse  implied 
its  being  deposited  somewhere ;  no  place  would  be  more  convenient  for  this 
purpose  than  the  mounds  of  the  rampart. 

"  Adding  together  these  results,  we  find  that  the  cost  of  the  Wall  and  its 
north  fosse  would  be  £1,056,176,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  Vallum,  added  to 
this  would  form  a  total  of  iSl,079,446.  The  number  of  days'  labour  involved 
in  the  Wall  would  be  9,208,709,  and,  adding  to  this,  that  of  the  Vallum,  we 
have  for  the  whole  9,674,131  days'  labour. 

"  The  largest  number  of  men  that  we  can  conceive  to  be  brought  to  bear  at 
-  oncQ  upon  the  Wall,  including  such  of  the  Boman  troops  as  could  be  spared 
.from  military  operations,  is  ten  thousand.  This  body,  at  the  rate  already 
supposed,  would  by  continuous  labour,  execute  the  Wall  and  its  ditch  in  920 
days,  and,  taking  the  Vallum  also  into  account,  in  967  days.  In  the  exposed 
district  over  which  the  Wall  runs,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  weather  would 
allow  of  the  work  being  pursued  during  more  than  two  hundred  days  in  the 
year.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  make  deductions  for  the  chances  of  war,  ten 
years  may  be  stated  as  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  whole  of  the  works 
could  be  executed."* 

A  recent  writer,  who,  in  a  work  denominated  *  A  History 
of  the  Picts  or  Romano-British  Wall/^  adopts  the  notion  of 
Gildas,  that  the  stone  Wall  was  built,  not  by  Hadrian  or 
Severus,  but  by  the  trembling  Britons  on  their  abandonment 
by  the  Romans,  and  supports  his  opinion  by  denominating 
the  work  an  un-Roman-like  defence,  and  argues  that  men  who 
were  imaccustomed  to  fear,  would  not  seek  the  assistance  of  a 
wall  and  a  ditch.  However  regardless  of  life  the  Romans 
may,  in  the  abstract,  have  been,  they  knew  how  to  economize 
their  resoiu-ces.  In  the  battle  of  the  Grampians,  Agricola 
withheld  his  legionary  soldiers,  and  made  use  only  of  his 
auxiliary  troops.     He  could  better  afford  to  expend  the  one 

*  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  data  of  this  calculation  to  Robert  Eawlinson,  Esq. 
'  Published  by  Oeorge  Bell,  Fleet  Street,  London,  1849. 
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than  the  other.  As  well  might  a  warrior  despise  the  protec- 
tion of  a  helmet  or  a  shield,  as  refuse  the  defence  of  a  stone 
wall. 

The  best  refutation,  however,  of  this  theory,  is  the  fact,  that 
in  other  places  the  Romans,  about  the  same  period,  raised 
similar  barriers.  At  two  of  these  we  shall  glance,  before 
beginning  a  detailed  inspection  of  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower 
Isthmus.  The  comparison  will  probably  afford  valuable 
instruction. 

The  Devil's  Wall,  in  Germany,  bears  many  marks  of 
resemblance  to  the  English  Wall.  It  seems^  to  consist  of 
the  PfaU,  a  mound  of  stakes,  or  vallum,  ascribed  to  Hadrian, 
and  a  stone  wall,  which  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
some  of  his  successors.  The  works  extended  westwards  from 
Regensburg  [Ratisbon]  on  the  Danube,  towards  the  sources 
of  that  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles.  They 
formed  the  boimdary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  those  parts 
where  the  Danube  was  not  broad  and  deep  enough  to  be  of 
itself  a  sufficient  protection.  A  deep  trench  ran  along  the 
Wall  on  its  northern  side,  and  along  its  southern  face  roads 
and  camps  were  formed.  At  regular  intervals  of  one  mile, 
towers  of  observation  were  placed  of  the  same  size,  though, 
being  circular,  not  of  the  same  form  as  the  mile-castles  on  the 
EngUsh  Wall.  It  is  not  possible,  from  the  present  remains, 
to  determine  with  certainty  the  height  or  breadth  of  the 
WaD.  "  I  found  it  in  many  places,"  says  Professor  Buchner, 
"  from  four  to  six,  in  others  from  ten  to  twelve,  feet  broad. 
We  may  therefore  perhaps  conclude,  that  its  medium  breadth 
was  from  six  to  seven  feet,  and  that  its  height,  as  cor- 
responding to  this  breadth,  may  have  been  from  eighteen  to 


1  The  only  sooroe  of  information  which  I  have  upon  the  vuliject  of  this  waO,  is  a 
translation  of  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Professor  Buchner,  of  Beigensburg,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Archieologia  ^liana.  The  precise  relation,  which  the  FfcM  bears 
to  the  stone  Wall,  does  not  veiy  clearly  appear  from  tlus  paper ;  to  all  appearance, 
however,  the  analogy  between  the  Oerman  and  English  barriers  b  very  close. 
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twenty-four  feet/'  The  works  have  the  same  tendency  to 
advance  in  a  straight  line  as  those  of  our  ovni  Barrier.  "  No 
mountain  is  so  high,  no  abyss  so  steep,  no  wood  so  thick,  no 
morass  so  profound,  through  which  it  does  not  penetrate." 
''  The  whole  line  of  the  fortification  has  been  laid  down  and 
executed  according  to  a  well-digested  plan." 

Graham's  Dike,  so  denominated  probably  fix)m  the  Celtic 
words  grym^  strength,  and  diog,  a  ditch,^  is  a  barrier  which 
fortified  the  Upper  Isthmus  of  Britain.  It  extended  fix)m 
Borrowstoness,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  to  West  Kilpatrick,  on 
the  river  Clyde,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-seven  English 
miles.  It  was  constructed  by  Lollius  Urbicus  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adopted  son  of  Hadrian.  The  fol- 
lowing succinct  account  of  this  important  design  is  taken 
fix)m  Stuart's  Caledonia  Bomana. 

"  This  great  military  work  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  immense  fosse 
or  ditch — averaging  about  forty  feet  in  width,  by  some  twenty  in  depth — 
which  extended  over  hill  and  plain,  in  one  unbroken  line,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Behind  this  ditch,  on  its  southern  side,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  its  edge,  was 
raised  a  rampart  of  intermingled  stone  and  earth,  strengthened  by  sods  of 
turf,  which  measured,  it  is  supposed,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  twenty- 
four  in  thickness  at  the  base.  This  rampart,  or  agger,  was  surmounted  by  a 
parapet,  behind  which  ran  a  level  platform,  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
defenders.  To  the  southward  of  the  whole  was  situated  the  Military  Way — 
a  r^pilar  causewayed  road,  about  twenty  feet  wide — which  kept  by  the  course 
of  the  Wall,  at  irregular  distances,  approaching,  in  some  instances,  to  within 
a  few  yards,  and  in  others  receding  to  a  considerable  extent.  Along  the 
entire  line  there  were  established,  it  is  believed,  nineteen  principal  stations  or 
forts.  The  mean  distance  between  each  may  be  stated  at  rather  more  than  two 
English  miles.  Along  these  intervals  were  placed  many  smaller  caateUa,  or 
watch-towers.     While  the  continuous  rampart  seems  to  have  been  little  more 


^  CSalDdonia  Bomana,  p.  281.  Mr.  Madanohlan,  in  his  paper  on  Bilcheeter,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Archsological  Institute,  suggests  another  derivation.  "  Perhaps 
(he  says)  from  Qrvrn^  an  el(  a  hag,  witch."  Mr.  M.  A.  Denham  informs  me  that  the 
name  of  Qrime's  Dike  is  given  to  the  huge  earthworks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pierse 
Bridge,  which  are  reputed  to  he  of  British  origin.  Stukely  found  that  an  andent 
earth-work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  at  Silchester,  bore  a  similar  name—* 
Grime*8  Ditch. 
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than  a  well-fonned  earthen  mound,  it  is  probable  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
stations,  were  either  rivetted  with  stone  or  entirely  built  of  that  material. 
In  some  places,  it  would  even  appear  that  the  Valium  itself  had  been  raised 
upon  a  stone  foundation — ^probably  in  situations  where  the  ground  was  low 
and  marshy,  and  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  form  drains  beneath  the 
works,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  water  on  their  anterior  side." 

The  Barrier  of  the  Upper  Isthmus  never  consisted  of  more 
than  a  single  line  of  fortification.  This  circumstance  may 
se^n  to  militate  against  the  view  that  we  have  taken  of  the 
double  line  of  the  Lower  Isthmus.  K  in  the  one  case  the 
conquered  tribes  to  the  south  were  disregarded,  why  should 
they  not  be  so  in  the  other  also  ?  We  shall  not,  however, 
greatly  err  if  we  regard  the  Antonine  Wall  as  but  an  ad- 
vanced work  of  Hadrian's  entrenchment.  On  this  view  of 
the  matter,  the  difficulty  is  at  once  removed,  for  the  Lower 
Barrier  would  be  a  sufficient  security  against  danger  in  the 
rear.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  southern  line  was  not  abandoned 
when  the  other  was  constructed.  Several  altars  have  been 
found  on  the  Lower  Barrier  inscribed  with  the  name  Antoninus 
Pius.^  A  slab  from  Hunnum  bearing  the  names  of  the  consuls 
Sex.  Sulpicius  Tertullus,  and  C.  Tineius  Sacerdos,  eUcits  the 
following  remarks  fronj  Judge  Cay  :* — 

"These  were  consuls  in  a.d.  158;  consequently,  we  have  undeniable 
authority  to  assert,  that  Antoninus  Pius  repaired  Hadrian's  Vallum  (or,  at 
least,  the  stations /^^  lineam  FalU),  as  well  as  built  one  between  the  Scottish 
Firths.  This  stone  is  certaiply  most  valuable,  as  it  clearly  proves,  that 
though  Antoninus  extended  the  boundaiy  so  fsn  north,  he  could  not,  or  durst 
not,  trust  the  MseatSB,  but  thought  himself  obliged  to  keep  up  the  southern 
pretenturs,  lest  they  should,  on  any  disturbance,  join  the  Caledonians.'* 

Such  prudence  is  characteristic  of  good  generaLship. 
Napoleon  never  made  an  important  move  without  first 
resolving  what  to  do  in  case  of  failure.  Assuredly  Hadrian 
did  not  act  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  Roman,  when,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  showed  a  stony  front  to  the  Caledonians, 


Hodg.  North'd.  II,  iii,  176.  »  Ibid.  2S4. 
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he  placed  an  earthen  rampart  between  himself  and  the 
doubtful  fidelity  of  his  southern  subjects. 

The  position  of  the  Barriers  of  the  Lower  and  of  the  Upper 
Isthmus,  and  of  the  Devil*s  Wall,  in  relation  to  the  rivers  in 
their  vicinity,  requires  some  remark.  The  Tyne  in  the 
eastern,  and  the  Irthing  and  the  Eden  in  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  are  uniformly  to  the  south  of  the  English  Wall. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  Devil's  Wall,  in  Germany, 
which  is  drawn  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Danube,  the 
side  exposed  to  the  enemy.  The  Clyde,  and  its  feeders,  are 
to  the  south  of  the  Antonine  Wall.  Why  did  the  Romans 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  natural  trenches  of  these  river- 
basins  ?  The  valley  of  the  Tyne  is  peculiarly  broad  and  deep. 
A  chain  of  camps  on  its  southern  bank,  where  the  mediaeval 
castles  afterwards  stood,  would  alone,  we  might  suppose,  have 
bid  defiance  to  the  passage  of  any  foe. 

A  similarity  of  practice  in  these  cases  favours  the  belief 
that  important  objects  were  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  What 
are  they  ? — 

By  erecting  a  chain  of  posts  on  the  high  grounds  to  the 
north  of  the  rivers,  a  better  observation  of  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  was  obtamed  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
practicable.  In  the  days  of  Roman  occupation,  large  tracts  of 
country,  the  banks  of  rivers  especially,  would  be  covered  with 
forests.  The  conquerors,  unless  they  had  secured  the  enemy's 
side  of  the  river  basins,  would  have  been  perpetually  subject 
to  unexpected  attacks.  They  could  not  be  so  easily  taken  by 
surprise  on  the  high  grounds  of  the  northern  slopes. 

Probably  the  value  of  the  land,  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers, 
was  an  additional  motive  for  the  course  pursued.  The  alluvial 
soil  by  a  river's  side  is  usually  the  most  fertile  portion  of  a 
country.  The  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Eden  are  peculiarly 
productive.  Without  a  wall  the  enemy  would  have  had  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  slopes  which  enjoyed  the  finest 
aspect — ^that  to  the  south — ^while  those  on  the  other  side 
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would  have  been  subject  to  frequent  depredation.  This  con- 
sideration is  of  the  more  importance,  as  the  lands  of  the 
district  were  given  to  the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  frontier, 
as  a  means  of  securing  their  fidelity. 

So  far  from  the  importance  of  the  natiural  boundary,  the 
river,  being  overlooked  by  the  Romans,  1  am  disposed  to 
regard  the  works  on  its  northern  bank  as  a  proof  of  the  value 
which  they  set  upon  it.  The  natural  and  the  artificial 
barriers  were  probably  regarded  by  them  as  but  separate 
members  of  one  complete  fortification.  In  case  of  a  rush  of 
invasion  from  the  north,  the  Wall  would  arrest  the  attack 
and  the  river  entirely  repel  it.  The  stone-  and  earth-works 
would  impede  the  progress  of  a  foe,  however  formidable,  and 
give  time  for  the  formation  of  an  army  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  stream.  It  was,  moreover,  "  political  in  the  Romans," 
as  Stukely  remarks,  ''  to  leave  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wall 
that  huge  tract  of  waterless  and  dismal  moor,  a  great  barren 
solitude,  where  in  some  places  you  may  walk  sixty  miles  end- 
wise, without  meeting  with  a  house  or  tree ;  to  ride  is  im- 
practicable. Thus,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  without  the 
horror  of  barbarity,  did  they  remove  the  barbarians  from  their 
territories;  whilst  within  the  Wall,  either  naturally  or  by 
their  industry,  all  things  smiled  like  the  garden  of  Eden." 
{Iter.  Bor.,  p.  67.) 

The  vast  hosts  which  the  Caledonians  were  able  to  muster 
rendered  all  these  precautions  necessary ;  and  it  was,  more- 
over, becoming  in  the  Romans — a  generation  of  warriors  the 
mightiest  the  world  has  ever  seen — ^to  plant  the  foot  firmly  on 
any  land  they  thought  fit  to  occupy.  Assuredly  they  did  so 
in  the  Lower  Isthmus  of  Britain. 
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LOC-^  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORKS. 


,<C\ 


ITTLE  did  the  Romans  dream, 
when  they  fixed  the.. 
eastern  termination  of 
their  Wall  at  Sege- 
DUNUM,  of  the  world- 
wide celebrity  which  its 
silbsequent  cognomen 
—  Wallsend  —  would 
attain.  Even  Horsley, 
writing  in  1731,  and  in 
what  he  lovingly  terms 
"  my  own  county,"^  did  not  foresee  the  extensive  mining  opera- 
tions which  shortly  after  his  day  were  to  take  place  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  In  order  to  mark  the  site  of  the  station,  he 
fixes'  upon  Cousin's  House,  which  is  at  some  distance  firom 


1  He  who  has  the  heart  of  a  pilgrim  ^per  Uneam  ValU,*  will  not  fail  to  accompany 
the  author,  while  he  attempts,  at  the  very  oommenoement  of  his  local  peregrination,  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  three  departed  worthies  who  made  the  Wall  their  especial 
study. 

JoHif  HoBSLET  was  the  first  and  mightiest  of  the  three— is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
he  was  the  fiither  of  the  science  of  Archax>logy  P  Bom  in  an  unknown  locality  of  this 
county,  receiving  his  elementary  education  at  Newcastle,  his  academical  at  Edinburgh, 
he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  as  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
Morpeth.    His  tastes,  and  great  ficuniliarity  with  the  classics,  induced  him  to  devote 
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the  spot,  whereas,  the  principal  shaft  of  the  celebrated  mine 
is  close  beside  its  western  rampart.  The  Wall  may,  therefore, 
be  said  to  take  its  rise  at  the  Wallsend  coalpit. 

SEGEDUNUM,  Wallsend,  is  admirably  selected  as  the  site 
of  a  Roman  station,  and  as  the  eastern  tenninus  of  the  Wall. 
Without  being  so  much  elevated  as  to  give  it  a  painful  ex- 
posure to  the  blasts  of  the  north  and  of  the  feast,  it  commands 

his  leUure  hotin  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Northumberland.  Had  he  oonceiTed 
that  the  BrUannia  Somana  would  have  cost  him  one- third  of  the  time  which  its  execu- 
tion required,  the  world  would  never  have  seen  it.  Having  embarked  in  the  under- 
taking, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  as  good  as  he  could.  How  severe  his  toils,  how 
great  his  pecuniary  sacrifices,  how  ardent  his  aspirations  alter  emancipation  from  his 
self-imposed  task,  in  order  that  he  might  entirely  devote  himself  to  his  sacred  calling, 
who  shall  tell?  The  thought  that  his  flook  might  eventually  be  no  losers,  that  his 
fiunily  and  his  own  £ur  fiimo  might  gain  by  the  enterprise,  buoyed  him  up  in  his  course. 
On  2  Jan.  1731-2,  he  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  labours,  the  dedication  of  his  work 
bearing  that  date.  Now  he  might  hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  toils — the  enjoyment 
of  rest,  such  as  the  wearied  only  know,  the  congratulations  of  friends,  the  approbation 
of  the  learned,  the  replenishment  of  his  exhausted  means.  None  of  these  fruits  ho 
ei^oyed.  He  can  scarcely  have  had  the  satis&ction  of  casting  his  eyes  upon  a  com- 
pleted copy  of  his  work.  The  ink  of  his  dedication  was  hardly  dry  when  ho  was  sum- 
moned to  the  unseen  world.  Bespecting  him  who  recorded  the  mighty  doings  of  the 
Komans  in  Britiun,  the  parish  clerk  of  Morpeth  made  the  following  entry  in  the 
church-yard  calendar : — Buried, 

« 1731-2,  Jam,  16,  Mr.  John  Horsley." 

*  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  As  regards  the  honours  or  enjoyments  of  this  worid, 
he  died  an  utterly  unrequited  man.  Even  of  that  bubble,  posthumous  fame,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  him.  Warburton,  in  his  Vallum  Bomanum,  transfers, 
without  acknowledgment,  whole  chapters  of  Horsley  to  his  pages — ^he  copies,  without 
alteration,  and  puts  forward  as  his  own,  tlie  opinions  which  Horsley  expresses  in  the 
first  person.  The  honest  Hutton  often  quotes  the  "judicious  Warburton,"  little 
knowing  whose  the  feathers  are  which  he  so  justly  admires.  The  precise  spot  where 
the  remains  of  Horsley  rest  is  unknown.  He  whose  lot  it  was  to  interpret,  after  the 
lapse  of  numy  centuries,  the  throbbings  of  natural  aflbction  over  departed  relatives  in 
the  heathen  breast,  had  no  one  to  erect  over  him,  though  a  Christian  minister,  a  me- 
morial that  should  outlive  a  single  century.  Even  the  parish  clerk,  in  his  attachment 
to  the  altar  and  the  throne,  denies  him,  in  the  sepulchral  register,  the  title  which 
courtesy,  at  least,  would  have  accorded  him. 

The  Eev.  Akthokt  Hbdlkt,  was  also  a  native  of  Northumberland ;  he  was  a  man 
of  literal^  tastes,  and  considerable  antiquarian  acquirements.  Ho  commenced  his 
clerical  life  as  curate  of  Hexham,  where  his  preaching  was  that  of  a  Boanerges.  He 
subsequently  hold  temporary  appointments  at  Whelpington,  Newcastle,  and  Whitfield. 
Having,  however,  actively  espoused  the  cause  of  that  political  body,  who,  until  Lord 
Grey  became  premier,  had  no  patronage  to  bestow,  it  w.-w*  his  lot  to  sigh  in  vain  for  a 
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a  view,  in  every  direction,  of  the  adjacent  country.  The 
ground,  in  front  of  it,  slopes  rapidly  down  to  the  river's  brink, 
and  has  a  full  exposure  to  the  mid-day  sun.  The  beauty  of 
its  situation  is  considerable  now;  what  must  it  have  been 
when  aged  oaks  crowned  the  contiguous  heights,  and  the 
Tyne  rolled  by  in  the  brilliancy  and  exuberance  of  its  youth ! 
Eastward  of  Wallsend,  the  river  acquires  a  suflScient  mag- 
nitude to  make  it  a  barrier  quite  formidable  enough  to  prevent 


summons  to  actiye  occupation  in  the  work  which  he  loved.  When  the  party  to  which 
he  had  long  and  conscientiously  adhered,  came  into  ofBoe,  neglect  was  his  portion. 
One  of  the  original  memhers  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he 
did  much  to  promote  the  study  of  primsral  archeology  in  the  fruitful  region  traversed 
hy  the  WaU.  Biassed  hy  his  taste  for  antiquities,  he  was  led  to  select,  as  his  abode  for 
life's  evening,  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Chineley  Bum.  The  rural  hall  arose  at  his 
bidding,  nearly  every  stone  of  which  was  chiseled  by  Boman  hands.  The  milliary  which 
told  to  Hadrian's  soldiers  that  another  mile  had  been  traversed,  stood  at  his  threshold. 
The  station  of  Vindolaita  was  in  his  grounds — ^many  beautiful  altars  and  other  im- 
portant reliques  had  he  dug  out  of  it — he  could  tell  where  the  pretorium  stood,  where 
the  standards  were  deposited,  where  every  soldier  slept.  Scarcely  were  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  comfortable  residence  at  Chesterholm  made,  when  death  seized  him  as  its 
victim :  imprudently  superintending,  whilst  somewhat  indisposed,  the  exhumation  of 
an  urn  in  the  station,  his  mortal  part  was  a  few  days  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
church-yard  at  Beltingham.  He  died  in  1836,  and  his  beautiful  abode  has  since  been 
comparatively  desolate. 

Westmoreland  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  Rev.  John  HoDOfiOK,  but 
Durham  and  Northumberland  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  youthful  and  maturer 
labours.  Successively  curate  of  Sedgefield,  Lanchester,  and  Heworth,  and  afterwards 
vicar  of  Kirkwhdpingtou,  he  was  shortly  before  his  death  promoted  to  tlie  living  of 
Hartbum.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newoastie-upon* 
Tjney  and  the  chief  contributor  to  its  Transactions.  His  tastes  led  him  to  contemplate, 
and  an  honourable  desire  to  make  provision  for  the  education  and  settlement  of  his 
fiimfly,  induced  him  to  begin,  a  History  of  Northumberland.  Seldom  have  laudable 
designs  been  so  signally  defeated.  He  lived  but  to  complete  a  part  of  his  task;  his 
health  fiuled,  and  his  mind  gave  way  under  his  excessive  labours.  His  fortunes  were 
not  bettered  by  them ;  "  I  have  lived"  said  he,  "  to  see  that  works  of  this  kind  are  not 
suited  to  the  times  I  live  in,  perhaps  to  any  time.  It  is  not  profitable  to  me — it  is  not 
suited  to  my  profession — I  ought  to  do  my  duty  in  my  profession — to  take  up  night 
and  day  to  do  it  well.  Well  ?  no ;  but  as  well  as  good  intentions,  holy  seal,  every 
thought  and  faculty  of  my  mind  fully  exerted,  could  do  it."  Hodgson  paid  great 
attention  to  the  Wall,  and  its  antiquities.  The  last  published  portion  of  his  history 
contains  a  mass  of  learning  and  information  upon  the  subject.  It  is  perhaps  enough 
for  the  present  author  to  say,  that  had  not  Horsley  and  Hodgson  cleared  the  way  before 
him,  he  would  never  have  adventured  to  write  a  book  upon  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower 
Isthmus.  Though  he  cannot  be  a  Horsley  or  a  Hodgson,  he  hopes  he  will  never  prove 
a  Warburton. 
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the  ready  passage  of  a  foe,  and  to  render  the  erection  of  a  wall 
unnecessary.  Camden  noticed  this.  Nor  is  it  likely  (says 
he)  that  either  the  ditch  or  Wall  went  any  further,  since 
they  are  not  to  be  traced  beyond  this  place,  and  Tjme  (being 
now  near  the  sea,)  carries  so  deep  a  channel  as  may  serve 
instead  of  the  strongest  fort.  Frequently,  however,  would 
it  be  needful  for  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Roman  prefect  at 
Segedunum  to  traverse  the  expanse  which  lay  between  hi^n 
and  the  ocean.  This  he  could  easily  do.  The  station  stands 
upon  a  bend  of  the  river,  formed  by  two  of  the  longest 
*  reaches'  which  it  makes  in  the  whole  of  its  course.  The 
Long-reach  extends  downwards  as  far  as  the  high  end  of 
South  Shields,  and  the  Bill-reach  stretches  nearly  two  miles 
up  the  water.  In  both  directions,  therefore,  any  operations 
conducted  on  the  river  would  be  easily  discerned  from  the 
station. 

Although  it  was  not  thought  requisite  to  extend  the  Wall 
further  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tyne  than  Wallsend, 
special  precautions  were  taken  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the 
river  from  hostile  occupation.  A  camp  at  Tynemouth,  and 
another  at  North  Shields,  were  garrisoned  by  troops  from  the 
head-quarters  at  Segedunum  ;  these  frowned  over  the  northern 
shore  of  the  estuary.  A  subsidiary  station  at  Tyne-Lawe, 
near  South  Shields,  and  another  at  Jarrow,  guarded  its 
southern  bank,  whilst  one  at  Wardley,  opposite  Wallsend, 
would  effectually  support,  on  that  side  of  the  river,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  garrison  in  the  principal  encampment.  All  of 
these  will  be  examined  afterwards. 

The  evidence  by  which  Wallsend  is  identified  with  the 
Segedunum  of  the  Notitia  is  not  so  direct  as  could  be  desired. 
First  in  the  list  of  officers  "  along  the  line  of  the  Wall,"  the 
Tribime  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Lergi  was,  according  to 
the  Notitia,  stationed  at  Segedunum.  Now,  no  inscription 
has  been  found  in  Britain  mentioning  the  Lergi,  but  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  which  mention  the  second  and  fourth 
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cohorts  of  the  Lingones ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lingones 
never  occur  in  the  Notitia,  but  the  cohorts  of  the  Lergi  which 
are  there  recorded,  are  the  second  and  the  fourth.  This  being 
the  case,  and  the  diflference  in  the  form  of  the  Latin  words 
Lergorum  and  Linffonum  being  very  slight,  the  probability  is, 
as  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgson,  in  an  able  paper  in  the  ArclKBologia 
JEliana  conjectures,  that  some  early  transcriber  of  the  Notitia 
has  written  the  one  in  mistake  for  the  other.  Within  the 
precincts  of  Tynemouth  Castle,  in  the  year  1783,  an  altar  was 
found,  which  formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  an  ancient 
church.      It   is   now  in  the   possession   of  the   Society  of 


Antiquaries   of  London.      The    above  woodcut    accurately 
delineates  it.     The  inscription  may  be  read  as  follows : 


i[ovi]  o[pnMo]  m[aximo] 

ABL[iVS]  BVPV8 

peabp[ectvs]  coh[oetis] 

lUI  LINGO 
NVM. 


To  Jupiter  the  best  and  greatest, 
JElius  Bufus, 
The  Prefect  of  Cohort  the 
Fourth  of  the  Lingo- 
nes. 


On  the  supposition,  which  is  a  natural  one,  that  Tynemouth 
was  a  station  subsidiary  to  Wallsend,  this  altar  gives  satis- 
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factory  proof  that  the  first  of  the  stations  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Wall  is  the  Segedunum  of  the  Notitia.  On 
some  occasion,  when  the  Prefect  who  commanded  the  estuary 
of  the  Tyne,  was  on  a  visit  to  this  outpost,  he  erected  to 
Jupiter  the  altar  which  still  remains. 

The  etymology  of  the  names  of  the  stations  is  an  interesting, 
but  intricate  subject.  The  new  occupants  of  a  country  usually 
adopt  the  appellations  bestowed  by  their  predecessors  upon 
its  more  prominent  featinres.  Thus,  though  in  England  the 
ancient  Briton,  Boman,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  modem  English, 
have  successively  prevailed,  many  of  our  most  familiar  rivers, 
as  the  Thames,  the  Isis,  and  the  Avon,  have  borne,  as 
Whitaker  shows,  through  each  successive  change,  their  present 
names.  The  appellations  of  cities  are  much  more  variable, 
but  some  even  of  these  are  iudeUble.  Strange  as  a  painted 
Briton  of  the  first  century  would  feel  in  the  streets  of  London, 
its  name  would  fall  on  his  ear  as  an  accustomed  sound. 

The  Romans  were  a  minority  in  Britain ;  and,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  the 
nomenclature  of  the  people.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to 
find  that  the  names  of  the  stations  are  essentially  British, 
though  somewhat  altered  by  the  imperfect  pronunciation  of 
strangers,  and  by  a  ceaseless  efibrt  to  recast  the  words  in  the 
mould  of  their  own  tongue.  The  change  most  frequently  in- 
troduced consists  in  the  addition  of  Latin  terminations.  The 
names  given  by  the  aborigines  of  a  coimtry  are  usually  de- 
scriptive of  the  object  to  which  they  are  attached ;  they  are 
epithets  changed  into  proper  names.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  names  of  the  stations,  so  far  as  they  have  been  de- 
ciphered by  the  assistance  of  those  modem  representatives  of 
the  ancient  British  tongue — ^the  GaeUc,  Welsh,  and  native 
Lrish — are  descriptive  of  the  locality. 

Segedunum  is  an  unfortunate  example  to  begin  with. 
There  was  a  Segedunum  in  Aquitania,  the  modem  Rodez — a 
Segodunum  in  Northern  Germany,  the  modem  Siegen.     The 
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camp  at  Wallsend  may  have  received  its  name  from  some 
resemblance  to  one  of  these.  Still  the  question  remains,  What 
was  the  common  origin  of  the  term  ?  Wallis  thinks-  it  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  seges,  com,  and  the  Celtic  dunum,  a 
hill ;  but,  excepting  in  extreme  cases,  an  etymology  dependent 
upon  two  languages  can  scarcely  be  admitted.  A  more 
consistent  derivation  is  foimd  in  the  Celtic  secli  (the  root 
of  the  French  se&i  dry,  and  dun,  a  hill.  The  final  pliable 
is  a  La^tin  affix.  The  elevation  of  the  spot,  and  its  rapid 
slope  to  the  river,  would  render  it  comparatively  free  from 
moisture.^ 

Whatever  doubt  may  hang  over  the  Roman  name  of  this 
station,  none  attaches  to  the  modem — ^Wallsend.^ 

Ab  iUo 

Dicitur,  ffitemumque  tenet  per  seecula  nomen. 

The  number  of  places  along  the  course  of  the  Wall  which  have 
derived  their  names  from  this  great  work,  is  very  striking,  and 
proves  the  importance  that  has  been  attached  to  it.  Without 
examining  a  map,  and  simply  drawing  upon  the  resources 
of  my  own  memory  and  note-book,  the  following  examples 
occur :  In  Northumberland,  we  have  Wallsend,  Walker,  Wall- 

1  Brand  oonoeives  that  Seoeditnttm  may  bo  derived  from  tbe  Saxon  seog^  a  sedge  or 
flag,  and  inm,  which  is  an  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  a  Celtic  word ;  this  wotdd  gire,  as 
its  meaning — ^the  hUl  of  sedge.  If  we  can  suppose  that  any  of  the  Germanic  hordes  had 
obtained  so  complete  a  settlement  here,  as  to  give  them  the  power  of  forming  a  local 
yooabolaiy  in  accordance  with  their  own  language  prior  to  the  Boman  occupation  of 
this  post,  the  Saxon  origin  of  the  term  is  by  no  means  improbable.  In  no  part  of 
England  was  an  early  settlement  more  likely  to  take  place  than  oix  the  eastern  coast  of 
Northumberland,  but,  after  all,  we  must  probably  assign  a  later  date  to  the  first 
arriral  of  our  Cbthic  fore&thers.  If  a  Saxon  dariTation  be  at  all  admissible,  another 
might  be  suggested :  nge  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  victory,  and  iun  is  town — the  town 
of  victory — an  appropriate  name  for  a  station  occupied  either  by  Boman  or  Saxon 
forces. 

'  The  early  period  at  which  this  name  is  known  to  liave  been  given  to  it  corroborates 
the  opinion  that  the  Wall  did  not  extend  to  the  sea.  Bishop  William  Cariloph,  after 
his  restoration  to  his  see  of  Durham,  and,  therefore,  between  1091  and  1095,  granted 
to  tho  convent  of  Ihirham  the  viUs  of  Wisfclington  (Willington)  and  Valltend, 
Fenham  and  Korham,  north  of  the  Tyne. — Hutchinson,  quoting  Simeon,  p.  234 ;  and 
Leland*s  Collectanea,  vol.  ii,  p.  332-38. 
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knoU  in  Newcastle,  Benwell,  Wallbottle,  Heddon-on-the-Wall, 
Welton,  Wall-houses,  Wall,  Walwick,  Shields-on-the-Wall, 
Wall-mill,  Walltown,  Thirlwall,  and  Wall-end ;  in  Cumberland, 
we  have  Walton,  Wallbours,  Old- Wall,  High  Wallhead,  Middle 
Wallhead,  Low  Wallhead,  Wallby,  and  Wallfoot. 

The  present  village  of  Wallsend  is  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  station,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  turnpike  road. 
It  is,  however,  of  modem  erection.  Brand  says  "  that  an  old 
woman,  stiQ  living,  remembers  when  the  site  of  the  present 
Wallsend  was  an  empty  field."  The  traditional  account  of  its 
erection  is,  that  a  plague  having  desolated  the  original  town, 
which  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  camp,  and  was  built  out  of 
its  ruins,  the  terrified  inhabitants  forsook  the  spot,  and  sought 
shelter  in  the  new  locality. 

A  person  unaccustomed  to  examine  the  remains  of  Roman 
forts,  will  probably  be  disappointed  to  find  the  ramparts  of 
Wallsend  so  feebly  marked ;  but  one  who  brings  to  the  task  a 
practised  eye,  will  give  a  good  account  of  the  land,  and 
express  his  surprise  that  so  much  of  the  camp  is  left.  The 
station,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
river  the  scene  of  an  immense  commerce,  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
large  town,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  great  mining  district. 

The  station  of  Segedunum  has  occupied  an  area  of  three 
acres  and  a  half.  The  Wall,  coming  from  the  west,  has 
struck  the  north  cheek  of  its  western  gateway,  and  there 
terminated.  The  walls  of  the  station  would  be  a  suflScient 
protection  to  the  garrison  against  attack  from  the  north  or 
other  quarters,  but  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  within 
the  barrier,  by  passing  .between  the  station  and  the  river,  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  station  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
river,  and  continued  to  low-water  mark.^ 

In  tracing  the  outline  of  the  station  it  will  be  well  to  begin 


^  This  statement  I  make  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Buddie,  who  Baid,  as  1 
remember,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  seen  the  stones  extending  far  into  the  river. 
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lit  Carville-hall,  the  '  Cousin's-house/^  of  Horsley.  Between 
it  and  the  Gosforth  *  waggon-way/  the  north  fosse  of  the  Wall 
is  very  distinct ;  a  gravelled  path,  for  some  distance,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Wall  itself.^  Behind  the  Methodist  chapel  the 
ditch  may  still  be  traced,  but  after  that  it  disappears.  The  row 
of  houses  between  the  chapel  and  the  station  is  manifestly  very 
close  upon  the  line  of  the  Wall.  The  old  engine-house,  which 
Brand  tells  us  was  six  yards  north  of  the  Wall,  still  remains. 
The  whole  of  the  ramparts  of  the  northern  section  of  the  station 
are  gone ;  the  walls  of  the  southern  portion  of  it  may,  however, 
be  traced  rising  in  the  form  of  a  grassy  mound  above  the 
general  level  of  the  soil.  The  continuation  of  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  station  down  the  bank  to  the  river's  edge,  may  also  be 
recognised,  not  only  by  the  gentle  mound  which  it  forms,  but 
by  the  fragments  of  Roman  mortar,  Roman  tile,  and  coarse- 
grained sandstone,  not  proper  to  the  district,  which  may  be 
picked  up  on  it.  This  river-wall  joins  the  Tyne  at  the  spot 
where  a  jetty  has  recently  been  formed.  Numerous  swellings 
in  the  ground  to  the  south,  and  to  the  east  of  the  station, 
indicate  the  ruins  of  suburban  buildings.  These  seem  to  have 
been  invariable  concomitants  of  stationary  camps.  Officers 
wishing  to  have  more  space  than  the  fort  allowed,  the  families 


^  This  place  derived  its  earlier  name  from  being  the  property,  and  perhaps  the 
suburban  residence  of  John  Cosyn,  a  worthy  alderman  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  About  1740,  Sir  Bobert  Carre,  a  London  knight,  and  draper, 
but  also,  it  is  thought,  a  burgess  of  the  northern  metropolis,  bought  Cosyn's  house  at 
Wallsend,  and  thenceforward  designated  it  Carre- villo.  The  present  mansion  is  called 
Garville-halL 

When  I  began  my  inquiries  at  Wallsend,  I  had  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  which 
was  Cousin's  house.  One  man  told  me  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Wallsend — sixty 
yean — and  had  never  heard  of  it.  Our  books  still  continue  to  copy  from  Horsley,  and 
to  give  us  the  out-of-date  information  that  the  Wall  began  at  Cousin's  house. 

*  In  districts  where  the  Wall  has  been  levelled  with  the  earth,  a  foot-path  or  bridle- 
road  frequently  indicates  its  course^  When  land  was  of  less  value  than  it  is  now,  the 
fiurmers,  who  appropriated  the  stones  of  the  Wall  to  their  own  use,  were  not  at  the 
trouble  to  remove  its  foundation.  The  stony  track,  however,  aflforded  a  firm  road,  and 
when  the  increased  value  of  the  ground  rendered  it  worth  while  to  bring  the  whole  into 
cultivation,  a  right  of  way  had,  in  many  instances,  been  established. 
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of  the  soldiers,  the  camp  followers,  and  others,  who  sought 
the  protection  of  a  fortified  post,  would  occupy  such  dwellings. 
The  sunny  exposure  of  the  streets  on  the  south  of  the  camp, 
would  render  them  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  Lingones  who 
came  from  that  part  of  Gmil  where  the  Meuse  and  Mame 
have  their  source.^  The  fosse,  which  protected  the  eastern 
rampart,  is  still  distinctly  visible,  and  generaDy  contain*  a 
little  water.  The  accompanying  Uthographic  view  is  given 
chiefly  with  the  intention  of  showing  the  extensive  command 
which  the  station  had  of  the  river  below  it ;  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  rampart  may  be  traced  upon  it,  as  well  as  the 
fosse  beyond.  The  altar,  represented  in  the  foregroimd,  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  still 
preserved  upon  the  spot :  it  is  without  an  inscription,  but  has  a 
hole  drilled  through  its  centre,  which  it  had  when  found.  An 
extensive  natural  valley  protected  the  western  side  of  the 
camp,  which  some  years  ago  was  partially  filled  up,  in  order 
to  form  the  waggon- way.  The  house  occupied  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Buddie,  the  eminent  colliery  viewer,  is  just  within 
the  western  waU  of  the  station,  and  that  formerly  occupied 
by  Mr.  John  Reay,  is  just  within  the  eastern  rampart.  The 
waggon-way  leading  fix)m  the  WaJlsend  pit  seems  to  enter  the 
station  by  its  western  portal,  and  to  leave  it  by  its  eastern, 
and  thus  exactly  traverses  the  via  principalis  of  the  camp. 
The  only  trace  of  the  northern  division  of  the  station  that 
remains,  consists  of  the  road  which  has  apparently  led  horn 
Segedunum  to  the  outposts  at  Blake-chesters  and  T^emouth. 
This  causeway  extends  fi-om  the  station  to  the  north  of  the 
Shields  railway ;  it  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  rubble,  about  two 
feet  deep,  and  is  eleven  yards  wide.  It  cannot  be  ploughed, 
and  nothing  that  requires  any  depth  of  earth  will  grow 
upon  it ;  it  is  shown  upon  the  plan,  Plate  IV. 

Numerous  proofs  of  Roman  occupation  have  been  discovered 


Hodgson,  n,  iii,  169. 
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at  various  times  in  the  station  and  its  vicinity.  Brand  says, 
'^  I  found  a  fibula,  some  Roman  tegulse,  and  coins,  a  ring,  &o. 
Immense  quantities  of  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  are  con- 
tinually turning  up.  Stones  with  inscriptions  were  found,  but 
the  incurious  masons  built  them  up  again  in  the  new  works 
of  the  colliery."  Dr.  Lingard  was  told,  that  in  digging  a  cellar 
under  the  dining-room  of  Mr.  Buddie's  house,  a  deep  well 
was  found.  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  John  Reay,  that 
another  was  discovered  outside  the  station,  at  the  spot  shown 
on  the  plan  of  the  station,  Plate  IV.  A  structure,  which  was 
conceived  to  be  a  bath,  was'  struck  upon  about  the  same  time, 
near  the  river's  brink ;  it  was  inunediately  removed,  but  its 
site  is  marked  on  the  plan.  Many  coins  have  been  found,  but 
most  of  them  in  a  very  corroded  state.  A  beautiful  piece  of 
Samian  ware  was  got  in  sinking  the  shaft  of  the  colliery,  which 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ;  it  is  figured  in  a  subsequent  Plate. 

Leaving  Wallsend,  and  proceeding  westward,  the  Wall  is 
diiefly  to  be  traced  by  the  presence  of  its  north  fosse.  This 
is  very  distinctly  marked  nearly  all  the  way  to  Byker.  In 
front  of  Stote's  Houses,  the  Beehouses  of  Horsley,  it  forms  a 
pond,  which  is  used  for  farm  ^rposes.  Some  traces  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Wall  may  be  seen,  but  they  are  faint. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Wall  was  standing,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  three  and  four  feet  high,  covered  with  brushwood  of 
hazel,  oak,  and  alder.  The  tendency  of  the  half-ruined  Wall 
to  give  lodgement  to  the  roots  of  these  plants,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  wherever  the  Wall  is  imdisturbed  they  are  found, 
and  in  regions  where  the  hazel  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bowness,  it  is  to  be  met  with  abim- 
dantly  upon  the  Wall. 

A  moimd,  a  little  more  elevated  than  the  neighbouring 
ground,  near  to  Stote's  Houses,  points  out  the  site  of  the  first 
mile-castle  west  of  Wallsend.  '  The  tenant  of  the  farm  told 
me  that  he  had  got  a  great  quantity  of  stones  from  it.     In 
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Horsley's  time,  there  were  two  distinct  tumuli  remaining 
near  the  Beehouses ;  what  I  take  to  be  the  rudiments  of*  them 
may  yet  be  traced ;  one  of  them  is  just  behind  the  stackyard 
of  the  farm,  the  other,  the  least  marked  of  the  two,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  it. 

The  road  that  is  seen  stretching  in  a  straight  line  up  the 
hill  to  Byker  indicates  the  direction  of  the  Wall,  and  though 
the  first,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  remarkable  instance  that 
we  shall  meet  with,  of  the  unflinching  and  straightforward 
tendencies  of  this  remarkable  structure.  The  Wall  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  present  road.  The  facing-stones  having 
already  been  removed,  and  it  being  desirable  to  have  the 
rocky  remnant  entirely  cleared  away,  the  ground  was  let  to 
parties  without  rent  for  a  short  term  of  years,  on  condition  of 
their  clearing  it,  and  bringing  it  into  cultivation.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  site  of  the  Wall  and  fosse,  even  yet,  is 
portioned  out  in  long  narrow  shps,  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  used  as  potato  gardens. 

From  the  top  of  Byker-hill  an  interesting  view  is  obtained 
of  the  Tyne  and  the  numerous  hives  of  busy  men  with  which 
its  banks  are  studded.  This  would  be  an  important  post  for 
the  Roman  soldier,  who  could  easily  see  from  it  the  stations 
on  either  hand — Segedunum  and  Pons  ^Elii — ^and  all  that 
was  going  on  between  them. 

Between  Byker  and  Newcastle,  all  traces  of  the  Wall  are 
now  nearly  destroyed.  In  1725,  it  was,  however,  standing  in 
a  condition  of  imposing  grandeur,  as  appears  from  Stukeley's 
*  Prospect'  of  it  in  the  Iter  Boreale.  He  was  induced  to  make 
this  drawing  because  "  the  coimtry  being  entirely  undermined'* 
by  coUiery  excavations,  it  might  "  some  time  or  other  sink,  and 
so  disorder  the  track  of  this  stately  work."  He  dreaded  an 
imaginary  evil,  and  overlooked  a  real  one. 

The  north  fosse  was,  till  recently,  very  distinct  within  the 
wall  of  Heaton-park ;  it  is  now  filled  up ;  many  of  the  stones 
in   the  park-wall   are,   to  all  appearance,   Roman.     Before 
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descending  the  hill,  a  portion  of  it,  boldly  developed,  may  yet 
be  seen  at  the  end  of  a  small  row  of  houses  called  Howard- 
street.  ^ 

At  the  head  of  the  bank  overlooking  the  Ouse-bum  stood  a 
mile-castle,  as  was  usual  in  such  situations,  to  guard  the  pass. 
Two  stones  which,  I  am  persuaded,  formed  part  of  the  entrance 
gateway  of  this  mile-tower,  now  stand  upon  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  grand  entrance  of  the  keep  of  the  Castle  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  They  measmre  two  feet  by  one,  and  are  of  the 
form  usually  employed  in  the  portals  of  mile  castles.  One  of 
them  bears  a  rude  inscription.  These  stones  were  foimd  built 
up  in  a  structure  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ouse-burn,  were 
thence  taken  to  Busy  Cottage,  afterwards  removed  to  Heaton, 
and  finally  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

The  Wall  crossed  the  Ouse-bum  very  near  the  ancient 
bridge,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south  of  the 
railway  viaduct.  In  preparing  the  foundations  of  Beckinton's 
steam-mill  about  the  year  1800,  the  workmen  came  upon  the 
Wall,  and,  with  great  good  sense,  built  into  the  opposite  quay 
three  of  the  largest  stones  they  met  with,  in  order  to  mark  its 
site ;  these  stones  may  yet  be  seen  at  low  water ;  they  are 
either  mile-castle  stones,  or  have  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  rivulet. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  Wall  with  minute  accuracy 
through  Newcastle,  a  town  which  has  been  the  seat  of  a  large 
and  active  population  ever  since  the  days  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion. In  endeavouring  to  foDow  its  route,  I  shall  mainly 
depend  upon  the  investigations  of  Mr.  George  Bouchier 
Richardson,  who  has  for  several  years  past  made  the  anti- 
quities of  *the  Metropolis  of  the  North'  his  especial  study, 
and  whose  paper  upon  this  subject,  recently  read  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  this  town,  appears  in  the  last  part  of 
the  ArchtBologia  ^iana. 

Rising  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Ouse-bimi,  the  Wall 
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traversed  the  north-side  of  Stepney-bank,  passed  through  the 
gardens  at  the  Red  Bams,  along  the  site  of  the  present 
Melboum^street,  and,  proceeding  behind  the  Keeknen's 
Hospital,  came  to  the  Sallyport.  This,  which  was  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  town,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Roman 
building,  but  is  manifestly  of  medisdval  origin.  Thence  the 
Wall  went  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  still  called  the  Wall-kndl, 
^  where  the  foundations  of  it  were  turned  xap  about  the  middle 
of  thb  last  century.  It  crossed  Fandon-dean  on  the  n(»th  side 
of  the  locaUty  called  the  Stock-bridge,  and,  in  its  western 
course,  ascended  the  steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands 
All  Samts'  church.  Brand  tells  us  that  the  crypt  of  the 
old  church  had  plainly  been  built  of  stones  plundered  from 
the  adjacent  Wall.  A  weU,  of  Roman  masonry,  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  near  the  church  when  the  foundations  of  the 
new  building  were  prepared.  CSrossing  Pilgrim-street  a  little 
above  Silver-street,  the  course  of  the  Wall  is  indicated  by  the 
present  narrow  street  called  the  Low-bridge.  UntU  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  the  site  of  Dean-street  formed  the 
unenclosed  bed  of  the  Lort-bum,  and  was  spanned  by  an  arch 
called  the  Low-bridge.  At  the  point  where  this  mediaeval 
viaduct  stood,  its  Roman  predecessor  carried  the  Wall,  with 
its  attendant  militaiy  way  across  the  ravine.  The  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  according  to  Leland,  whose  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  writers,  "  stondithe  on  the  very  Picts 
Waulle."  The  Wall,  leaving  the  church,  crossed  Coflii^ood- 
street,  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  passing  by  St.  John's 
church,  the  Vicarage-house,  and  the  Assembly-rooms,  trar 
versed  the  site  on  which  Cumberland-row  now  stands. 

PONS  iELII. —  Having  tracked  the  Wall  in  its  passage 
through  the  modem  town,  the  position  of  the  ancient  station 
of  Pons  ^lii  next  demands  attention. 

Horsley  is  the  only  writer  who  has  attempted  to  define  its 
limits,  and  he  had  but  slender  evidence  to  guide  him.     He 
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takes,  as  his  data^  the  three  following  facts  : — 1 .  The  coarse  of 
the  Wall  westward,  which  he  conceives,  and  no  doubt  cor^ 
rectly,  would  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  station ;  2* 
The  direction  of  the  Vallum,  some  portions  of  which  remained 
in  his  day,  just  outside  the  West-gate;  3.  "  A  traditionary 
account  of  the  Wall  having  passed  through  St.  George's  porch, 
near  the  north-west  comer  of  St.  Nicholas*  church."  As  this 
porch  stands  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  line  of  the  great  Wall, 
as  laid  down  by  him,  he  conceives  that  this  traditionary  wall 
must  have  been  the  east  wall  of  the  station,  and  draws  it 
upon  his  plan  accordingly.*  The  western  wall  now  only  re- 
mained to  be  determined,  and  this  point  was  easily  settled,  by 
supposing  the  station  to  have  been  square.  AccOTding  to  the 
line  assigned  by  him  to  the  Vallum,  six  chains  is  the  distance 
which  would  intervene  between  it  and  the  Wall ;  he  therefore 
places  the  western  rampart  of  the  station  at  the  corresponding 
distance  of  six  chains  from  the  eastern,  and  incloses  altogether 
an  area  of  little  more  than  three  acres. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  important  station  of 
Pons  Mlu  would  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  castra- 
metation.  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  think,  that  it  would 
partake  of  the  features  of  a  commercial  as  well  a^  of  a  military 
capital,  and  that  its  walls  would  not  only  embrace  a  wider 
range  than  ordinary  camps,  but  would  be  allowed  to  adapt 
themselves  more  freely  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

The  wants  of  the  immense  body  of  troops  required  to  gar- 
rison the  Wall,  and  man  its  outposts,  would  create  a  consider- 
able amount  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  would  be  unwilling  all  at  once  to  forego  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  their  sunny  climes,  and  to  be  entirely 

^  Konhfa  traditionaiy  aoootint  was  probably  deriyed  from  the  same  souroe  u 
Lelmd's ;.  and  therefore  may  indieate,  not  the  fltation-waU,  but  the  great  Wall  itselt 
I(  as  Uie  excayations  made  since  Hondey's  day  seem  to  prove^  the  Wall  crossed 
obliquely  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  Collingwood-stx«et^  it  must  have  passed 
over  ihe  site  of  St  Nioholaa's  ohuroh^  not  to  the  north  of  it. 
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cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  land  of  their  nativity.  The 
fitigments  of  amphorae,  which  are  so  abundantly  met  with  on 
the  line  of  the  Wall,  show  that  the  soldiers  sometimes  glad- 
dened their  hearts  with  the  wine  of  their  native  hills ;  and  the 
innumerable  pherds  of  Samian  ware,  which  usually  bestrew 
the  camps  of  Roman  occupation,  prove  that  a  continual  inter- 
course was  kept  up  with  the  continent.  To  the  sea,  as  a 
means  of  conmumication  between  many  of  the  stations  of 
Roman  Britain,  frequent  recourse  must  have  been  had. 

The  exports  fix)m  this  island  to  the  continent  were  consider- 
able. Camden  tells  us,  that  every  year  not  less  than  eight 
hundred  vessels  laden  with  com  alone  were  sent  out  of  it. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  imperial  government  would  expect  an 
adequate  return  for  the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  troops 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  commodities  of  the  continent 
would  not  be  transmitted  to  the  occupants  of  the  Wall  from 
motives  of  mere  benevolence.  Lead,  which  is  now  so  abundant 
in  the  three  northern  coimties,  may  have  formed  one  article  of 
export,  and  com  another.  Those  who  have  noticed  the  fer- 
tility of  some  portions  of  the  region  watered  by  the  Tyne,  will 
be  able  to  conceive  how  luxuriant  were  the  harvests  which  its 
alluvial  soil  produced  when  first  tumed  up  by  the  plough. 
It  is  certain  that  coal  has  been  wrought  to  some  extent  in 
Roman  times,  and  some  of  it  may  have  been  exported. 

No  place  in  the  north  of  England  was  so  well  fitted  as 
Newcastle  to  be  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  North. 
Situated  upon  a  noble  river,  at  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth, 
it  combined  the  naval  advantages  of  the  coast  with  the 
security  of  an  inland  situation.  The  wealth  arising  from  the 
commerce  of  the  port  would  increase  its  importance,  and  the 
facility  with  which  foreign  news  and  foreign  luxuries  could  be  ' 
obtained,  would  render  it  the  frequent  resort  of  those  prefects 
and  tribunes  whose  usual  posts  were  in  bleaker  and  more 
inhospitable  regions.  The  fact  that  the  river  was  at  this  part 
spanned  by  a  bridge  of  many  arches,  is  a  striking  indication 
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of  the  importance  of  the  place  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian. 

No  account  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  state  of  New- 
castle in  the  days  of  Roman  occupation,  but  if,  after  it  had 
been  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  the  residence  of  the 
mural  garrison  conferred  upon  it,  the  venerable  Bede  calls  it 
"  an  illustrious  royal  city" — "  vicus  regis  iUustris'' — ^we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
jThe  natural  advantages  of  the  situation  struck  the  eye  of 
Camden;  "Now,"  says  he,  "where  the  Wall  and  Tine 
almost  meet  togetlier,  Newcastle  showeth  itself  gloriously  the 
very  eye  of  all  the  townes  in  these  parts." 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  walls  of  Pons  ^Elii  should  form  the  usual  military 
parallelogram,  any  more  than  Roman  Rochester,  or  Pompeii, 
or  Rome  itself,  much  less  that  the  station  should  occupy  an 
area  of  little  more  than  three  acres. 

The  contour  of  the  ground  on  which  modem  Newcastle 
stands,  is  peculiar.  It  consists  of  tln-ee  tongues  of  land, 
separated  by  natural  valleys  permeated  by  rivulets.  The 
westernmost  of  these  presents  the  boldest  front  to  the  river, 
and  is  that  on  which,  the  Castle  stands ;  the  Skinner-burn 
bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  the  valley  of  the  Lort-bum,  the 
present  Dean-street,  on  the  east.  The  contiguous  tongue 
lies  between  the  Lort-bnm  and  Pandon-dean ;  and  that  still 
fiirther  removed,  has  for  its  eastern  boundary  the  Ouse-burn. 
The  same  natural  advantages  which  recommended  the  heights 
of  the  most  westerly  of  these  strips  of  ground  to  the  Normans 
for  the  erection  of  their  stronghold,  would  no  doubt  pre- 
viously induce  the  Romans  to  select  it  as  their  chief  position, 
'they  probably  enclosed  nearly  the  whole  of  it  within  their 
walls.  Horsley,  indeed,  places  his  camp  in  this  division, 
but  in  the  least  advantageous  p^t  of  it,  whether  considered 
in  a  military  or  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  Romans 
would  surely  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the  ravine  of 
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Dean-street  as  a  defence  on  the  east,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  tide  flowed  up  it  as  far  as  the  Painter-heugh,  and 
of  the  cliff  that  descends  from  the  Castle  to  the  river  on  the 
south.  The  necessity  of  defending  the  bridge,  and  com- 
manding the  Tyne  would  not  be  foi^tten.  Taking  all  these 
things  into  account,  we  may  fairly  suppose  the  walls  of 
Pons  ^Elii  to  have  been  thus  defined : — ^The  WaU,  passing 
through  the  site  of  St.  Nicholas'-church,  would,  of  course,  be 
its  northern  boundary  ;^  a  line  coming  from  the  church,  and 
adapting  itself  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  that  overhangs  Dean- 
street,  crossing  the  Head  of  the  Side  and  stretching  as  feur  as 
the  elevated  angle  on  which  the  County-courts  now  stand,  will 
probably  mark  its  eastern  boundary;  the  southern  rampart 
would  run  from  this  angle  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  over- 
hanging the  Close,  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  Whitefriar-tower, 
which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  present  Hanover-street ;  the 
western  wall  may  have  run  in  the  Une  of  the  Town-wall  as 
far  as  NeviUe-tower,  and  then  have  struck  up  in  a  straight 
line  to  meet  the  great  Wall.  Westward  of  this  boimdary, 
the  ground  slopes  down  to  the  Skinner-bum.  K  these  lines 
are  correctly  drawn,  Roman  Newcastle  would  contain  upwards 
of  sixteen  acres. 

Although  the  camp  of  Pons  ^Elii  occupied  this  tongue  of 
land,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  suburban  buildings 
were  not  erected  on  the  other  two,  both  of  which  are  weB 
protected  by  their  natural  situation.  ~  There  is  good  ground 
to  believe  that  Pandon,  which  was  formerly  a  separate  town 
from  Newcastle,  and  is  seated  on  the  middle  strip,  was  t)f 
Roman  origin.  Villas  and  gardens  probably  extended  as  far 
as  the  Ouse-bum. 


^  Tn  laying  water-pipes  in  CoUingwood-street,  in  the  spring  of  this  jear  (1S62), 
some  Boman  w^ls  were  found  at  right  angles  to  the  street.  One  of  thenr  was  neaxiy 
three  fi^et  broad ;  another,  fi%  feet  to  the  east  of  it,  was  six  feet  broad.  Neither  of 
these  can  have  been  the  great  Wall ;  they  hare,  probably,  been  the  foundations  of 
buildings  connected  with  the  station. 
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In  order  to  render  the  preceding  description  intelligible  to 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  topography  of  Newcastle,  a 
plan  of  the  town  (Plate  V.)  and  a  lithographic  view  of 
Pons  Mlii  are  appended.  In  the  plan  of  the  town,  Horsley's 
demarcation  of  the  station,  as  well  as  the  one  here  proposed, 
is  laid  down.  For  the  view  of  Pons  iELii,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volume,  I  am  indebted  to  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  G.  Bouchier  Richardson ;  the  contour  of  the  ground  is 
very  accurately  delineated,  and  the  probable  outline  of  the 
station  marked ;  the  details  of  the  picture  are  of  course  filled 
up  according  to  the  artist's  fancy— ^a  fancy  regulated  by  an- 
tiquarian knowledge. 

Roman  antiquities,  which,  when  they  abound,  are  so  ser- 
viceable in  defining  the  seat  of  Roman  occupation,  are  un- 
fortunately here  rather  scanty  and  unimportant.  This  cannot 
be  matter  of  surprise.  In  the  middle  ages,  Newcastle  abounded 
in  churches  and  monastic  buildings.  To  the  erection  of  these 
and  of  the  Castle,  the  Town-wall,  and  Gates,  every  stone 
whether  lettered,  sculptured,  or  plain,  that  could  easily  be 
obtained,  would  be  appropriated. 

The  precincts  of  the  Castle  have  afforded  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  of  this  kind.  The  present  County-courts 
occupy  the  site  of  a  building  which  used  to  be  called  the 
Half-moon-battery.  This  was  probably  the  position  of  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  station  of  Pons  iELii,  and  some  of 
the  lines  of  the  octagonal  face  of  the  battery  presented  no 
doubt  the  actual  curve  of  the  station.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
Norman  builders  may  have  converted  to  their  own  uses  a  portion 
of  the  labours  of  their  imperial  predecessors ;  Mr.  Hodgson 
and  others  considered  that  the  Castle  wall  stretching  between 
the  Half-moon-battery  and  the  Black-gate,  now  altogether 
removed,  was  either  of  Roman  workmanship  or  rested  upon 
Roman  foundations.  When  the  County-courts  were  built  some 
important  discoveries  were  made.  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  watched 
the  progress  of  the  excavations,  has  thus  described  them : — 
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**  In  digging  for  the  foimdations  for  the  Northumberland  County  Court- 
House,  1810,  a  well  was  found  finely  cased  with  Boman  maaoniy.  It  still 
remains  below  the  centre  part  of  the  present  Court-house.  It  had  originally 
been  a  spring,  or  sunk  low  down  on  the  river  bank,  and  its  circular  wall, 
raised  within  another  strong  wall  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium  to  the  height  of 
the  area  of  the  station,  and  the  space  between  them  traversed  with  strong 
connecting  beams  of  oak  both  horizontally  and  perpendicularly,  and  then 
tightly  packed  up  with  pure  blue  clay.  Some  beams  of  this  timber  were 
taken  up  and  formed  into  the  judges'  seats,  and  chairs  for  the  grand-juiy 
room,  now  in  use.  Two  of  the  perpendicular  beams  had  very  large  stags' 
horns  at  their  lower  end,  apparently  to  assist  in  steadying  them  till  clay 
sufficient  was  put  around  them  to  keep  them  upright.  On  the  original  slope 
of  the  bank  next  the  outer  wall,  there  was  a  thick  layer  of  ferns,  grasses, 
brambles,  and  twigs  of  birch  and  oak,  closely  matted  togeth^,  and  evidently 
showing  that,  before  these  works  were  constructed,  man  had  not  tenanted  the 
spot.^  Here  also  were  exposed  large  remains  of  the  foundations  of  other  very 
thick  and  strong  walls,  one  of  which  rose  into  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Old 
Moothall,  which  was  of  exactly  the  same  breadth,  bearing,  and  style  of 
building,  and  doubtless  of  the  same  date  as  the  Eoman  foundations  of  which 
it  was  a  continuance. 

"The  whole  site  of  the  Court-house,  for  several  feet  above  the  original 
surface  of  the  earth,  was  strewn  with  a  chaos  of  Boman  ruins.  I  was- 
frequently  on  the  spot  while  the  excavations  were  carrying  on,  and  saw  dug 
up  large  quantities  of  Boman  pottery,  two  bronze  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
parts  of  the  shaft  of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  fluted,  and  of  the  finest  workmanship ; 
besides  many  millstones,  and  two  altars,  one  bearing  an  illegible  inscription, 
and  the  other  quite  plain.  The  altars  were  found  near  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  Court-House,  and  near  them  a  small  axe ;  and  a  concave  stone,  which 
bore  marks  of  fire,  was  split,  and  had  thin  flakes  of  lead  in  its  fissures.  The 
broad  foundation  walls  were  firm  and  impenetrable  as  the  hardest  rock.  On 
Aug.  11,  1812,  when  the  foundations  of  the  north  portico  were  sinking,  a 
Roman  coin  was  found  (of  what  Emperor  I  have  no  minute,)  and  the  ori- 
ginal surface  of  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  small  wood, 
some  parts  of  which  were  wattled  together  in  the  form  of  crates  or  the  corfe 
of  collieries,  but  in  a  decayed  state,  and  cut  as  easily  with  the  workmen's, 
spades,  as  the  brushwood  found  in  peat  mosses  does.  As  there  was  much 
horses'  or  mules'  dung  near  them,  and  some  mules'  shoes  amongst  it,  I  thought 
they  had  been  fixe^l  there  as  crates  or  racks  to  eat  fodder  out  of."  « 


1  Sojnviting  a  poet  would  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancient  British  warrior— the 
appearancee  Mr.  Hodgson  describes,  are  not  inconsistent  with  its  having  been  an 
Andent-British  stronghold. 

2  History  of  Northumberland,  II,  iii,  173. 
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Since  that  period,  few  important  discoveries  have  been 
made.  In  cutting  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the  Castle 
for  one  of  the  piers  of  the  Railway 
viaduct,  a  small  stone  figure  of 
Mercury,  represented  in  the  ad- 
joining woodcut,^  was  found.  It 
is  preserved,  among  other  antiqui- 
ties, in  the  Museum  in  the  Castle. 

Between  the  years  1840  and 
1844,  the  Whitefriar-tower  and 
the  contiguous  portions  of  the 
Town-wall  of  Newcastle  were 
removed.  Two  Roman  altars 
were  discovered,  which  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  One  of  them  is 
destitute  of  an  inscription,  and  the  other  seems  to  bear  the 
word  siLVANO.  Several  coins  of  the  Roman  and  mediaeval 
age  were  picked  up  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  Roman 
coins  were  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  empire.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  pieces  of  the  middle  and  ancient  periods 
were  commingled,  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  tower  was  formed  out  of  Roman  materials, 
and  that  the  Roman  coins  were  re-imbedded  without  being 
noticed,  whilst  the  workmen  inadvertently  added  Nuremberg 
tokens  and  other  contemporary  pieces  to  the  numismatic 
treasures  of  the  spot. 

But,  perhaps,  the  structure  which  gave  name  to  Pons  ^Elii 
— ^the  bridge  across  the  Tyne — affords  the  most  interesting 
foot-prints  of  Roman  occupation  in  Newcastle. 

The  station  of  Pons  ^lii  was  one  of  too  much  importance 
not  to  have  direct  commimication  with  the  forts  on  the  other 


^  Drawn  to  twice  the  usual  size. 
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side  of  the  river.  The  Roman  antiquities,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  fomid  in  Gateshead,  prove  that  ttiis  strong 
military  position  was  not  neglected.  Chester-le-street,  which 
is  about  seven  miles  to  the  south  of  Gateshead,  was  the  site 
of  a  stationary  camp.  A  Roman  road,  some  traces  of  which 
still  remain,  led  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne  to  this 
station,  and  thence  to  the  midland  parts  of  England.  We 
cannot  doubt  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  shores  of  the  Tyne  was  rendered  complete 
by  a  bridge  across  it  at  Newcastle.  Some  traces  of  one  have 
been  discovered.  In  1771,  a  flood  having  carried  away 
several  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge  which  then  existed,  and 
materially  damaged  the  rest  of  the  structure,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  erect  a  new  one.  In  removing  the  old  piers  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Roman  masonry  were  ob- 
served ;  and  the  workmen  were  led  to  believe  that  the  arches 
of  the  mediaeval  structure  had  been  placed  upon  the  founda- 
tions which  Hadrian  laid.  Several  piles  of  fine  black  oak, 
which  had  supported  the  foundation,  were  drawn  out  of  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  excellent  pre- 
servation.^ The  coins  that  were  found  imbedded  in  the  piers 
give  decided  evidence  of  the  Roman  origin  of  the  structure. 
To  some  of  these,  in  the  possession  of  George  Rippon,  esq., 
of  Waten'iUe,  North  Shields,  I  have  had  access ;  they  are  here 
represented. 

Obv.  —  HADRIANUS     AUGUSTUS,    CONSUL 

TiETiUM.    PATBE  PATBLS.    Bare  head  of 
Hadrian. 

Rev,  —  OEBMANIA.      The  province  per- 
sonified as  a  female  standing.     In  her  right 
hand  she  holds  a  lance ;  her  left  rests  upon  a  Grerman-shaped  shield. 


^  The  author,  as  tho  leader  of  the  pilgrim-band,  who  trarersed  the  Wall  in  the 
summer  of  1849,  used  a  staff  made  of  this  primeral  oak.  It  is  now  in  the  Newcastle 
collection  of  antiquities. 
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06v, — IMPEBATOB  C^SAB  TBAJANU8  HADBIANUS  AUGUS- 
TUS.    Lauieated  head  of  Hadriwi. 

Itev, — ^PONTIPKX  MAXIMUS  TBIBUNITIA  POTESTATE  CON- 
SUL TEBTIUM.  A  female  figure,  with  helmet,  standing, 
holding  a  lance  in  her  left  hand,  and  in  her  right  a  patera, 
under  which  is  an  object  that  appears  to  be  an  altar. 

Obv. — Same  as  the  former;  but  consul  secundum. 

Bev. — ^Legend  same  as  the  former,  but  in  the  exergue 
JUSTiTiA.  A  female  seated;  in  her  right  hand  a  patera,  in 
her  left  a  spear. 

06v. — Same  as  the  two  former. 

Bev. — Same  as  in  the  former,  but  in  the  exergue  pel. 
p.B.  (Felicitas  Populi  Bomani).  A  female  seated;  in  her 
right  hand  a  caduceus,  in  her  left  a  cornucopia. 


Oh. — SEVEBUS     AUGUSTUS     PABTHICUS 

MAXIMUS.      Laureated  head  of   the  em- 
peror. 

Eev, — PEOVIDENTIA  AUGUSTOBUM.  The 

figure  of  a  female  standing,  with  a  globe 
at  her  feet. 

The  coins  of  Hadrian  are  remarkably  bold  and  sharp,  and 
cannot  have  been  long  in  circulation  before  being  deposited 
in  the  bed  where  sixteen  centuries  of  repose  awaited  them ; 
that  of  Severus  is  a  good  deal  corroded.  Besides  these,  other 
coins  have  been  found.  Brand  had  one  of  Trajan,  and  he 
engraves  a  copper  coin  of  Hadrian ;  he  also  had  in  his  pos- 
session one  of  Antoninus  Pius.  P^nant  describes,  amongst 
others,  a  coin  of  Faustina  the  Elder,  and  one  of  Lucius  Verus. 
Hodgson  saw  coins  of  Gordian  and  Magnentius,  all  of  which 
had  been  obtained  from  the  same  spot. 

The  coins  posterior  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  were  probably 
deposited  during  the  repairs  and  alterations  which  the  bridge 
received  after  its  original  construction  in  a.d.  120. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  bridge  had  no  stone  arches, 
but  was    provided  with   a  horizontal  roadway  of  timber. 
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Pennant/  who  derived  his  information  from  the  workmen, 
says,  that  "  the  old  piers  seem  originally  to  have  been  formed 
without  any  springs  for  arches.  This  was  a  manner  of  building 
used  by  the  Romans ;  witness  the  bridge  built  over  the  Danube 
by  Trajan,  at  Severin,  whose  piers,  I  believe,  still  exist." 

The  foundations  of  the  piers  of  three  Roman  bridges  in  the 
region  of  the  Wall,  still  remain, — one  across  the  Tyne,  1^ 
CoRSTOPiTUM,  one  across  the  North  Tyne,  at  Cilurnum,  and 
another  across  the  Reed-water,  at  Habitancum  ;  an  examina- 
tion of  these  has  induced  me  to  believe  that  they,  at  least,  had 
no  arches.  The  piers  are  of  a  size  and  strength  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  thrust  of  the  waters  without  the  aid  of  an  arch ; 
and  in  one  at  least  of  these  cases,  the  requisite  spring  of  the 
arch  would  have  raised  the  road  to  an  inconvenient  height. 
An  experienced  mason,  who  examined  carefully  the  ruins  of 
the  bridge  at  Habitancum,  told  me  that  he  observed  that  all 
the  stones  which  encumbered  the  spot  were  square,  none  of 
them  having  the  shape  of  stones  used  in  building  arches.  It 
is  certain  that  in  the  mediaeval  period  the  Newcastle  bridge 
had  a  road- way  of  timber ;  for  Matthew  of  Paris  teUs  us  that, 
a.d.  1248,  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  were  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Brand,  misled  by  the  early  numismatists,  conceived  that 
the  bridge  across  the  Tyne  had  been  honoured  by  a  com- 
memorative medal.     He  says — 

"  Two  coins  appear  to  have  been  struck  upon  the  building  of  two  bridges 
by  this  emperor ;  one  is  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  that  of  Rome ;  may  not 
the  other  have  been  intended  to  commemorate  the  work  we  are  now  con- 
sidering? One  of  the  bridges  marked  on  these  coins  has  seven,  the  other 
five  arches.  The  Tiber  being  a  very  inconsiderable  river,  when  compared 
with  the  Tyne,  we  must  therefore  claim  that  with  seven  arches — especially  as 
we  find  a  view  of  the  Pons  ^lius  at  Home  in  Piranesi's  collection,  without 
the  modem  ornaments,  where  it  is  represented  as  consisting  of  exactly  five 
arches  "  « 


Tour,  iii,  813,  quoted  by  Brand,  i,  87.  *  Brand's  Newcastle,  i,  37. 
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Alas!  for  a  theory  so  beautiful  and  so  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  Newcastle  antiquaries !  Mr.  Akerman,  in  his  work 
on  Raare  and  Inedited  Roman  Coins,  has  pronounced  the  relent- 
less verdict — "The  medallion  with  the  Pont  JElius,  quoted 
by  the  early  numismatic  writers,  is  a  modem  fabrication." 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  suppose  that  all  the  arches  of  the 
mediaeval  bridge  rested  upon  Roman  foundations,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  piers  of  the  original  structure 
would  be  at  least  as  numerous  as  those  of  its  successor.  The 
mediaeval  bridge  had  twelve  arches. 

No  altar  or  other  inscribed  stone  has  been  found  to  con- 
firm the  theory  that  Newcastle  is  the  ancient  Pons  ^lii. 
Brand  was  "  of  opinion  that  the  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 
station  of  Pons  JElii  are  all  built  up  in  the  old  keep  of  the 
Castle,  and  that  a  rich  treasure  of  this  kind  will  some  time  or 
other  be  discovered,  lurking  in  its  almost  impregnable  walls, 
by  future  antiquaries."  May  the  antiquary  be  unborn  that 
shall  behold  this  treasure !  Such  evidence  is,  however,  scarcely 
needed  to  lead  us  to  the  ancient  designation  of  the  place. 
The  fact  that  Pons  ^Elii  occurs  in  the  Notitia  between  Sege- 
DUNUM  and  Condeecum,  and  that  Newcastle  lies  between  the 
modem  representatives  of  these  two  stations,  Wallsend  and 
BenweU,  is  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  theory,  and 
the  fact  that  a  Roman  bridge  here  crossed  the  Tyne,  renders 
it  almost  indubitable.  This  structure  took  the  name  of  the 
Bridge  of  -^Uus,  after  Hadrian,^  who  was  of  the  iEUan  family, 
and  the  bridge  gave  name  to  the  station.  The  Notitia  informs 
us  that  Pons  ^Elii  was  govemed  by  the  tribune  of  the  cohort 
of  the  Comovii,  "  a  people,"  says  Hodgson,  "  whose  name  is 
unnoticed  by  all  the  ancient  geographers  I  have  access  to." 

Before  leaving  the  station  of  Pons  ^lii,  a  reference  to  the 
mediaeval  structure — the  Norman  keep — which  gives  the  town 


'  Jerusalem  was  called  after  him  ^lia  Capitolina,  and  the  games  at  Pincum,  in 
Mesia,  iElia  Pincensia. 

14 
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its  modern  name,  may  be  allowed.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Norman  castrametation  in  the  kingdom ;  and  a 
careful  examination  of*  its  structure  will  give  a  more  correct 
idea  of  the  mode  of  warfore  adopted  at  the  time  of  its  erection^ 
and  of  the  mournful  condition  of  society  then  existing,  thioi 
the  fullest  verbal  desaiption  ccwld  afford.  Within  a  recent 
period  its  passages  have  been  cleared  and  its  portals  opened, 
so  as  to  fdSbrd  the  antiquary  an  opportunity  of  examining  it 
thoroughly.  The  C!orporation  of  Newcastle,  whose  property 
it  is,  have,  in  this  respect,  set  an  example  which  might  with 
advantage  be  followed  by  the  national  government.  To  the 
student  (rf  the  Wall,  however,  the  collection  of  Roman  anti- 
quities which  the  Castle  contains,  will  be  the  object  of  greatest 
interest.  In  the  number  and  importance  of  its  altars  and 
inscribed  stones,  it  excels  every  other  museum  in  Britain.  As 
the  Castle  contains  so  many  of  the  spoils  of  the  Wall,  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  made  the  depository  ot  all 
that  have  been  discovered  on  the  line.  Numerous  individual 
objects  of  interest  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  he  who 
would  examine  them  aU  must  travel  several  hundred  miles, 
and  propitiate  the  favour  of  many  private  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  public  bodies.  Documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  a 
country  may  be  regiyrded  as  the  property  of  the  country,  so 
&i  at  least,  as  to  be  made  easily  accessible.  Pons  ^Elii  is 
the  fitting  place  to  depowt  those  antiquities  of  the  Wall  which 
cannot  be  carefully  preserved  in  the  localities  where  the  Romans 
originally  placed  them. 

The  reader  will  probably  now  be  glad  to  disentangle  himself 
from  the  intricacies  of  Pons  ^Elii,  and  to  pursue  with  rapid 
steps  the  course  of  the  Wall  westward. 

Between  Newcastle  and  Benwell  Hill,  the  traces  of  the  works 
are  faint  but  interesting.  The  turnpike  road  runs  upon  the 
bed  of  the  prostrate  Wall,  so  that,  except  occasionally  in  a 
neighbouring  building,  not  one  stone  of  it  is  to  be  seen ;  its 
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constant  companion,  the  north  fosse,  may  however  be  recog- 
nised in  a  kind  of  depression  or  slack,  which  runs  nearly  all 
the  way  parallel  with  the  road  on  the  traveller's  right  hand. 
On  his  left,  he  will  sometimes  be  able  to  discern  with  tolerable 
certainty  the  course  of  tlie  Vallnm.  A  smaD  but  well-defined 
portion  of  it  is  met  with  immediately  after  leaving  the  town, 
behind  a  row  of  houses,  appropriately  t^med  Adrianople. 
Though  the  stone  wall  has  perished,  this  humble  earthwork 
has  survived  the  accidents  of  seventeen  eventful  centuries! 
Its  days,  however,  are  now  numbered ;  a  contiguous  quarry  is 
making  rapid  encroachm^it  upon  it.^ 

CX)NDERCUM.— About  two  miles  from  Newcastle,  and 
near  the  modem  village  of  Benwell,  stood  the  third  station  of 
the  Kne,  Condercum. 

The  present  turnpike  road  runs  through  it,  occupying,  in 
all  probability,  very  nearly  the  site  of  its  ancient  via  prin- 
cipalis. So  feeble,  however,  are  the  traces  of  it  which 
remain,  that  the  way&rer  who  does  not  scrutinize  tiie  spot 
very  narrowly,  will  pass  on  his  journey  without  knowing 
that  he  is  treading  ground  once  jealously  guarded  by  im- 
perial power — the  scene,  for  centuries,  of  a  crowded  city's 
joys  and  fears. 

The  situation  df  the  camp  is  good ;  without  being  much 
exposed,  it  commands  an  extensive  prospect  in  every  direction. 
Northwards,  looking  over  the  grounds  of  Fenham,  the  Simon- 
side  hills  appear  in  the  distance,  and  still  more  r^note  is  the 
lofty  range  of  Cheviot.  To  the  south  is  the  vale  of  Ravens- 
worth,  which  is  exceeded  by  the  vale  of  Qwyd  only  in  mag- 
nitude, not  in  beauty,  and  to  the  south-west,  the  lordly  Tyne 
threads  its  way  through  the  richest  of  landscapes. 

The  sunny  slope,  south  of  the  station,  was  favourable  for 


It  18  now  nearfy  dertroyed ; — April  1862. 
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the  erection  of  the  suburban  buildings  of  the  occupants  of  the 
camp,  the  foundations  of  several  having  been  discovered. 

In  Horsley's  days,  the  ramparts  were  large  and  distinct ; 
now,  their  surface  is  chiefly  marked  by  a  general  elevation, 
occasioned  probably  by  the  accumiilated  ruins  of  the  ancient 
fort.  It  contains  in  all  a  space  of  nearly  five  acres.  Gordon 
conceived  that  the  Wall  was  continued  right  through  the 
station.  This  would  have  divided  it  into  two  distinct  parts. 
As  Horsley  and  Brand  prove,  the  Wall  came  up  to  its  eastern 
and  western  ramparts,  but  did  not  pass  through  it.  The 
northern  wall  of  the  station  itself  was  a  sufficient  defence  in 
that  quarter.  About  a  third  of  the  station  was  to  the  north 
of  the  line  of  the  Wall,  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  within 
it.  The  Vallum,  Horsley  tells  iis,  fell  in  with  the  southern 
rampart. 

The  portion  north  of  the  turnpike  road  is  at  present  under 
tillage.  In  Brand's  days  it  was  covered  with  a  plantation. 
The  man  who  first  ploughed  it  told  me  that  in  doing  so,  his 
horse,  on  one  occasion,  sank  up  to  its  middle  in  traversing 
some  chambers  that  had  been  insecurely  covered.  The  quan- 
tity of  Roman  pottery  which  is  found  in  this  portion  of  the 
camp  is  remarkable.  Fragments  may  be  seen  at  every  step. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  Roman  earthenware,  especially 
of  the  coral-coloured  kind,  denominated  Samian,  renders  this, 
an  interesting  evidence  of  Roman  occupation. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  station,  that  to  the  south  of  the 
road  is  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  Benwell  Park.  The 
inequaUties  of  its  grassy  surface  indicate  the  lines  of  its  streets, 
and  the  position  of  some  of  its  principal  buildings.  Near  its 
centre  is  a  large  mound,  which  would  probably  reward  exa- 
mination. The  southern  rampart,  with  its  fosse,  is  very 
distinct. 

Two  hypocaust^  have  been  discovered  in  connection  with 
this  station ;  one  within  its  walls,  close  to  the  south  side  of  the 
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road,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  yards  from  the  eastern 
rampart,  the  other  without  them,  and  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  the  south-west.  Of  the  latter  building  a  plan  is  given 
by  Brand.^  It  contained  eight  or  nine  apartments,  five  of 
which  had  floors  supported  upon  pillars.  The  floors  consisted 
of  "  flags  covered  with  a  composition  of  various  hard  ingre- 
dients,  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  such  as  small  pieces  of 
brick  and  blue  and  red  pots,  mixed  up  with  run  lime.**  The 
pillars  were  all  of  stone,  and  were  so  arranged  as  to  allow  hot 
air  to  circulate  beneath  the  apartments.  The  idea  generally 
entertained  of  these  arrangements  is,  that  they  were  intended 
for  hot  baths  and  sudatories.  In  pursuance  of  this  opinion, 
Mr.  Shafto,  who  discovered  this  hypocaust,  and  is  quoted  by 
Brand,  says:  "Here  were  found  many  square  bricks  with 
holes  in  the  middle,  which  were  probably  joined  together  by 
way  of  pipes,  to  conduct  the  water  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  there  was  also  the  appearance  of  other  baths,  and  where, 
probably,  springs  had  beep,  but  since  dramed  by  the  colliery." 
However  much  the  Romans  in  their  own  luxurious  city  may 
have  been  addicted  to  the  indulgence  of  the  hot-bath  and  the 
sweating-room,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  in  this  cold 
climate,  they  would  have  any  great  desire  for  it,  or  if  they  had, 
whether  the  dread  realities  of  war  would  allow  them  to  make, 
on  an  enemy's  frontier,  erections  so  extensive  as  this  has  been, 
for  such  a  purpose.  Next  to  food,  warmth  would  be  their 
most  urgent  demand,  and  a  more  effectual  mode  of  maintaining 
a  uniform  temperature  in  their  dwellings  could  not  be  devised 
than  that  which  the  hypocaust  supplied. 

Brand  tells  us  that  great  conduits  or  sewers,  composed  of 
large  wrought  stones,  were  discovered  in  the  north  part  of  the 
station  at  the  depth  of  about  a  yard  and  a  half. 

Several  inscribed  slabs  and  small  altars  have  been  found 
in  the  station.    The  most  important  of  these,  preserved  in  the 

^  Hiatory  of  Newcastle,  I,  606. 
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Rectory  house  at  Ryton,  is  here  represented.  By  c(Hnparing 
it  with  the  Notitia,  we  learn  the  ancient  name  of  the  station, 
and  the  locality  of  its  original  occupants. 


MATBIBTB  CA]IPMT[xIBVS] 
ST  OEiaO  UJE  PBl[l£fi]  HISPAVO- 

BVM  ABTYBTH  [OB  VIBTTTEM] 

[APPiLLATJ!]  GOBDliKJB  t[ITV8] 

▲GBIFPA  PBS[FXOTyB]  TEHPLYX  A  B[OLoJ 

[BE8]tITVIT. 

To  the  Gampestanl  Moihen, 

and  to  the  Genius  of  the  first  wing  of  Spanish 

Astures,  on  account  of  their  valour, 

styled  GKndiana,  Titus 

i^ppa,  their  prefect,  this  temple,  from  the  ground, 

rebuilt. 

The  Notitia  records  that  the  prefect  '^  ala  prima  Astorum^' 
was  stationed  at  Conderoxtm.  This  slab  reads  Asttmim,  not 
Astorum.  Two  other  stations  were  garrisoned  by  troops 
bearing  the  same  name ;  at  Ciluknum,  the  Notitia  places  the 
prefect  "  aJUe  eecunda  Astorum/'  and  at  iEsiCA,  the  tribune 
"  cohortia  prima  Antxyrumy  At  both  these  forts,  as  well  as  in 
the  case  immediately  before  us,  inscriptions  have  been  foimd 
which  are  written  Astmrum ;  the  probability  therefore  is,  that 
a  clerical  error  has  crept  into  the  Notitia,  and  that  the  Astures, 
(a  people  of  Spain)  not  the  Asti  (a  people  of  Liguria),  garri- 
soned these  posts.     The  Astures   were  a  people  from   the 
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Ill 


eastern  pert  of  the  modem  Astunaa,  in  Spain,  "  Under  the 
empire,  the  term  ala  was  applied  to  regiments  of  horse,  raised, 
it  would  seem,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  provinces.^" 
This  fractured  slab,  therefore,  furnishes  us  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  camp  at  Benwell  was  anciently  named  Condercum, 
and  that  it  was  garrisoned  by  a  Spanish  cavaby  regiment. 
It  suppHes  other  facts.  This  regiment  was  styled,  probably 
on  account  of  some  illustrious  achievement,  Gordiana.  The 
Emperor  Gordian,  from  whom  this  title  is  derived,  began  his 
reign  in  the  year  238.  We  have  thus  a  proof  of  the  continued 
occupation  of  the  camp  until  a  date  subsequent  to  this  period. 
The  event  recorded  by  the  inscription  is  to  the  same  effect. 
A  temple  which  had  been  erected,  probably  at  the  first 
formation  of  the  station,  had  through  time  or  the  chances  of 
war,  become  so  entirely  dilapidated,  as  to  require  rebuilding, 
and  Titus  Agrippa  accomplished  the  work.  The  Romans, 
although  they  had  at  this  time  been  long  in  the  occupation  of 
the  isthmus,  had  then  no  thoughts  of 
relinquishing  it.  The  woodland  deities, 
to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated,  will 
require  separate  discussion  afterwards. 
To  the  same  occasion  will  be  referred  a 
remarkable  altar  inscribed  to  the  three 
Lamise,  which  was  discovered  at  this 
station.  Two  altars^  of  less  importance, 
which  were  found  here,  may  at  cwace  be 
disposed  of.  They  are  dedicated  to  one 
of  the  favoiurite  deities  of  Rome — ^Mars. 
The  focus,  or  place  for  burning  the  offering, 
is  deep  and  well  marked  in  each  of  them.  They  are  imiall 
domestic  idtars^  before  which  the  soldier  would  perform  his 


1  Smithes  Dictionary  of  Chreek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

>  In  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Somerset  House.  The  woodcuts 
are  drawn  to  twice  the  usual  scale. 
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private  devotions.     As  such,  they  give  us  a  little  insight  into 
the  heart  and  feelings  of  the  worshipper. 


DBOM 

To  the  god 

JLBTIY 

Man 

ictob[i] 

The  Conqueror  asul 

VlllDl[Cl] 

Ayenger 

t[ottic] 

In  performanoe  of  a  vow. 

Along  with  this  altar,  as  Brand  tells  us,  "were  found  two 
stones  resembling  pine-apples."  Similar  objects,  more  nearly 
however  resembling  fir-cones  than  pine- 
apples, are  of  frequent  occurrence  along  the 
line  of  the  Wall.  They  remind  us  of  the 
article  held  in  the  hand  by  so  many  of  the 
sculptured  figures  of  Nimroud.  They  were 
probably  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Mithras  or  the  Sun.  The  other  altar,  here 
given,  is  inscribed — 

To  the  god 

Man 

Jenu- 

aniufl  erected  this 

In  performanoe  of  a  tow. 

Besides  these  and  some  other  inscribed  stones,  many  coins 
have  been  found  here ;  amongst  them.  Brand  mentions  denarii 
of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Faustina  Senior,  and  Domitian;  brass 
coins  of  Valentinian,  Gratianus,  Diocletian,  Faustina,  and 
Maxentius,  with  many  others  not  legible.  Obscene  figures 
are  frequently  found  in  Roman  stations.  They  were  worn  by 
females  as  a  religious  charm.  BenweU  has  famished  one  such 
example  of  a  very  remarkable  kind. 

Before  leaving  the  station,  the  inquiring  traveller  will  do 
well  to  examine  the  stones  of  the  park-wall.  He  will  soon 
detect  many  of  Roman  mould,  whose  faces  have  been  scarred 
by  the  blasts  of  many  centuries.  The  larger  of  these  have 
been  derived  from  the  Wall — ^the  smaller,  from  the  curtain 
wall  of  the  station,  or  the  dwellings  erected  within  it. 
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The  Romans  seem  not  to  have  been  insensible  of  the 
mineral  riches  of  this  district.  Horsley  remarks,  "  There  is 
a  coalry  not  far  from  Benwell,  a  part  of  which  is  judged  by 
those  who  are  best  skilled  in  such  aflSairs  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  Romans."  ^ 

The  pleasant  village  of  Benwell  lies  a  Uttle  to  the  south- 
west of  the  station.  "  The  old  Tower  of  Benwell  Hall,"  says 
Bourne,  "  was  the  place  where  the  prior  of  Tynemouth  resided 
some  part  of  the  summer,  and  the  chapel,  which  Mr.  Shaftoe 
opens  and  supplies  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  his  village, 
was  the  prior's  domestic  chapel."  Who  that  visits  the  spot 
will  5ay  that  the  prior  who  made  the  selection  was  not  a  man 
of  taste  ?  Benwell,  as  Horsley  remarks,  is  not  improbably 
thought  to  have  its  name  from  the  northern  word  ben  (Saxon, 
binnan),  signifying  within,  and  well  for  wall,  as  being 
seated  within,  or  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wall.^  Whitaker 
derives  the  Roman  name  of  the  station,  Condercum,  from  the 
Celtic  Cond  ar  gut,  the  height  upon  the  water.*  The  river 
being  near,  the  description  is  apposite. 

Leaving  Condercum,  we  again  pursue  our  journey  west- 
ward. The  road  for  several  miles  running  upon  the  base  of 
the  WaU,  the  facing  stones  may  not  unfrequently  be  seen  for 
some  distance  together,  protruding  through  the  "  metal."  This 
used  to  be  more  the  case  formerly  than  at  present ;  for,  since 
the  diversion  of  the  traffic  from  the  road  to  the  rail,  motives  of 


1  BHL  Sam,  209. 

'  Baxter,  in  his  Glossary,  derives  it  from  the  ancient  British  words  Pen  ual^  the  head 
of  the  Wall  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Antonine  Wall  took  its  origin  on 
the  east,  at  a  place  of  similar  name.  '*  It  begins  (says  Bede,  Hist.  Ecol.  I,  xii.)  at  about 
two  miles'  distance  from  the  monastery  Aberoumig  (Aberoom),  on  the  west,  at  a  place 
called  in  the  Fictish  language,  Peanfahel,  but  in  the  English  tongue,  Penneltun,  and 
running  to  the  westward,  ends  near  the  city  Aleluith."  Latham,  in  his  *  English  Lan- 
guage,' p.  40,  remarks  u^npean  fahel:  **  This  means  capui  valiif  herein  pen  is  un- 
equiTOcally  Welsh,  meaning  headi  Fal^  on  the  other  hand,  is  apparently  Gkudic,  the 
Welsh  for  a  rampart  being  ffwall,  Faly  however,  occurs  in  Welsh  also,  and  means 
inclowre** 

'  Histoiy  of  Manchester,  i,  224. 
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economy  have  induced  the  road  surveyors  to  quarry,  in  some 
places,  the  last  remnants  of  this  great  work  of  antiquity,  for 
materials  with  which  to  repair  the  highway.  The  north  fosse, 
as  we  pursue  our  journey,  becomes  more  distinct  on  the  right 
of  the  road. 

Descending  Benwell  Hill,  the  village  of  East  Denton  is 
reached.  Here  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  a  fragment  of 
the  Wall  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  accom- 


panying woodcut  exhibits  its  present  state.     William  Hutton 
describes  the  interesting  reUc  with  becoming  reverence. 

"  At  Denton  Dean,  eituated  at  4lie  bottom  of  Benwell  Hill,  the  great  road 
yeers  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  that  is  into  Severos's  ditch,  and  gives  us  for  the 
first  time  a  sight  of  that  most  venerable  piece  of  antiquity.  The  Wall,  which 
is  six  yards  south  of  the  road,  and  twenty  short  of  the  brook  I  am  going  to 
pass.  The  fragment  is  thirty-six  feet  long,  has  three  courses  of  facing  stones 
on  one  side,  and  four  on  the  other,  and  is  exactly  nine  feet  thick.  An  apple- 
tree  grows  on  the  top."  * 

It  has  lost  a  course  of  facing-stones  since  Hutton  saw  it, 
and  the  apple-tree  is  now  a  withered  trunk. 


1  Roman  WaU,  2d  edition,  p.  144. 
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The  turnpike  road,  which  usually  runs  upon  the  site  of  the 
Wall,  uniformly  swerves  to  the  right  when  passing  a  village. 
The  truth  is,  nearly  every  house  and  hamlet  in  the  district 
has  sprung  out  of  the  Wall.  In  many  instances  a  mile-castle, 
slightly  added  to,  has  formed  a  mediaeval  dwelling  of  some 
strength.  The  nucleus  thus  provided  became,  in  the  course 
of  time,  clustered  round  with  contiguous  habitations,  so  that 
when,  after  the  last  season  of  strife  with  which  the  borders 
were  visited,  the  road  came  to  be  constructed,  motives  of 
economy  required  that  these  spots  of  increased  value  should 
be  avoided. 

Beyond  the  Bum,  the  ground  again  rises,  and  the  Wall, 
stretching  onwards  in  a  line  with  the  road,  forms  a  distinct 
but  turf-covere^  mound.  At  the  distance  of  a  field  to  the 
south  of  it,  the  Vallum  is  seen  in  greater  distinctness  than 
before.  Both  of  the  aggers  and  the  intervening  fosse  may  be 
clearly  made  out.     Some  young  ash-trees  grow  in  the  ditch. 

Advancing  a  little  further  we  have  Denton  Hall,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  literary  Mrs.  Montague,  on  the  right ;  attracted 
by  her  influence,  many  of  tiie  great  spirits  of  the  age  were 
occasionally  found  to  be  assembled  within  its  walls.  Very 
nearly  opposite  the  hall,  a  larger  mass  of  ruin  than  usual  be- 
tokens the  site  of  a  mile-castle.  A  few  centmrial  and  other 
sculptured  stones  are  preserved  in  the  house. 

Ascending  the  hiU  from  West  Denton,  the  fosse  of  the 
Murus  is  very  distinctly  seen.  The  road  is  elevated  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  the  Wall, 
probably  some  courses  high,  forming  its  nucleus. 

On  the  left  hand,  the  lines  of  the  Vallum  are  feebly  indi- 
cated ;  but  by  extending  our  glance  some  distance  backwards 
and  forwards,  we  can,  with  tolerable  certainty,  distinguish  the 
artificial  mounds  from  the  natural  heavings  of  the  surface. 

Passing  the  fourth  mile-stone,  we  arrive  at  Chapel  House. 
Gordon  observed  here  "  some  foundations  of  stone  ramparts, 
but  not  so  distinct  as  to  convince  him  that  a  station  was 
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placed  there/^>  The  ^pearances  were  probably  the  ruins  of 
a  mile-castle,  this  being  a  very  fitting  place  for  one.  The 
name  of  Chapel  House  is  of  sufficiently  frequent  occurrence 
along  the  line  to  suggest  a  momentary  inquiry  into  its  origin. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  a  mile-castle  may  have 
occasionally  been  the  resort  of  the  worshippers  of  the  true 
God  ;  or  in  the  "  troublesome  times  "  of  border  warfare,  when 
the  Church  not  unfrequently  shared  in  the  general  devastation, 
it  may  have  been  set  apart  as  a  place  for  the  confirmation  of 
matrimonial  vows,  and  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites. 

From  the  crown  of  this  hill  we  have  one  of  the  finest  views 
which  Northumberland  can  afford.  The  Tyne,'in  all  its  gUt- 
tering  beauty,  stretches  far  before  us.  Its  southern  bank  is 
crowned  by  the  pretty  village  of  Ryton,  its  northern  is  varie- 
gated with  the  once  beautiful,  but  now  furnace-fuming,  Wylam. 
An  amphitheatre  of  hiUs  shuts  in  the  distant  scene.^ 

Horsley  describes  some  ruined  ramparts,  called  the  Castle- 
steads  near  Chapel  House,  to  the  south  of  both  Vallum  and 
Wall.  They  were  probably  temporary  encampments  and  have 
now  disappeared. 

Before  crossing  Walbottle^  Dean,  the  Vallum,  which  is  very 
distinct,  and  the  Wall  (now  the  road)  approach  each  other, 
apparently  for  mutual  support.  There  are  no  traces  of  a 
bridge  across  the  ravine. 

As  we  ascend  the  next  hill,  and  pass  Throckley,*  we  have, 

*  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  p.  71. 

«  The  cottage  is  etiU  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wylwn,  m  which  George 
Stephenson  Brst  saw  the  light.  Aided,  in  due  time,  by  his  son,  worthy  of  such  a  fether, 
he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  elaborate  our  present  railway  system.  The  anti- 
quary, who  has  been  revelling  in  the  associations  of  the  past,  will  scarcely  fidl,  as  he 
looks  down  from  his  Wall-traversed  heights  upon  the  vale  which  gave  birth  to  such  a 
man,  to  give  for  a  moment  the  reins  to  his  imagmation,  and  suffering  his  mind  to 
penetrate  the  mists  of  futurity,  ruminate  upon  the  changes  which  the  efforts  of  the 
Stephensons  are  destined  to  produce,  not  only  in  the  physical,  but  in  the  moral  asiMct 
of  society. 

3  Derived  from  wall  and  hotle,  the  Saxon  for  an  abode. 

*  Anciently  written  Throcklow.  Low,  or  Law,  is  applied  either  to  a  low,  round- 
topped  eminence,  or  an  artiiicial  mound. 
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for  the  most  part,  the  fosse  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  mounds 
of  the  Vallum  on  the  left,  very  boldy  developed.  By  the  time 
the  traveller  has  advanced  thus  far,  he  will  have  learnt  the 
necessity  of  bearing  in  mind  that  he  is  in  a  mining  district. 
If  he  overtook  this  circumstance,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  mis- 
taking the  track  of  some  old  "  waggon  way  "  for  the  terraced 
lines  of  Roman  cultivation,  or  an  old  "  pit  heap  "  for  an  indu- 
bitable British  barrow. 

After  passing  Throckley,  just  where  a  gate  on  the  left  hand 
enters  the  field  from  the  road,  a  mound  covered,  in  winter  at 
least,  with  greener  herbage  than  the  contiguous  ground  indi- 
cates the  site  of  a  mile-castle.  A  Uttle  further  on,  a  range  of 
houses  of  peculiar  appearance,  called  the  Frenchman's  Row, 
attracts  the  eye.  It  was  the  residence,  after  the  first  French 
revolution,  of  a  number  of  refugees.  The  dial  which  orna- 
ments the  Row  is  of  their  fabrication.  The  building  is  now 
used  as  a  poor-house. 

On  the  top  of  the  little  eminence,  at  which  we  arrive  before 
reaching  Heddon-on-the-Wall,  the  north  fosse  is  deeper  and 
bolder  than  it  has  hitherto  appeared ;  it  must  be  nearly  in  its 
origmal  perfection.  The  works  of  the  Vallum,  about  fifty 
yards  to  the  south,  are  also  finely  developed.  The  ditch,  in 
both  cases,  is  cut  through  the  freestone  rock.  Here  also,  if 
the  traveller  will  forsake  the  turnpike — ^for  the  road,  as 
usual,  diverges  to  the  right,  in  order  to  avoid  the  village — ^he 
may  see  a  fragment  of  the  Wall,  much  longer  and  somewhat 
higher  than  that  at  Denton.  Its  north  face  is  destroyed,  but 
about  five  courses  of  the  southern  face  are  perfect.  The  ac- 
companying lithograph  shows  the  present  state  of  the  Barrier 
here.  The  Wall  is  in  the  foreground ;  while,  in  the  distance 
(looking  eastward),  the  section  of  the  north  fosse,  and  of  the 
works  of  the  Vallum,  is  distinctly  seen. 

About  a  mile  north  of  the  village  is  a  striking  prominence 
called  Heddon-law.  Horsley  remarks—"  Not  far  from 
Ilcddon-on-thc-Wall  have  been  some  remarkable  tumuli." 
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The  ditch  of  the  Y  allum  cuts  right  through  the  village,  its 
lowest  dip  forming  the  village  pond ;  it  is  rather  remariLable 
that  in  such  a  situation,  it  should  not  long  ago  have  been 
obliterated. 

Descending  the  hill  on  which  Heddon-on-the-Wall  stands, 
the  lines  of  the  Barrier  keep  dose  tc^ther,  and  not  without 
reason.  The  crag  on  the  south,  now  the  scene  of  extensive 
quanying  operations,  completely  commands  them.  Surely  a 
post  must  have  been  maintained  on  this  eminence  in  the  days 
of  Roman  occupation,  though  it  had  only  been  for  the  sake  of 
a  look-out. 

Passing  the  eighth  milestone,  where  the  Vallum  is  in  good 
condition,  we  approach  the  fourth  great  station  of  the  Barrier. 
A  road,  crossing  the  turnpike  at  right  angles,  is  close  to  its 
eastern  rampart. 

VINDOBALA. — ^The  station  now  called  Rutchester  stands 
on  flat  ground,  but  commands  a  considerable  prospect.  The 
Notitia  places  here  the  triljune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the 
Frixagi,  a  people  whose  country  does  not  seem  to  be  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  geographer.  The  inside  dimensions  of 
this  station,  from  north  to  south,  are  178  yards,  and  from 
east  to  west,  135 ;  it  consequently  contains  nearly  five  acres. 
The  Wall  started  each  way  from  the  north  side  of  its  east 
and  west  gates ;  so  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  station  lay 
on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side  of  it,  as  is  shown  in  the 
plan  of  it,  Plate  II.  At  present,  the  turnpike  road  runs  be- 
tween these  portions ;  that  on  the  north  has  been  all  ploughed, 
and  three  of  its  sides  sloped  into  the  ditch ;  its  general  out- 
lines may,  however,  be  distinguished;  the  southern  part  is 
irregular  in  its  siuface,  with  heaps  of  ruins,  still  covered  with 
sward.^  In  Horsley's  time,  the  northern  part  was  sufficiently 
perfect  to  enable  hhn  to  discern  six  turrets  in  it,  "  one  at  each 
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comer,  one  at  each  side  of  the  gate,  and  one  between  each 
comer,  and  those  adjoining  to  the  gate."i  The  Vallum  seems 
to  have  joined  the  station  in  a  line  with  its  southern  rampart. 
The  ditch  on  th?  westem  side  is  still  tolerably  distinct.  The 
suburbs  have  been  to  the  south  of  the  station,  but  their  site 
has  recently  been  disturbed  by  the  opening  of  an  extensive 
quarry  which  has  supplied  large  quantities  of  the  stone  used 
in  canying  the  railway  over  the  Tyne,  and  through  Newcastle. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  just  west  of  the  station,  there  is 
still  to  be  seen,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  what  Wallis  calls 
a  coffin.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  cistern.  It  is 
twelve  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  two  deep,  and  has  a  hole 
close  to  the  bottom  at  one  end.  When  discovered  it  had  a 
partition  of  masonry  across  it,  three  feet  from  one  end,  and 
contained  many  decayed  bones,  teeth  and  vertebrae,  and  an 
iron  implement  resembling  a  three-footed  candlestick.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  spot,  three  fine  Roman  altars  were 
discovered  in  1844,  dedicated  to  the  god  Mithras ;  they  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James,  of  Otterbum,  and  are 
described  in  the  Archaohgia  JEliana,  iv,  6. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  this  station  seems  to  be 
tolerably  plain.  "Vindobala,"  says  Whitaker,  "signifies 
merely  the  fort  upon  the  heights.  Bala  remains,  to  the  present 
period,  the  Welsh  and  Irish  appellation  of  a  town."  I  have 
received  a  similar  account  of  tlie  word  from  those  acquainted 
with  the  GaeUc  language.  The  station,  however,  though  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  a  gentle  elevation  above  the  con- 
tiguous ground,  does  not  stand  upon  a  lofty  eminence. 

No  inscriptions  have  been  found  here  mentioning  the  first 
cohort  of  the  Frixagi,  which,  according  to  the  Notitia,  was 
quartered  in  Vindobala.  This  is  of  little  consequence ;  the 
names  of  the  contiguous  stations,  both  east  and  west,  having 
been  ascertained,  the  order  of  the  stations  in  the  Notitia  is 
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sufficient  evidenoe  as  to  the  identity  of  this  with  the  ancient 

ViNDOBALA. 

The  fiEurm-house  at  Rutchester  partly  consists  of  an  ancient 
building,  possessing  great  strength  of  masonry.  A  gothic 
carving  on  the  interior  wall  of  its  principal  apartment  ^ows 
that  it  is  not  of  Roman  construction.  It  was  probably  a 
mediseval  stronghold,  made  out  of  the  ruins  of  tiie  station. 
It  contains  a  well,  now  boarded  over,  which  may  be  of  Roman 
date. 

Most  of  the  stones  of  the  fiarm  buildings  and  adjacent 
fences  are  Roman,  and  one  or  two  fragments  of  Roman 
inscriptions  built  up  in  the  stables,  besides  some  small  altars 
preserved  on  the  premises,  give  interest  to  the  place. 

Mr.  Hutton  is  usually  very  particular  in  giving  a  detail  of 
the  kind  of  entertainment  he  met  with  at  the  various  points  of 
his  journey.  The  recital  of  his  reception  at  Rutchester  kindles 
into  poetry : 

•*  I  saw  old  Sir  at  dinner  sit, 
Who  ne'er  said,  *  Stranger,  take  a  bit ; ' 
Yet  might,  although  a  poet  said  it. 
Have  saved  his  beef,  and  raised  his  credit.'* 

His  own  appearance,  he  tells  us,  was  a  little  peculiar,  and 
archaeological  pursuits  not  being  in  vogue  in  that  day,  the 
farmer  probably  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
tempting  the  enthusiastic  old  man  to  prolong  his  stay. 

It  has  frequently  been  my  lot  to  receive  the  kindly  atten- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mural  region.  Often  have  my 
eyes,  dim  with  fEktigue,  been  '^  enlightened"  by  partaking  of  the 
barley-cake  of  the  cottager  (excellent  food  for  a  thirsty  climb), 
as  well  as  the  costlier  viands  of  the  farm  tenant,  or  proprietor. 
Never  shdl  I  forget  visiting,  on  one  occasion,  a  frail  tenement 
near  Chesterhdm.  Its  solitary  inmate,  an  old  woman,  in  the 
spirit  of  regal  hospitdity,  takkig  her  pipe  ftx)m  her  mouth, 
presented  it  to  me,  with  the  request  that  I  would  partake  of  it. 
She  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  the  only  luxury  she  had  to 
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offer.  I  recently  observed  with  regret,  that  the  cottage  was 
tenantless. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  district  which  is  remote 
from  towns  do  not  affect  the  dress,  or  the  speech,  or  the 
manners  of  polished  citizens.  They  like  to  know  a  person 
before  they  welcome  him,  and  mdce  their  approaches  cau- 
tiously. But  if  slow  in  grasping  the  hand,  they  do  it  heartily 
and  sincerely.  There  is  scarcely  a  latch  in  the  wilder  regions 
of  the  country,  that  I  would  not  freely  lift  in  the  assurance 
of  a  smiling  welcome.  Often  as  I  have  sighed  under  the  un- 
anticipated labours  of  my  present  undertaking,  I  have  reason 
to  rejoice,  that  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus  has  been 
the  means  of  making  me  acquainted  with  many  of  the  true- 
hearted  and  intelligent  yeomen,  both  of  my  own  county  and 
of  Cumberland,  whom  I  should  not  otherwise  have  known. 
Although  their  dialect  may  sound  strangely  to  a  southern  ear, 
yet  it  is  English  in  its  native  purity  and  strength ;  a  great 
authority,  Mr.  Thorpe,  having  said,  "  I  believe  the  genuine 
AngUan  dialect  to  be  that  which  is  usually  denominated  the 
Northumbrian."^ 

Proceeding  now,  after  this  long  digression,  on  our  journey, 
we  pass,  on  th^  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  an  inn  generally 
called  the  Iron  Sign.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  Roman  stones.  In  the  erection  nearest  the  road  are 
three  centurial  stones.  One  has  on  it  con.  viii,  another  hos. 
LVPi,  to  record  the  fact,  that  the  portion  of  the  Wall  in  which 
it  was  originally  inserted  had  been  built  by  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  the  centurion  Hostilius  Lupus ;  the  third  is 
almost  illegible.  Mr.  Boach  Smith  thinks  it  may  be  read 
COH  VIII  BRIT. ;  the  eighth  cohort  of  the  Britons.« 

Passing  the  ninth  milestone,  we  stand  upon  the  top  of  an 
eminence  from  which  there  is  a  good  view  of  Harlow  Hill,  and 
of  the  adjacent  country.     The  Wall  here  shghtly  changes  its 

^  Note  in  Lappenberg*8  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  i,  91. 
^  GenUeman's  Mag.  Oct.  1851. 
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course  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  summit  before  it. 
The  Vallum  on  the  top  of  the  hill  almost  touches  the  Wdl, 
and  for  some  distance  down  the  descent  keeps  near  it,  but  it 
eventually  swerves  to  the  south  with  the  design  of  passing 
along  the  base  of  the  hill ;  it  rejoins  the  Wall  on  the  other 
side.  This  is  an  arrangement  which  we  should  not  have  met 
with  had  the  Vallum  been  intended  for  an  independent  barrier 
against  a  northern  foe.  The  north  fosse  is  here  very  distinct, 
forming  a  deep  groove  on  the  left  of  the  road  all  tiie  way  to 
Harlow  Hill. 

Just  before  entering  the  village  of  Harlow  Hill,  some  por- 
tions of  the  heart  of  the  Wall  may  be  seen,  and  a  careful 
scrutiny  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  its  course  through  the 
village — a  part  of  its  foundation,  of  the  full  width  (nine  feet), 
yet  remaining.  As  usual,  in  passing  through  the  village,  the 
turnpike  road  leaves  the  Wall  for  a  short  distance.  There 
was  a  mile-castle  at  Harlow  Hill,  which  Horsley  says,  had  a 
high  situation,  and  a  large  prospect ;  all  traces  of  it  are  now 
gone.  A  field,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Harlow  Hill,  bears 
the  ominous  name  of  Graveriggs ;  the  traditionary  account  of 
its  origin  being,  that  after  a  bloody  battle  in  "  the  troublesome 
times,'"  it  became  the  resting-place  of  slaughtered  multitudes. 

Descending  the  hill  from  Harlow  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
reservoirs  of  the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company.  In  few 
things  did  the  Romans  show  more  enterprise  than  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  aqueducts ; — ^the  projectors  of  these  works, 
by  which  Newcastle  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water, 
have  manifested  something  of  the  Roman  spirit.^ 

^  Tbe  reflenroirs  are  811  in  number.  The  largest,  which  is  of  most  recent  construction, 
is  supplied  from  the  Talley  of  the  rirer  Pont.  The  others,  which  constitute  the  original 
works  of  the  Company,  are  supplied  by  two  streams,  which  when  united  flow  through 
the  Whittle  Dean.  The  reservoirs  cover  a  surfiice  of  rather  more  than  eighty  acres, 
and  are  capable  of  containing  three  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  gallons.  The  water, 
which  is  delivered  at  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Tyne,  at  Newcastle,  is  carried  to  the  town  by  a  range  of  pipes  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  in  length.  The  length  of  pipe  laid  within  the  limits  of  the 
boroughs  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  is  at  present  (1862)  fiAy-eight  miles. 
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The  village  and  ancient  stronghold  of  Welton  (a  corruption 
no  doubt  of  Walltown)  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
the  road.  The  fortlet  is  entirely  built  of  Roman  stones.  The 
adjoining  mansion,  at  present  occupied  by  the  farm  tenant, 
bears  the  date  of  1616.  Its  large  hall,  with  ample  hearth  and 
spacious  bow-windows,  is  redolent  of  ancient  hospitality.  In 
the  memory  of  the  villagers,  the  freaks  of  a  benevolent  ghost, 
named  Silky,  which  frequented  the  old  tower,  and  the  feats  of 
strength  performed  by  William  of  Welton,*  still  survive  the 
weekly  intrusion  of  the  newspaper. 

Nearly  opposite  Welton  Hall,  and  close  to  the  Wall,  was 
discovered  several  years  ago  a  stone  which,  according  to  the 
description  given  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  a  Roman  mile- 
stone. It  was  "  a  rude,  round  column,"  bearing  the  following 
inscription.* 

IMP  .  CAES  .  HAB  : 
AVEBL  .  ANTONINO 
PIG   PELICI   AVG  AEAB. 
ADIAB  .  PABT  .  MAXIM 
O   BEIT  .  MAXIMO 
TEIB  .  P.P.  XVI  COS  .  nil 
MAETIO   IVL  .  MAECO 
LEO  .  AVO  .  P.P. 

It  evidently  belongs,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  observes,*  to  the 
reign  of  Caracalla,  who  became  joint  emperor  with  his  father, 
A.D.  198,  and  was,  fourth  time,  consul  in  a.d.  213.  Unfor- 
tunately the  stone  was  lying  with  the  inscription  downwards, 

1  The  reader  may  be  amused  with  a  single  specimen.  William  of  Welton,  the  re- 
puted founder  of  the  castle,  is  stated  to  hare  been  the  most  powerful  man  of  his  time. 
Advancing  age  deprired  him  of  sight,  but  not,  entirely,  of  his  strength.  Sitting  outside 
the  tower  one  day,  hecalleda  ploughboy  to  him,  and  adced  him  to  let  him  feel  his  arm,  as 
he  wished  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  bones  men  had  now-a-days :  the  lad,  fearing  an  en- 
counter, held  out  to  the  aged  man,  not  his  arm,  but  a  plough-coulter ;  Will  at  once 
snapped  the  iron  implement  in  twain,  adding,  **  men's  bones  are  nought  but  gineiU 
(grisUes)  now  to  what  they  were  in  my  day.*' 

'  Taken  from  a  letter  respecting  it,  by  the  farmer  on  whose  land  it  was  discoTcred, 
corrected  by  comparison  with  Mr.  Hodgson's  version. 

»  Hist.  Nor.  II,  iii,  288. 
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and  was  broken  into  several  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  removal 
before  its  value  was  ascertained.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  now 
in  existence. 

At  Wall  Houses,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  traces  of  a 
mile-castle  are  obscurely  visible ;  between  this  point  and  the 
fourteenth  mile-stone  aU  the  lines  of  the  Barrier  are  developed 
in  a  degree  that  is  quite  inspiriting.  The  north  fosse  is,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  planted  with  trees,  which  will  for  some 
time,  at  least,  save  it  from  the  plough. 

Immediately  after  passing  the  farmhouse  of  Can*  Hill,  an 
appearance  of  great  interest  presents  itself.  The  works  of  the 
VfiJlum  are  coming  boldly  forward  in  company  vnth  the  Wall, 
when  suddenly,  and  at  a  decided  angle,  they  change  their 
course,  evidently  to  avoid  mounting  a  small  barrow-like  eleva- 
tion, called  Down  Hill.^  The  Wall  pursues  its  course  straight- 
forward. The  view,  exhibited  on  the  opposite  page,  taken 
from  the  edge  of  the  hill,  looking  eastward,  shows  this  arrange- 
ment. The  road,  with  the  ditch  on  its  north  side,  is  the 
representative  of  the  Wall.  The  Vallum  and  Wall  again  con- 
verge as  they  approach  Hunnum.  These  appearances  strongly 
corroborate  the  opinion  that  all  the  lines  of  the  Barrier  are 
but  parts  of  one  great  engineering  scheme.  If  the  Vallum 
had  been  constructed  as  an  independent  defence  against  a 
northern  foe,  and  nearly  a  century  before  the  Wall,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  an  elevation,  which  so  entirely  commands  the 
Vallum,  would  have  been  left  open  to  the  enemy ;  especially 
as  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  take  the  Vallum  along 
the  north  flank  of  the  hill  as  along  the  south.  Horsley,  who 
advocates  the  opinion  that  the  north  agger  is  Agricola's 
Mihtary  Way,  that  the  southern  aggers  were  the  work  of 
Hadrian,  and  that  the  Wall  was  not  erected  till  the  time  of 


^  The  road  leaves  the  Wall  here,  and  keeps  to  the  right  of  the  hilL  The  north  side 
of  the  hill  is  planted  with  trees,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  summit  of  the 
phmtation,  a  dip,  corresponding  to  the  depression  of  the  fosse  of  the  Wall. 
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Severus,  is  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  these  appearances. 
He  says : — 

"  Before  we  come  to  Halton  Cliesters,  somewhat  appears  that  is  pretty 
lemarkable.  Hadrian's  Yalliun  roimiiig  full  upon  a  little  hill,  turns  at  once 
round  about  the  skirt  of  it,  leaving  the  hill  on  the  north,  and  thereby,  one 
would  think,  rendering  the  Vallum  itself  a  weak  defence  at  that  part.  The 
north  agger  goes  close  to  the  south  side  of  this  hill ;  so  that  they  were  also 
obliged  to  carry  the  Vallum  roimd  the  hill  in  order  to  preserve  the  parallelism. 
K  the  north  agger  was  the  Old  Military  Way,  and  prior  to  the  Vallum,  there 
was  nothing  improper  in  carrying  it  on  the  south  skirts  of  the  hill ;  and  then 
when  the  Vallum  came  afterwards  to  be  built  (for  a  defence  or  place  of 
retreat),  they  were  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  form  it  after  this  manner." 

Since  so  able  a  man  as  Horsley  can  devise  no  better  defence 
of  his  theory,  it  may  well  be  abandoned  altogether.  It  cannot 
be  conceived  that,  under  a  rule  so  vigorous  as  Hadrian's,  the 
builders  of  the  Barrier  would  be  allowed  to  give  the  enemy  a 
material  advantage,  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
reconstruQting  the  Military  Way  for  a  short  space. 

Down  Hill  bears  marks  of  having  been  (Juarried  at  some  dis- 
tant period  for  its  limestone.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Vallum  are  some  circular  lines,  which  an  experienced  observer 
tells  me  are  the  remains  of  *  sow-kilns,'  the  provincial  name 
for  open  lime-kilns.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  claim  for 
them  a  primeval  date,  though  in  their  appearance  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  supposition. 

Halton  Red  House  is  next  passed  on  the  right  hand.  It  is 
entirely  built  of  stones  taken  from  the  neighbouring  station ; 
they  have,  however,  been  fresh  dressed.  In  the  farmyard  is 
a  rectangular  stone  trough,  which  was  found  in  the  station, 
and  which  its  owner  describes  as  a  "  smiddy  trow,"  and  shows 
upon  the  edge  the  place  which  had  been  worn  away  by  the 
attrition  of  the  blacksmith's  irons.  It  might  indeed  serve 
very  well  for  such  a  purpose,  but  troughs  of  this  kind  are  of 
too  frequent  occurrence  in  the  buildings  along  the  line  to 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  this  was  their  usual  appUcation. 
They  are  generally  very  rudely  carved  both  outside  and  in. 
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and  not  unfrequently  are  fonned  of  an  irr^nlar  onsquared 
block  of  stone.  I  think  that  they  were  used  for  domestic  and 
culinary  purposes.  There  is  a  fragment  of  one  lying  in  the 
hypocaust  at  Chesters,  the  edge  of  which  is  worn  down  by 
the  sharpening  of  knives  upon  it. 

We  now  approach  the  fifth  station  of  the  line,  where  the 
Notitia  places  the  Ala  Saviniana  or  Sabiniana^  a  body  of  troops 
to  whom  this  appellation  was  probably  given  by  Hadrian  out 
of  compliment  to  his  empress,  Sabina. 

The  position  of  this  station  is  somewhat  peculiar.  When 
looking  upon  it  bom  the  elevated  ground  west  of  Portgate,  I 
have  sometimes  put  the  question,  why  has  it  been  placed  in 
the  valley,  rather  than  on  one  of  the  elevations  which  com- 
mand it  east  and  west  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  course  of 
the  Watling  Street,  through  the  valley,  has  determined  its 
position.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  large  body  of  troops  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  this  great  channel  of  inter- 
course crossed  the*  Wall.  If  this  conjecture  be  right,  it 
corroborates  the  idea  that  the  Bomans,  in  constructing  the 
Wall,  did  not  give  up  all  pretension  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  to  the  north  of  it.  It  will  however  be  observed  that 
though  the  station  occupies  a  position  near  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  it  is  placed  upon  ground  slightly  elevated  above  the  parts 
immediately  adjoining.     Let  us  now  enter  the  station. 

HUNNUM. — ^This  ancient  abode  of  Home's  warriors,  with 
its  walls,  streets,  temples,  markets,  and  aqueducts,  is  nearly 
one  unbroken  sweep  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  traveller 
may  readily  pass  by  it,  as  Hutton  at  first  did,  without  dis- 
cerning symptoms  of  Roman  occupation.  A  small,  half- 
ruined  hut  stands  within  its  area,  a  fitting  emblem  of  the 
surrounding  desolation.  It  is  almost  needless  to  name  a  city, 
which  has  no  existence,  but,  for  convenience  sake,  Horsley 
conferred  upon  it  the  style  and  title  of  Halton  Chesters.  The 
castle  of  Halton  is  close  by. 
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The  form  of  the  station  is  pecuKar,  as  is  shown  in  the  plan 
of  it,  Plate  II.  The  Wall  joins  the  station  at  about  one-third 
the  distance  between  its  northern  and  southern  extremity. 
The  portion  of  the  station  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  Wall 
is  not  so  broad  as  the  part  to  the  south  of  it.  The  only  reason 
which  has  been  assigned  for  this  is,  that,  as  Horsley  observes, 
"  there  is  a  descent  or  hollow  ground  joining  to  the  west  side 
of  this  part,  so  that  the  work  could  not  be  carried  on  any 
farther  that  way  without  much  trouble  and  expense ;  though, 
it  must  be  owned,  the  Romans  don't  usually  seem  to  have 
valued  either  the  one  or  the  other."  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
adapting  the  station  to  the  ground,  they  have  not  given  to 
the  wall,  at  the  north-east  comer,  a  slanting  direction,  as 
would  have  been  most  convenient,  but  have,  as  usual,  adhered 
to  the  rectangular  form. 

The  turnpike-road,  keeping  the  line  of  the  Wall,  crosses 
the  station  from  the  site  of  the  eastern  to  that  of  the  western 
gateway.  The  section  north  of  the  road  was  brought  under 
cultivation  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  immense  quantities 
of  stones  were  removed.  It  is  now  called  the  "  Brunt-ha'penny 
Field,"  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  corroded  copper  coins 
which  were  found  in  it.  The  portion  south  of  the  road  has  a 
gentle  slope  and  a  fair  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chesters ;  in  Horsley 's  day  it  had  the  addi- 
tional designation  of  Silverhill.  It  has  not  recently  been 
ploughed,  and  consequently  exhibits,  with  considerable  dis- 
tinctness, the  lines  of  the  outer  entrenchments  and  ditches,  as 
well  as  the  contour  of  the  ruined  buildings  and  streets  of  the 
interior.  The  suburbs  have  covered  a  fine  tract  of  pasture- 
groimd  to  the  south.  The  valley  on  the  west  side  erf  the  station 
would  materially  strengthen  the  position  in  this  quarter. 

The  excavations  made  in  the  northern  section,  a  few  years 
ago,  revealed  several  points  of  interest.  The  careful  manner 
in  which  the  stones,  even  of  the  foundation,  were  squared  and 
chiselled,  struck  beholders  with  surprise.    The  thickness,  of 
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one  part  at  least,  of  the  west  wall  of  the  station  I  have  been 
assured,  by  a  person  who  superintended  the  work,  was  nine 
feet.^  In  the  angle  of  the  north-west  portion  of  the  station, 
just  outside  the  Wall,  was  a  large  heap,  containing  numerous 
fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  the  bones  of  animals,  the  horns 
of  deer,  and  other  refuse  matter — ^it  must,  in  short,  have  been 
the  dunghill  of  the  camp.  Even  now,  although  the  plough 
has  passed  repeatedly  over  it,  its  position  is  shown  by  the 
darkness  of  the  soil.  On  the  same  occasion  there  was  laid 
open  an  aqueduct  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
which  seems  to  have  conducted  water  from  a  spring  or  bum 
in  the  high  ground  north  of  the  place  where  Stagshawbank 
fair  is  held.  My  informant,  the  gardener  at  Matfen,  who 
traced  it  for  between  two  and  three  hundred  yards,  says,  that 
it  was  formed  of  stone,  and  was  covered  with  flags.  ^  In 
crossing  the  valley  to  the  west  of  the  fort,  it  must  have  been 
supported  on  pillars  or  a  mound.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance to  be  noticed  respecting  this  watercourse  is,  that  it 
was  on  the  north  or  the  enemy's  side  of  the  Wall.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  Romans  would  depend  for  that 
portion  of  their  daily  supply,  which  was  required  for  drinking 
and  culinary  purposes,  on  so  precarious  a  source ;  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  water  so  introduced  was  meant  to  fill 
the  fosse  to  the  north  of  the  station,  and  thus  to  give  the 


1  Unable  %o  renst  the  positiTe  testimony  of  an  intelligent  eyewitness,  I  was  at  first 
disposed  to  think  that  he  had  included  in  his  measurement  some  chamber  on  the  inside 
of  the  station  walL  I  am  now  prepared  to  reoeiye  the  statement  without  deduction. 
Some  recent  excavations  at  Bisingham  have  laid  bare  a  part  of  the  curtain  wall  which 
has  been  built  double,  the  interrening  space,  or  chamber,  being  filled  up  with  rubble 
and  rubbish  run  together  with  lime,  so  as  to  form  a  soUd  mass  of  masonry  of  consider- 
able thickness.  The  olject  of  this  arrangement  may  haye  been,  to  form  a  solid,  ele* 
Tated  platfinrm,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiery. 

,  Both  Horsley  and  Lingard  had  previously  noticed  it.  Horsley  says,  "There 
seems  to  have  been  an  aqueduct  to  convey  water  to  this  station,  firom  a  spring  on  the 
higher  ground  near  Watling  Street  gate.  When  I  rode  that  way  I  was  shown  part  of 
it  by  a  countryman,  who  said  it  was  what  the  speaking-trumpet  was  lodged  in." — 
Brit,  Bam.,  142. 
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additional  security  of  a  wet  ditch  to  a  portion  of  the  camp, 
which,  though  much  exposed,  possessed  no  natural  strength 
of  situation.^  Crossing  the  station  diagonally  from  below  the 
eastern  gateway  to  the  north-west  angle,  a  sew^  or  drain  was 
found,  of  considerable  dimensions.  My  informant  crept  along 
it  for  about  one  hundred  yards.  The  bottom  of  it  was  filled 
with  hardened  mud,  imbedded  in  which  were  found  a  lamp 
and  many  bone  pins,  such  as  those  with  which  the  Romans 
£Eist«ned  their  wodkn  garments. 

The  most  inlteresting  discov^  made  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, was  a  suite  of  apartments,  which  have  been  usually 
denominated  'the  bathQ.'  The  building  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  and  contained  not  fewer  than 
eleven  rooms.  The  first  of  these  was  forty-three  feet  long  and 
twenty  wide,  and  was  the  place,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
"  where  the  bathers  waited,  and  employed  themselves  in  walk- 
ing and  talking,  till  their  turn  came  to  bathe.''  The  others 
beyond  are  supposed  to  have  been  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
of  undressing,  taking  the  cold,  the  tepid,  and  the  hot-bath, 
sweating,  anoinjting,  and  robing.  If  the  Roman  prefects  al- 
lowed the  most  important  buildings  of  their  frontier  camps  to 
be  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  bath  in  all  its  elaborate 
details,  they  were  more  indulgent  than  some  modem  generals 
would  be.  That  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  rooms  have  been 
devoted  to  ablution  is  not  unlikely,  this  range  of  buildings 
having  contained  two  carefully  constructed  cisterns,  which 
may  have  been  used  as  baths.  Several  of  the  rooms  had 
hanging  floors,  with  flues  beneath ;  pipes  of  burnt  clay,  fixed 
to  tiie  walls  by  T-headed  holdfasts,  communicated  with  the 
flues  below,  and  conveyed  the  hot  air  up  the  sides  of  the 
apartments.     But  no  provision  for  heating  large  quantities  of 


1  The  aqueduct  was  not  traced  on  the  Halton  side  of  the  raUey,  so  that  the  predae 
point  where  it  jomed  the  station  is  not  known ;  it  is  now  entirely  removed. 
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water  was  discovered,  such  as  we  might  have  expected  to  find 
if  the  whole  building  had  been  used  for  bathing. 

The  whole  of  this  interesting  structure  was  removed  as  the 
process  of  exhumation  proceeded.  Our  only  consolation  is, 
that  a  minute  and  able  description  of  it  has  been  left  us  by 
Mr.  Hodgson.^ 

Several  inscribed  and  sculptured  stones  have  been  dis- 
covered here.  Camden,  in  1600,  found  a  monumental  slab, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  soldier  of  the  Ala  Sabiniana ;  the 
regiment  which  the  Notitia  represents  as  being  quartered  at 
HuNNUM.  A  stone,  bearing  the  inscription,  leg.  ii.  avg.  f., 
Leyio  secunda  Auffusta  fecit,  is  at  Alnwick  castle,  and  belongs, 
I  think,  to  this  station.     WaUis  says,  "  that  as  some  labourers 


were  turning  up  the  foundations  here,  for  the  sake  of  the 
stones  to  mend  the  road,  they  met  with  a  centurial  stone  with 
the  above  inscription,  within  a  civic  garland,  the  crest  of  the 
imperial  eagle  at  each  end,  and  that  it  was  taken  into  the  cus- 
tody of  Sir  Edward  Blackett.  The  stone  here  shown,  though 
not  a  centurial  stone,  must  be  the  one  in  question.^  It  is 
one  of  the  most  elegantly  carved  stones  that  have  been  found 
upon  the  line,  and  closely  resembles  the  style  of  those  erected 

»  ffiit.  North.,  II,  iii,  816. 

'  Several  of  the  Bculptures  at  Matfen  were  sent  to  Ahiwick  Castle.    Wallis  lues  the 
term,  *  oenturial  stone,'  Tery  loosely,  applying  it  eren  to  the  large  Milking-gap  slah. 
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by  the  same  legion  in  the  Barrier  of  the  Upper  Isthmus.  The 
ornament  in  the  upper  margin,  and  at  the  sides,  has  probably 
formed  the  type  of  one  that  prevailed  in  the  Transition 
Norman  and  Early  English  styles. 

Several  busts  of  emperors  and  empresses,  preserved  about 
the  house  and  grounds  of  Matfen,  show  the  attention  which 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Hunnum  have  paid  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  camp. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  the  station,  not  far  from  the  gate- 
way, was  recently  found  the  slab 
which  is  here  figured.  Although 
the  inscription  is  not  deeply 
cut,  it  is  very  legible,  and  doubt- 
less means — The  lightning  of 
the  gods.  When  any  spot  was 
struck  with  lightning,  it  was 
inunediately  deemed  sacred, 
and  venerated  as  such  by  the 
Romans,  being  surrounded  by  a  breastwork  of  masonry,  simi- 
lar to  that  put  round  the  mouth  of  a  well.  Perhaps  some 
member  of  the  Sabinian  ala,  hastening  for  shelter,  and  be- 
seeching meanwhile  the  protection  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  was 
here  arrested  on  life's  journey,  and  summoned  to  his  great 
account.  Several  inscriptions  similar  to  this  have  been  foupd 
upon  the  continent.  For  example  :  fvlgvr||divm,  at  Florence ; 
PVLGVR  II  DivoM,  at  Nismcs ;  fvlgvr  II  CONDITVM,  at  Palermo ; 
DE  CAELO  II  TACTVM  ||  ET  ||  CONDITVM,  at  Odcrzo.^  The  stouc 
here  figured  is  in  the  collection  of  antiquities  at  Newcastle. 

Among  the  minor  antiquities  found  at  this  station  was  a 
massive  finger-ring,  of  pure  gold,  set  with  an  artificial  stone, 
on  which  a  full-length  figure  was  engraved.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Blackett. 

The  gardener  at  Matfen  informs  me,  that  an  ancient  road, 


'  Inscriptionea  Orellii,  2482. 
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of  Roman  construction,  went  direct  north  from  Hunnum.  It 
no  doubt  soon  joined  the  eastern  branch  of  the  WatUng-street, 
which  is  briefly  noticed,  p.  134,  and  part  of  whose  course  is 
represented  in  the  map  accompanying  this  volume. 

Halton  Castle  is  to  the  south  of  the  station.  It,  as  well  as 
the  church,  is  entirely  composed  of  stones  taken  from  the 
Roman  Wall.  In  the  farm-buildings  attached  to  it,  are  some 
Roman  mouldings,  and  a  weathered  figure  of  primeval  aspect, 
probably  part  of  a  sepulchral  slab.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
large  xminscribed  Roman  stone. 

No  probable  etymological  account  of  the  word  Hunnum 
has  yet  been  oflFered.  If  the  word  Halton  can  be  supposed 
to  have  any  affinity  with  Hunnum,  besides  the  initial  breathing, 
this  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  there  is  any  resemblance 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  name  of  the  stations. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Hunnum  the  ground  falls  for  a 
short  space,  and  the  road,  which  is  upon  the  site  of  the  Wall, 
is  carried  over  a  streamlet  by  a  culvert,  which  a  high  autho- 
rity pronounces  to  be  of  Roman  construction.  "  At  Halton 
Chesters,"  says  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  "  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  notice  a  very  perfect  bridge,  in  a  valley  a  Kttle  to  the  west 


of  the  station.     This  interesting  rehc  (shown  in  the  cut)  has 
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luckily,  from  its  obscure  position,  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
government  engineers,  or  no  doubt  it  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Wall,  which  passed  over  it.  The  width  of  the 
culvert  is  four  feet,  its  height  the  same/'^  The  stones  of 
which  this  culvert  is  made  are  undoubtedly  Roman  :  I  would 
not,  however,  myself  have  ascribed  to  the  arch  an  antiquity 
greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Warburton*s  Military  Road. 

Passing  the  sixteenth  milestone  and  ascending  the  hiD,  we 
soon  reach  Stagshawbank-gate,  where  the  ancient  Watling- 
street  crosses  the  road  at  right-angles.  This  Roman  Way  was 
probably  first  constructed  by  Agricola,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
up  a  communication  with  the  garrisons  in  South  Britain,  while 
he  was  forcing  his  way  into  Scotland.  A  fort  called  Portgate 
formerly  stood  here  to  guard  the  passage  through  the  Wall ; 
no  trace  of  it  now  remains.  A  brief  account  of  this  "  street" 
may  not  be  inappropriate. 

The  Watling  Street. — This  great  artery  of  intercourse  between  the 
northern  and  southern  section  of  the  kingdom,  which  formed  so  important  an 
agent  in  consolidating  the  power  of  the  Eomans,  may  yet  be  tracked  in  its 
course  through  the  country.  In  some  places  it  is  entirely  obliterated,  but  the 
husbandman  yet  survives  to  tell  of  the  toil  he  expended  upon  its  removal ;  in 
others  its  course  may  be  detected  by  the  number  of  loose  stones  which,  in  a 
continuous  line,  encumber  the  ground ;  occasionally,  when  even  this  source  of 
information  is  gone,  the  fences  of  the  fields,  formed  of  grey,  weathered, 
lichen-covered  stones,  betray  the  secret  that  the  road  had  passed  that  way ;  in 
many  places  the  road  is  a  public  pathway  still,  but  owing  to  repairs  and  im- 
provements has  lost  some  of  its  characteristics ;  but  in  others,  and  that  for 
miles  together,  it  remains  as  it  was  left  by  the  Eomans.  The  Watling-street 
(Uke  the  Bcman  roads  in  general)  is  characterised  by  the  straightness  of  its 
course.  The  engineer  has  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  countiy,  and 
he  goes,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  straight  line,  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  passes  in  the  mountain  ridges  most  favourable  for  the  passage  of  a  road, 
are  selected  with  skill.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid,  where  practicable,  the  frequent 
crossing  of  a  tortuous  river.  Hills  of  an  ordinary  elevation  are  boldly  ascended ; 
swamps  were  thus  avoided,  and  the  traveller  provided  with  the  means  of 
reconnoitreing  the  country.  When  the  road  bends  it  does  so  at  an  angle,  not 


'  Collectanea  Bomana,  II,  181. 
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a  curve ;  at  these  places  a  watch-tower  has,  in  some  instances  at  least,  been 
placed,  and  probably  was  in  all,  so  as  to  command  the  road  in  both  directions. 
Stationary  camps  were  planted  on  the  route  at  the  distance  of  an  easy  march 
from  each  other.  The  street  does  not  usually  enter  a  camp  by  the  south  gate 
and  leave  it  by  the  north,  as  we  might  expect,  but  pursues  a  course  by  the 
side  of  the  camp,  to  which  a  branch  road  is  sent  off,  occasionally  at  right  angles. 

The  Watling-street,  on  its  way  north,  crosses  the  Tees  at  Pierse  Bridge, 
where  are  the  remains  of  the  station  which  guarded  it.  It  passed  in  succes- 
sion the  stations  at  Binchester,  Lanchester,  and  Ebchester,  and  so  to  the 
Wall.  After  crossing  the  mural  line  it  touched  at  Corchester,  Bisingham, 
and  Bochester,  and  eventually  entered  Scotland  at  the  station  of  Chew  Green. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  shortly  after  leaving  the  Wall,  it  sent  off  a  branch 
which  traversed  the  eastern  part  of  Northumberland.  Such  a  road  is  laid 
down  not  only  in  the  delineations  of  antiquaries,  but  in  some  of  our  county 
maps.^  In  some  parts  of  its  course  this  eastern  road  is  called  the  Devil's 
Causeway,  a  name  which,  though  jarring  to  the  ear,  betokens  antiquity.  The 
tales  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  alludes,  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  are 
still  part  of  the  traditional  lore  of  the  country ;  and  men  who  know  the  road 
well  relate  how  their  fathers  told  them  that  Michael  Scott  forced  the  devil  to 
make  it.  The  story  goes  that  the  "  wondrous  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame," 
walked  before,  leading  the  foul  fiend  after  him  by  a  chain,  who,  as  he  followed, 
laid  the  stones  of  the  road. 

This  road  is  represented  by  Armstrong  as  branching  off  from  the  Watling- 
street  at  Bewclay,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  Wall,  and  as  passing 
by  Byal  and  Hartbum  to  the  Coquet.  This  river  is  crossed,  as  an  aged  and 
intelligent  inhabitant  of  the  district^  informs  me,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Brinkbum  Priory  ;  it  crossed  the  Aln  a  mile  below  Whittingham,  and  then  by 
Olanton  passed  towards  Scotland.  My  informant,  who  had  himself  taken 
up  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  says  it  was  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-two  feet 
wide ;  that  it  was  paved  with  rough  stones,  of  which  the  larger  were  placed 
in  the  middle,  the  smaller  towards  the  sides,  and  that  it  was  without  marginal 
curb-stones.  The  absence  of  stationary  camps  on  the  line  of  this  road  has 
been  urged,  in  proof  that  it  was  not  Boman.  The  objection  is  a  formidable 
one ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  whilst  the  Bomans  made  good  a  pas- 
sage into  Scotland,  by  the  Watling-street,  they  would  yield  up  to  the  enemy 
that  extensive  tract  of  Northumberland  which  is  traversed  by  the  Devil's 
Causeway.  In  this  part  of  the  country  we  meet  with  numerous  earthen  en- 
campments, and  these  might  be  considered  sufficient  in  a  district  which  was 
less  liable  to  an  attack  than  the  more  inland  and  western  parts,  and  on  a 


*  AmiBtrong's  Map  of  Northumberland,  a.d.,  1769. 

*  Mr.  Pickton  of  Whittingbam,  aged  77. 
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line  intended  probably  more  for  local  intercourse  than  for  grand  military 
operations. 

Another  branch  line  left  the  Watling-street,  at  High  Eochester,  and  pass- 
ing the  Coquet,  near  Harbottle,  probably  persevered  in  its  course  until  it 
struck  in  upon  the  Devil's  Causeway.  The  pavement  of  this  road  is  still 
remarkably  sound  between  Eochester  and  the  Coquet. 

Of  the  Maiden  way  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak. 

The  earth-works  in  the  plantation  on  the  crown  of  the  hill, 
after  passing  the  seventeenth  milestone,  are  very  interesting ; 
before  coming  to  the  clump  of  trees  on  the  head  of  the  next 
knoll,  we  have  them  in  a  nearly  perfect  state.  The  description 
which  Hutton  gave  of  them,  half  a  century  ago,  happily  holds 
good  at  the  present  hour. 

"  I  now  travel  over  a  large  common,  still  upon  the  Wall,  with  its  trench 
nearly  complete.  But  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  beheld,  thirty  yards  on 
my  left,  the  united  works  of  Agricola  and  Hadrian,  almost  perfect !  I 
climbed  x)ver  a  stone  wall  to  examine  the  wonder;  measured  the  whole  in 
every  direction  ;  surveyed  them  with  surprise,  with  delight ;  was  fascinated, 
and  unable  to  proceed ;  forgot  I  was  upon  a  wild  common,  a  stranger,  and 
the  evening  approaching.  I  had  the  grandest  works  under  my  eye  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  most  eminent  nation 
then  existing ;  all  of  which  had  suflfered  but  little  during  the  long  course  of 
sixteen  h\mdred  years.  Even  hunger  and  fatigue  were  lost  in  the  grandeur 
before  me.  If  a  man  writes  a  book  upon  a  turnpike  road,  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  move  quick ;  but,  lost  in  astonishment,  I  was  not  able  to  move 
at  all."  1 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  spot,  this  passage,  through 
which  there  runs  so  fine  a  vein  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  was 
fresh  in  my  recollection.  The  shades  of  evening  were  be- 
gmning  to  gather  round  me,  and  the  blackness  of  the  furze 
which  covered  the  ground,  gave  additional  solemnity  to  the 
scene.  I  looked  for  the  venerable  old  man,  as  if  expecting 
still  to  find  him  fixed  in  his  enthusiastic  trance ;  but  he  was 
not  there.  After  all,  he  had  moved  on ;  and  a  few  years  more 
removed  him  from  this  scene,  to  sleep  in  the  church-yard 


Roman  WaU,  2d  edit.,  p.  166. 
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under  a  humbler  and  less  durable  mound  than  his  favourite 
general  and  emperor  had  here  raised. 

The  section  given  in  page  41,  exhibits  the  state  of  the 
works  at  this  place.  The  north  fosse  is  very  boldly  developed 
here,  and  the  whole  of  its  contents  lie  strewed  in  an  irregular 
manner  on  its  outer  margin.  In  one  part  near  this,  the  Wall, 
as  seen  in  the  road,  measures  ten  feet  wide,  but  it  speedily 
becomes  narrower. 

Just  before  reaching  the  eighteenth  milestone  the  ruins  of 
a  mile-tower  will  be  noticed.  All  the  wrought  stones  have 
been  removed,  except  three  large  ones  which  have  fcwrmed  the 
sill  of  the  south  doorway.  Their  size  has  protected  them ; 
one  is  upwards  of  four  feet  long,  and  of  proportionate  depth 
and  breadth,  A  check  is  cut  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
threshold,  apparently  to  receive  the  doors  when  closed.  A 
deep  gutter  has  been  roughly  formed  in  one  of  the  stones, 
with  the  intention  apparently  of  carrying  oflF  the  water  which 
feU  within  the  enclosure.  This  corroborates  the  conjecture 
hazarded  elsewhere  that  the  mile-castles  were  not  entirely 
roofed  over. 

In  this  mile-castle  a  number  of  articles,  probably  Roman, 
were,  a  few  years  ago,  accidentally  discovered.  Not  having 
seen  them,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  any  traces  of  them, 
I  can  only  give  such  a  description  of  them  as  I  have  received. 
At  one  time  I  thought  that  they  were  identical  with  the 
Backworth  find ;  but,  on  further  inquiry,  I  was  told  that  they 
were  not  discovered  until  1834.  The  articles  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Backworth  were  discovered  in  1812.  My 
correspondent^  writes — 

"  As  Mrs.  Bead,  on  whose  fann  the  mile-casile  next  west  from  Portgate 
stood,  informed  me,  that  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  removing  a  quantity 
of  earth  and  stones  from  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  a  sort  of 


'  Mr.  Robert  Elliot  of  Wall,  who  had  the  information  from  BCrt.  Beed,  formerly  the 
tenant  of  the  fiurm  on  which  the  mlleH»stle  stands.  « 
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morass  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  dug  up  a  great  quantity  of  small  troughs, 
of  various  shapes,  some  being  oval  and  others  square,  of  the  capacity  of  from 
one  pint  to  three.  They  also  found  two  cup-handles,  or  what  appeared  to  be 
such  (<?y.  fibulae),  of  gold,  not  however  massive.  They  also  found  the  rotten 
remains  of  an  old  tunic,  a  number  of  thin  button  covers  (or  what  appeared 
to  have  been  such),  of  gold,  and  some  copper  coins,  one  of  which,  according 
to  the  date,  was  about  1700  years  old.  At  the  same  place  they  dug  out  a 
human  skull,  which  appeared  to  have  been  that  of  a  young  man ;  it  was 
cleft  in  two  parts.  They  were  led  to  conclude  that  the  tower  had  been  aban- 
doned in  great  haste  and  confusion.  They  parted  with  the  whole  of  the 
articles  discovered  for  a  nominal  sum." 

On  Errington  Hill  head,  and  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
Wall,  are  the  foundations  of  ancient  buildings,  called  **  The 
Camps,"  or  "  Nightfolds.'*  Their  position  is,  as  usual,  indi- 
cated  by  the  peculiar  greenness  of  the  sward.  Two  inclo- 
sures,  contiguous  to  each  other,  have  the  form  of  parallelograms; 
the  lai^er  of  them  is  about  thirty-four  yards  long  and  thirty 
broad.  Some  curved  lines  abut  upon  these,  which  may  have 
been  folds  for  cattle.  The  walls  are  about  three  feet  thick, 
and  are  composed  of  Roman  stones,  tolerably  regularly  dis- 
posed, but  apparently  without  mortar.  The  stones  however 
are  Wall-stones,  not  station-stones,  and  may  have  been  stolen 
from  the  MuruSy  in  medieval  times.  If  the  fort  were  occupied 
by  the  Romans,  it  must  have  been  with  the  view  of  command- 
ing the  extensive  valley  below,  or  of  protecting  the  agricultural 
produce,  which  the  land  here  was  well  calculated  to  aflford. 

Owing  to  the  intervening  shoulder  of  the  hill  on  which  this 
encampment  stands,  the  view  of  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
is  shut  out  from  a  spectator  on  the  Wall.  The  prospect  from 
"  The  Camps,"  which  are  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  most 
extensive  and  most  beautiful ;  it  commands  not  only  the  whole 
of  the  wide  valley,  permeated  by  the  Erring-bum,  but  part  of 
that  through  which  the  North  Tyne  flows.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  Romans  have  originally  occupied  this  site  as 
an  out-look  post,  but  that  the  present  ruins  are  of  later  date. 

Before  coming  to  St.  Oswald's  Hill  head,  about  a  quarter 

18 
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of  a  mile  short  of  the  nineteenth  milestone,  the  north  fosse 
and  the  works  of  the  Vallum  are  very  boldly  developed. 
Directly  opposite  the  nineteenth  milestone  and  about  two 
hundred  yards  north  of  the  Wall  is  a  circular  mound,  appa- 
rently artificial.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  large  and 
well-formed  barrow,  and  seems  to  invite  exploration.  It  has 
probably  given  name  to  the  neighbouring  smnmit,  which  is 
called  ''CodlawHill;'^  law  being  a  common  designation  for  a 
barrow. 

Where  the  ground  begins  to  dip  strongly  to  the  North 
Tyne,  St.  Oswald's  chapel  stands.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  is  a  field  called  Mould's  Close,  in  which  a  number  of 
bones  and  implements  of  war  have  from  time  to  time  been 
turned  up,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  battle. 
The  tradition  runs,  that  from  the  fight  which  was  won  here, 
England  dates  her  advancing  greatness,  and  that,  from  the 
fatal  results  of  a  conflict  to  be  lost  on  the  same  ground,  she 
will  date  her  decline.  Hodgson  says,  "  Was  this  the  site  of 
part  of  the  battle  of  Heavenfield,  which  Bede  says  was  fought 
just  north  of  the  Roman  Wall,  and  in  memory  of  which  the 
chapel  of  St.  Oswald  was  built  ?"  That  it  was,  the  narrative 
of  the  venerable  historian  will  probably  show — 

**  The  place  is  shown  to  this  day,  and  held  in  mnch  veneration,  where 
Oswald  (a.d.  635),  being  abont  to  engage  with  the  ferocious  British  king 
Cadwalla,  erected  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  and  on  his  knees  prayed  to  God 
that  he  would  assist  his  worshippers  in  their  great  distress.  It  is  fturther 
reported,  that  the  cross  being  made  in  haste,  and  the  hole  dug  in  which  it  was 
to  be  fixed,  the  king  himself,  full  of  fEuth,  laid  hold  of  it,  and  held  it  with  both 
his  hands,  .till  it  was  set  £Eist  by  throwing  in  the  earth ;  and  this  done,  raising 
his  voice,  he  cried  to  his  army,  *  Let  us  all  kneel,  and  jointly  beseech  the  true 
and  living  God  Almighty,  in  his  mercy,  to  defend  us  from  the  haughty  and 
fierce  enemy ;  for  He  knows  that  we  have  undertaken  a  just  war  for  the 
safety  of  our  nation.'  All  did  as  he  had  commanded,  and  accordingly 
advancing  towards  the  enemy  with  the  first  dawn  of  day,  they  obtained  the 
victory,  as  their  faith  deserved.  In  that  place  of  prayer  very  many  miraculous 
cures  are  known  to  have  been  performed,  as  a  token  and  memorial  of  the 
king's  faith ;  for  even  to  this  day,  many  are  wont  to  cut  off  small  chips  of  the 
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wood  of  the  holy  cross,  which  being  put  into  water,  men  or  cattle  drinking 
of,  or  sprinkled  with  that  water,  are  immediately  restored  to  health.  The 
place  in  the  English  tongue  is  called  Hefenfeld,  or  the  Heavenly  Field.  .  . 
The  same  place  is  near  the  Wall  with  which  the  Bomans  formerly  inclosed  the 
island  from  sea  to  sea,  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  barbarous  nations,  as  has 
been  said  before.  Hither,  also,  the  brothers  of  the  church  of«Hagulstad 
(Hexham),  which  is  not  far  from  thence  (it  is  in  the  valley  directly  below), 
repair  yearly  on  the  day  before  that  on  which  king  Oswald  was  afterwards 
slain,  to  watch  there  for  the  healthof  his  soul,  and  having  sung  many  psalms, 
to  offer  for  him  in  the  morning  the  sacrifice  of  the  holy  oblation.  And  since 
that  good  custom  has  spread,  they  have  lately  built  and  consecrated  a  church 
there,  which  has  attached  additional  sanctity  and  honour  to  that  place."  ^ 

Leland  has  a  note  confinnatory  of  the  opinion  that  the 
battle  was  fought  in  this  vicinity.     He  says : — 

"  There  is  a  Fame  that  Oswald  won  the  Batelle  at  HaUfdene  a  2.  Myles  Est 
from  8.  Oswaldes  Aache,  And  that  HaUdett  is  it  that  Bede  caullith  Haver^eld, 
And  men  thereaboute  yet  finde  smaule  Wod  Crossis  in  the  grounde." — 
Bin.  vol.  vii,  p.  61. 

A  Uttle  to  the  south  of  the  road,  at  St.  Oswald's  Hill  head, 
is  Fallowfield-fell.  Here  several  beds  of  hard  sandstone  rock 
crop  out  to  the  surface.     That  the  Romans  used  it  in  their 


It  may  b«  read,  Vztbjl  Flatii  Cakantini,— the  Rock  of  FUvini  Carantinai. 

erections  is  rendered  evident,  by  an  inscription  which  still 
remains,  and  is  here  shown.     The  face  of  the  rock  occupied  by 

*  Bede*8  Ecclesiastical  History,  b.  Ill,  ch.  ii.     Giles's  translation. 
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tiie  inscription  is  four  feet  long ;  the  letters  are  distinct.^  Con- 
tinuing to  descend  the  hill,  we  come  to  Planetree  Field,  where 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  a  conspicuous  piece  of  the  Wall 
remains.  It  is  about  thirty-six  yards  long,  and  has,  in  some 
places,  five  courses  of  facing-stones  entire ;  the  grout  o(  the 
interior  which  rises  still  higher,  gives  root  to  some  fine  old 
thorns.  This  sight  may  be  rendered  more  interesting  by  the 
antiquary's  carrying  his  eye  forward,  and  tracing  the  Wall  in 
its  onward  course ;  in  its  modem  representative,  the  turnpike 
road,  it  is  seen  (having  crossed  the  North  Tyne  and  passed 
the  station  of  Cilurnum)  bounding  up  the  opposite  hill  in  its 
usual  unflinching  manner,  and  making  for  the  wastes  and 
mountains  which  it  is  speedily  to  traverse.  We  are  probably 
indebted  to  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Hutton  for  this  piece 
of  the  Wall.     He  shall  tell  his  own  story. 

"  Had  I  been  some  months  sooner,  I  should  have  been  favoured  with  a 
noble  treat ;  but  now  that  treat  was  miserably  soured. 

"  At  the  twentieth  milestone  I  should  have  seen  a  piece  of  Severus's  Wall, 
seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  yards  long, — 
a  sight  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  line.  But  the  proprietor,  H.  Tulip,  Esq., 
is  now  taking  it  down,  to  erect  a  farmhouse  with  the  materials.  Ninety-five 
yards  are  already  destroyed,  and  the  stones  fit  for  building  removed.  Then 
we  come  to  thirteen  yards  which  are  standing,  and  overgrown  on  tne  top  with 
brambles. 

"  I  desired  the  servant,  with  whom  I  conversed,  to  give  my  compliments 
to  Mr.  Tulip,  and  request  him  to  desist,  or  he  would  woimd  the  whole  body 
of  antiquaries.  As  he  was  putting  an  end  to  the  most  noble  monument  of 
Antiquity  in  the  whole  island,  they  would  fed  every  stroke." — Roman  Wall, 
pp.  158-160. 

Mr.  Hutton  showed  that  he  felt  keenly  upon  the  subject ;  for 
as  the  country  people  still  tell  you,  "  He  cried  about  it.*' 

In  the  grounds  of  Brunton,  a  little  below  this,  a  small  piece 
of  the  Wall  is  to  be  seen  in  a  state  of  very  great  perfection. 

'  Although  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes  will  bring  the  traveller,  who  knows  exactlj 
whither  to  bend  his  steps,  to  the  "Written  Rock"  he  may  fruitlessly  spend  much  time 
in  examining  the  many  low  scars  which  diversify  the  surface  of  the  Ml.  To  find  it  he 
had  better  leave  the  road  at  CodlawhiU,  which  is  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  St.  Oswald's 
chapel,  and  proceed  in  a  line  direct  south.  The  mscribcd  rock  fSaoes  an  old  pit  woridng ; 
it  has  tlic  pit  and  Hexham  Abbey  church  in  the  same  straight  line. 
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It  is  seven  feet  high,  and  presents  nine  courses  of  facing-stones 
entire.  The  mortar  of  the  five  lower  courses  is  good ;  the  face 
of  the  south  side  is  gone.  The  ditch  also  is  here  well 
developed.  The  opposite  lithograph  gives  an  accurate  repe- 
sentation  of  what  Hutton  calls  **  this  grand  exhibition."  The 
altar,  which  at  present  stands  as  it  is  placed  in  the  drawing, 
formerly  discharged  the  office  of  a  gatepost  at  the  entry  of  the 
graveyard  of  St.  Oswald's  chapel. 

For  some  reason,  which  it  is  hard  to  divine,  the  turnpike 
road  now  recedes  from  the  Wc^,  and  crosses  the  river  at 
Chollerford,  nearly  half  a  nule  above  the  spot  where  the 
Roman  bridge  spanned  it. 

The  remains  of  this  bridge  may  yet  be  seen  when  the  water 
is  low,  and  the  surface  smooth.  There  seem  to  have  been 
three  piers  of  considerable  size  and  solidity,  set  diagonally  to 
the  stream.  The  stones  composing  them  are  large,  regularly 
squared,  and  fastened  with  metallic  cramps.^  Luis-holes, 
indicating  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  lowered  into 
their  bed,  appear  in  several  of  them.  The  firmness  with  which 
these  foundation  courses  still  retain  the  position  assigned  to 
them  by ^ the  soldiers  of  Hadrian  is  very  remarkable;  the 
rolling  floods  of  sixteen  hundred  winters  seem  to  have  spent 
their  rage  upon  them  almost  in  vain.  As  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river  is  frequently  overflowed,  the  Vallum  is  here  ob- 
literated, but  probably  both  works  approached  the  bridge  in 
close  companionship.  On  the  western  side,  appearances  still 
bear  out  Horsley's  statement,  that  the  "  Wall  falls  upon  the 
middle  of  the  fort,  and  Hadrian's  Vallimi,  as  usual,  falls  in 
with  the  south  side  of  it." 


^  The  cnunpa  seem  to  hare  been  of  variouB  kinds.  Some  authors  speak  of  iron 
cramps.  One  antiquary,  I  know,  spent  a  livelong  summer's  day  knee-deep  in  the 
water,  extracting  one  which  proved  to  be  entirely  of  lead.  A  cramp,  of  very  curious 
form  and  structure,  taken  fircmi  this  bridge,  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Chesters, 
and  is  figured  Plate  YII,  fig.  1 ;  it  seems  to  have  been  triply  dove-tailed;  the  substance 
of  it  is  iron,  but  it  has  been  coated  all  over  to  the  thickness  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
with  load.  Tlio  iron  would  give  tho  instrument  tenacity,  and  the  lead  protected  the  more 
corrosive  metal  from  oxidization  j  truly  the  Romans  built  for  perpetuity. 
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A  plan  of  CiLURNUM,  and  adjoining  works,  as  figured  by 
Warburton,  is  given  in  Plate  II.  Probably  few  who  examine 
it  attentively  will  question  the  justness  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  has  arrived,  that  the  Wall,  vallum,  stations,  castles, 
and  turrets,  "  by  their  mutual  relation  to  one  another,  must 
have  been  one  entire,  united  defence,  or  fortification." 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  station  called  in  the  locality, 
Chesters,  but  by  Horsley  named,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
Walwick  Chesters.  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  well  describes  the 
feelings  of  an  antiquary  on  entering  within  its  precincts  for 
the  first  time. 

"  At  Cheaters  he  approaches  the  walls  of  Cilubkum  ;  he  enters,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  dwelling-houses,  roofless  and  dilapidated,  but  still  sufficiently  perfect 
for  him  to  form  a  good  notion  of  their  arrangement,  the  distribution  and 
peculiarities  of  the  apartments,  and,  indeed,  the  general  plan  of  the  castrum, 
although  it  is  but  partially  excavated.  He  crosses  thresholds  worn  by  the 
tread  of  human  feet;  and  as  he  walks  through  room  after  room,  upon  the 
strong  flagged  pavements,  built  as  if  to  last  for  ever,  he  revolves  in  his  mind 
the  revolutions  of  empires,  and  the  courses  and  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs. 
A  city  lies  buried  before  him.  During  a  brief  period  in  the  World's  age  the 
scene  aroimd  him  was  full  of  life,  enterprise,  and  hope ;  a  dense  population 
had  spread  along  the  hills  from  the  T^ne  to  the  Solway ;  camps,  villas,  and 
towns  marked  its  growth;  some  few  centuries  later  Nature  entombed  their 
remains,  and  solitude  again  resumed  her  dominion." — Notei  of  a  Tour,  in 
Gentleman's  Magazine ,  Oct.  1851. 

CILURNUM. — ^This  station  has,  as  usual,  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  the  comers  being  slightly  rounded  oflP.  It 
contains  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  six  acres.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  when  the  mansion  and  estate  of 
Chesters  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Clayton, 
this  area  was  covered  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  which  had 
apparently  stood  in  right-lined,  narrow  streets ;  and  although 
the  surface  of  the  station  has  since  been  leveUed  and  made 
smooth,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  its  use  as  part  of  the  park,  yet 
its  ramparts  and  fosse,  the  Wall  and  Vallmn  as  they  approach 
and  leave  it,  and  the  road  leading  to  the  river,  may  all  be 
distinctly  discerned ;  even  the  ruined  dwellings  of  the  interior 
area,  as  if  dissatisfied  with  their  lowly  condition,  straggle  to 
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rear  themselves  into  notice.  A  portion  of  the  Wall,  near  the 
north-west  angle,  has  been  freed  from  the  encmnbering  soil ; 
it  is  five  feet  thick,  and  exhibits  four  courses  of  masonry  in 
excellent  preservation.  The  south-west  comer  has  more 
recently  been  laid  bare ;  it  stands  seven  or  eight  courses  high. 

Hutchinson  was  struck  with  the  linear  character  which  the 
ruined  streets  of  this  fort  had  in  his  time,  and  was  reminded, 
by  their  appearance,  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Polybian 
camp.  This  will  be  observed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
aU  the  stations,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
dwellings  were  arranged  in  rows  parallel  to  the  four  sides  of 
the  stations,  and  hence,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  Roman  camp,  whether  of  a  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  character,  should  be  nearly  uniform  in  its 
plan.  If  the  troops  rested  but  for  a  night,  each  man  knew 
the  part  he  had  to  fill  in  preparing  the  fortification,  and  could 
set  about  it  at  once ;  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  attack  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  each  knew  his  position,  though  he 
might  never  have  rested  upon  the  spot  before. 

Suburban  buildings  have  occupied  the  space  between  the 
station  and  the  river,  and  ruins  more  extensive  than  usual  are 
spread  over  the  ground  to  the  south.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  any  habitations  having  been  erected  to  the  north  of  the 
Wall.  Whenever  the  surface  of  the  contiguous  ground  is 
broken,  fragments  of  Samian  ware  and  other  marks  of  Roman 
occupation  appear. 

Two  remains  of  great  interest  are  found  within  the  station. 
One  of  these  is  an  underground  vault  near  the  middle.  Its 
masonry  is  rough,  and  somewhat  peculiar ;  the  sides  incUne 
sUghtly  inwards,  but  the  roof,  instead  of  being  uniformly 
vaulted,  is  formed  of  three  ribs,  arched  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  intervals  between  them  are  in  technical  language — 
"  stepped  over,"  that  is,  the  stones  of  each  course  are  made  to 
project  inwards  a  Uttle,  until,  at  length,  one  laid  on  the  top 
completes  the  junction.  The  woodcut,  which  is  here  intro- 
duced, together  with  the  following  extract  from  Hodgson's 
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description  of  it,  will  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  this 
curious  structure. 


"This  vault,  when  it  was  first  found,  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  .^brarium 
of  the  station.  Between  the  joinings  of  the  floor,  which  were  of  thin  free- 
stone flags,  were  found  several  counterfeit  denarii,  both  of  copper  and  iron« 
plated  with  silver.  The  i^proach  to  it  was  by  four  steps  downwards,  the 
lowest  of  which  was  a  large  centurial  stone,  which  had  borne  an  inscription, 
but  nearly  all  of  it  had  been  piurposely  erased.  On  the  outside  of  the  thr^hold 
was  found,  in  a  sadly  decayed  state,  its  original  door  of  wood,  strongly 
sheathed  with  plates  of  iron,  and  the  whole  firmly  rivetted  together  with  large 
square  nails.  Within  the  door,  which  had  opened  inwards,  the  end  wall  was 
two  feet  thick,  plastered  and  painted.  Its  internal  area  is  ten  feet  by  nine, 
and  its  height  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  six  feet  four  inches."  ^ 

Some  buildings  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
rampart,  and  which  have  recently  been  freed  from  the  earth 
and  rubbish  that  have  long  enveloped  them,  are  objects  of 
still  greater  interest.  Their  general  appearance,  as  seen  from 
a  slight  elevation,  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  woodcut ;  while^ 
for  a  more  mmute  knowledge  of  their  size  and  arrangements, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  plan  on  the  opposite  page. 

^  History  of  Northwmberlmid,  IT,  iii,  ISO. 
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Eight  apartments  have  abeady  been  exposed,  and  a  httle  more 
research  would  doubtless  display  others. 


Descending  a  few  steps  (at  L  in  the  Plan),  a  street  three 
feet  wide  at  one  extremity,  and  four  at  the  other,  is  entered. 
Another,  leading  from  it  at  right  angles,  and  which  is  paved 
with  flag-stones,  conducts  to  the  grafid  entrance  (D)  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  .principal  section  of  the  building.  The  steps 
are  very  much  worn  down  by  the  tread  of  feet,  and  even  some 
of  the  stones,  which  have  evidently  been  put  in  the  place  of 
others  that  have  been  too  much  abraded  to  be  serviceable, 
exhibit  partial  wear.  This  saloon  must  have  been  a  place  of 
general  concourse — can  it  have  been  the  hall  of  justice,  or  the 
place  where  the  commander  of  the  station  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  district  under  his  charge  ?  The  floor  (E)  is  pro- 
bably supported  on  pillars,  and  has  been  warmed  by  flues' 
beneath ;  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained  without  injuring  it. 
The  upper  covering  is  of  flags,  the  fractured  state  of  which 
induces  the  belief,  that  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  building 
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have  been  forcibly  thrown  down  upon  them.  The  northern 
enemies  of  Rome,  knowing  the  importance  of  these  stations, 
would  not  be  slow  in  involving  them  in  entire  ruin,  when 
permitted,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  to  do  so  without 
molestation.  Passages  diverge  from  this  saloon,  to  the  right 
and  left,  into  other  apartments.  In  the  room  on  the  left  was 
found,  in  good  preservation,  a  cistern  or  baty  (C),  Uned  with 
red  cement.  A  breach  had  been  made  in  the  street  wall  of 
this  chamber  (at  B),  and  in  the  rubbish  which  encumbered 
the  gap,  was  found  the  statue  of  a  river-god,  of  which  a  correct 


sketch  is  here  given.  It  is  probably  intended  to  represent  the 
.  genius  of  the  neighbouring  river — ^the  North  Tyne.  Although 
executed  in  coarse  sandstone,  it  is  not  without  considerable 
graceftdness  of  attitude  and  proportion.  It  is  preserved  in 
the  mansion  at  Chesters.  Of  the  present  state  of  the  apart- 
ments beyond,  the  wpodcut  in  the  previous  page  and  the 
lithograph  here  introduced  will  give  an  accurate  conception. 
The  floors  have  been  supported  upon  pillars,  some  of  them 
being  of  stone,  others  of  square  flat  bricks.  The  stone  pillars 
are,  for  the  most  part,  fragments  of  columns  and  balusters^ 


^  Mr.  Boach  Smith  tells  me  that  the  baths  which  have  been  discoyered  in  the  Boman 
viUaa  in  the  South  of  England  exhibit  more  unequirocal  signs  of  their  destination  than 
this  does.    Here  are  no  remains  of  pipes  for  letting  in  the  water,  or  taking  it  away. 

'  The  initial  L,  page  81,  is  formed  of  two  of  these  Boman  balusters.  The  lower 
one  is  at  Chesters,  the  upright  one  at  Chosterholn;. 
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which  have  been  used  in  a  prior  structure.     The  student  of 
mediaeval  architecture  will  probably  recognise  in  some  of  them 
types  of  the  Saxon  style.     The  dUapidated  state  of  the  floor 
of  this  apartment  allows  of  an  easy  examination  of  its  mode  of 
construction.     Flags,  about  two  inches  thick,  rest  upon  the 
pillars ;  a  layer  of  compost,  five  inches  thick,  and  formed  of 
Ume,  sand,  gravel,  and  burned  clay  or  poimded  tile,  succeeds, 
and  above  that,  another  covering  of  thin  flag-stones.     This 
apartment  has  been  provided  with  a  semicircular  recess  at  its 
eastern  extremity  (G),  and,  at  the  angle  next  the  street  (A), 
has  been  supported  by  a  buttress.^     A  similar  alcoved  recess 
existed  on  the  western  side  of  one  of  the  principal  rooms  of 
the  *  baths'  at  Hunnum,  and  the  same  arrangement  may  yet 
be  observed  in  the  corresponding  building  at  Lanchester. 
All  of  these  buildings  have  been  strengthened  with  buttresses, 
bat  it  is  only  in  these  and  analogous  cases,  that  the  use  of  the 
buttress  is  admitted  among  the  erections  of  the  Barrier;  it 
never  occurs  in  the  great  Wall  or  the  curtain-walls  of  the  sta- 
tions.    In  the  circular  recess  of  this  apartment  is  an  aperture 
(G),  which  has  probably  served  to  regulate  the  current  of  air 
circulating  in  the  hypocausts.     The  fiimace  which  wanned 
the  suite  of  apartments  was  situated  near  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity of  the  building  (at  F) ;  the  pillars  near  the  fire  having 
been  much  acted  upon  by  the  heat,  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  floor  was  reduced,  on  exposure  to  the  fi-osts  of  winter,  to 
the  confused  heap  represented  in  the  drawing.     The  soot  in 
the  flues  was  found  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by 
fires  lighted  the  day  before.^    The  walls  of  this  apartment 
were  coated  with  plaster,  and  coloured  dark  red ;  exposure  to 
the  weather  soon  stripped  them  of  this  covering.     An  arched 
passage  curiously  turned  with  Roman  tile  took  the  heated  air 


^  These  parts  were  probably  repeated  on  the  other  side  of  the  building,  towards  F. 
'  See  an  interesting  *  Account  of  an  Excavation  recently  made  within  the  Roman 
Station  at  CiLirBNtrM,  by  John  Clayton,  Esq.*  in  the  Archctologia  JEUana^  iii,  142. 
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from  the  furnace  through  the  party-wall  (at  X)  into  the 
chamber  to  the  west  of  it.  The  rooms  to  the  westward  of 
the  intersecting  street  (HD),  seem  to  form  an  independent 
building,  and  have  less  of  the  aspect  of  a  place  of  public  con- 
course than  the  other  portions.  They  may  have  been  the 
private  residence  of  the  commander  of  the  station.  They,  too, 
are  heated  by  hypocausts,  supported  upon  pillars  of  pecuUarly 
massive  masonry,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Mr.  Roach  Smith,^  speaking  of  these  rooms,  says, 

"  In  8  building  discovered  many  years  since  at  Netherby,*  two  of  the 
rooms  were  supplied  with  similar  massive  foundations  for  the  pavements, 
while  the  general  plan  resembles  that  at  Chesters.  In  the  villas  of  the 
south  the  props  of  the  room  connected  with  the  hypocaust  are  usually  of 
tiles.  In  no  instance  have  I  ever  noticed  columns  of  masonry  such  as  these, 
in  the  houses  at  Chesters  and  Netherby.  They  were  obviously  constructed 
to  insure  great  durability  and  warmth, — two  very  important  requisites  for 
the  winter-quarters  of  soldiers  drawn  from  warmer  countries  to  brave  a  fierce 
and  savage  foe,  and  the  equally  formidable  climate  of  the  north  of  Britain. 
Strength,  and  appropriateness  of  construction  are  the  two  great  leading 
features  of  the  buildings  along  the  line  of  the  Wail." 

In  urging  the  conviction,  that  the  hanging  floors  of  these 
Roman  buildings  were  meant  to  produce  a  comfortable  warmth, 
rather*  than  to  generate  steam,  by  having  water  sprinkled  upon 
them,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  thickness  of  their  sub- 


1  Collectanea  Bomana,  vol.  ii,  p.  184. 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1756. 
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stance.  At  present,  the  floor  of  the  principal  apartment  is 
nine  inches  thick,  and  when  its  upper  surface  was  overiaid,  as 
it  no  doubt  was,  with  a  tasteful  concrete  or  mosaic  pavement, 
it  would  be  an  inch  or  two  more.  It  would  require  a  very 
powerful  furnace  to  raise  this  mass  of  matter  to  a  considerable 
temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  production  of  a  genial 
and  uniform  warmth  were  the  object  in  view,  no  contrivance 
could  be  more  suitable.  The  heated  air  firom  a  small  furnace 
permeating  the  underground  flues  and  the  walls  of  a  suite  of 
apartments,  and  not  passing  off  until,  in  its  lengthened  passage, 
it  had  given  out  the  larger  part  of  the  warmth  it  had  derived, 
would,  in  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  give  to  the  whole  building 
a  comfortable  temperature,  which  it  would  not  readily  lose. 
Any  inattention  to  the  furnace,  either  by  causing  it  to  bum 
too  fiercely  or  too  feebly,  would  not  be  felt.  The  thickness  of 
the  floors  would  prevent  the  air  from  being  scorched,  and  pro- 
ducing that  disagreeable  sensation  which  is  experienced  in 
rooms  that  are  heated  by  the  stoves  in  common  use.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  we  may  return  to  this  method  of  warming 
our  churches  and  pubUc  halls,  even  if  we  do"  not  adopt  it  in 
our  private  buildings.* 

The  doorways  of  some  of  these  apscrtments  have  been  pro- 
vided with  double  doors,  probably  for  more  effectually  main- 
taining the  warmth  of  the  room. 

The  masonry  of  those  portions  of  the  walls  which  are 
standing,  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.     In  the 


1  The  improved  mettaxi  of  makmg  draining-tiles  for  •grioutunl  uaes  has  tuggwted 
the  formation  of  hollow  bricks  for  building  purposes.  A  floor  mig^t  be  paved  and 
side-walls  formed  of  these,  so  as  readily  to  admit  of  the  circulation  of  air  throughout 
the  whole  substance  of  the  *partmeat|  and  a  handful  of  coke  or  oharooal,  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  flue,  would  effectuallj  wann  fi»e  whole.  Specimens  c#  bricks  of  this 
kind,  remarkably  strong,  and  ingeniously  contrived  for  securely  locking  into  one 
another,  are  before  me,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Robert  Bawlinson,  Esq.,  after  whose 
design  they  were  formed.  A  dramatic  Poet  represents  the  miser  begrudging  the  smoke 
that  escaped  from  his  chimney — ^well  may  the  benevolent  man  regret  that  whilst  his 
poor  neighbours  are  bending  under  the  chflls  of  winter,  three-fourths  of  the  heat  gene- 
rated in  his  parlour-grate  is  absolutely  wasted. 
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angle  near  the  buttress  (A),  the  action  of  the  trowd  in  giving 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  pointing  may  be  perceived.  The 
walls  rest  upon  two  skong  basement  courses,  the  angle  of  the 
uppermost  being  bevelled  off  with  a  neat  moulding.  The  cut 
exhibits  this  neat  and  nearly  perfect  piece  of  masonry.  Some 
of  the  quoins  of  the  doorways  consist  of  very  large  stones ;  one 
is  six  feet  long,  and  is  probably  a  ton  in  weight.     This  proves 


that  it  was  not  from  lack  of  mechanical  means  that  the  in- 
terior buildings  and  walls  of  the  stations  wite  composed  of 
small  stones.  More  than  one  of  the  thresholds  have  a, 
groove  very  roughly  cut  in  them,  apparently  to  allow  of  the 
egress  of  water.  This  has  pitobably  been  done  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans  and  the  general  demolition  of  the 
buildings,  by  some  houseless  wanderers,  who,  having  *  camped' 
in  the  ruin,  were  incommoded  by  the  lodgement  of  rain  on 
the  floor.  ^ 
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The  hydraulic  properties  of  the  concrete  used  in  the  floors 
of  Roman  hypocausts,  have,  I  believe,  escaped  the  notice  of 
previous  writers,  and  are  the  only  other  point  which  need 
longer  detain  us  in  this  interesting  building.  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  my  brother,  Mr.  Geoi^e  Barday 
Bruce,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  the 
following  communication : — 

"  In  many  places  on  the  line  of  the  Wall,  the  mortar  has  had  mixed  with 
it  broken  tiles  or  burned  clay,  to  assist  it  in  resisting  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere. 

"  The  concrete  at  Chesters  placed  between  the  slabs  of  the  bath-room, 
has  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  burned  clfqr>  and  would  thus  be 
better  suited  to  resist  the  action  of  heat  below  and  water  above  than  purer 
lime. 

"  A  portion  of  this  concrete  was  taken,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  burned 
in  a  crucible,  as  though  it  had  been  a  piece  of  limestone ;  it  was  then  ground 
fine,  and  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water :  after  being  allowed  to  diy 
for  three  or  four  hours,  it  was  immersed  in  water,  where  it  set  in  the  same 
manner  as  oommon  mortar  does  in  the  open  air,  clearly  proving  its  hydraulic 
properties.  The  same  experiment  was  tried  with  the  ordinary  mortar  of  the 
Wall,  but  without  the  same  result,  there  not  being  a  sufficiently  large  quan- 
tity of  burned  clay  to  enable  it  to  stand  so  severe  a  test.  In  the  case  of  the 
concrete,  it  did  not  set  so  readily  as  what  is  called  Boman  cement,  but  suffi- 
ciently so  to  prove  that  it  is  a  strong  hydraulic  mortar,  made  by  the  mixture 
of  burned  clay  with  common  lime." 

Bidding  farewell  to  these  instructive  -  remains,  we  may 
now  bend  our  steps  a  short  way  down  the  river,^  on  a  visit  to 
the  cypress  grove — ^the  burial  ground  of  the  station.  This, 
which  in  Horsley's  days  formed  a  separate  field  called  the 
Ox-close,  is  now  included  in  the  park  of  the  domain. 

Never  was  spot  more  appropriately  chosen.  The  river 
here  descends  with  more  than  usual  rapidity  over  its  stony 
bed,  and  bending  at  the  same  time  to  the  left,  exhibits 
to  the  eye  the  lengthened  vista  of  its  well-wooded  banks. 
No  earthly  music  could  better  soothe  the  chafed  affections 
of   the    hopdess    heathen    mourner  than   the   murmur   of 
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the    stream   which   is    ceaselessly   heard    in    this    secluded 
nook. 

Prom  this  spot  have  been  procured  several  sepulchral 
slabs  which  will  presently  afford  us  instruction;  meantime, 
one  is  given  on  this  page  whose  lesson   is  of  a  negative 


character.  The  blank  memorial  shows  how  vain  are  the 
efforts  which  even  affection  makes  to  presence  the  memory 
of  the  departed.  Our  very  monuments  need  memorials. 
But,  passing  this,  the  character  of  the  carving  betokens  a 

20 
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poor  state  of  the  Arts,  and  fixes  its  date  in  the  lowest  times 
of  the  empire :  in  this  we  have  a  proof  of  the  long-continued 
occupation  of  the  station.  The  fate  of  the  stone  has  been 
singular.  When  Horsley  saw  it,  the  inscription  was  legible ; 
but  having  afterwards  been  used  as  the  door-stone  of  the 
cow-house  at  Walwick  Grange,  the  letters  had,  previous  to 
its  removal  to  Alnwick  Castle  (its  present  resting-place),  been 
obliterated. 

Between  the  station  and  the  cemetery  is  a  well,  encircled 
with  Roman  masonry ;  it  is  now  in  a  great  measure  filled  up. 

The  station  of  Cilurnum,  which  is  the  sixth  on  the  line  of 


the  Wall,  was  garrisoned  by  the  second  wing  of  the  Astures, 
(a  regiment  of  Spanish  cavalry)  commanded  by  a  prefect. 
This  fact  has  gradually  developed  itself  to  the  antiquary. 
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Camden  thought  it  probable.  Horsley  concurred  in  the 
opinion,  and,  in  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  sagaciously 
referred  to  the  tombstone^  of  which  a  drawing  is  presented  on 
the  forpier  page  in  proof  of  its  having  been  occupied  by  ahorse 
regiment.  *'  That  some  horse,"  says  he,  "  kept  garrison  here  in 
the  lower  empire,  seems  to  be  probable  from  the  inscription 
and  sculpture  yet  remaining  at  Walwick  Grange."  ^  "  The 
letters  D.  M.,"  he  remarks  in  another  place,'  "  prove  this  to 
be  a  sepulchral  monument,  and  the  figure  shows  that  the 
deceased  belonged  to  the  horse,  and  therefore  probably  was  one 
of  the  Ala  secunda  Astorum,  which  in  the  lower  empire  kept 
garrison  at  Cilurnum,  as  the  Notitia  informs  us."  More  de- 
cisive evidence  has  since  been  procured.  The  slab  figured  on 
page  48,  is  part  of  it.  A  still  more  satisfactory  document  of 
stone  was  discovered  at  Chesters  several  years  ago,  where  it  is 
still  preserved :  the  woodcut  accurately  portrays  it. 


IMPCERATORI]  CAES[ARI]  MARCO  AVBEL[10] 

AVGCVSTO] PONTrFICI  MAXIMO 

TR1B[VN1TU]  P[OTESTATE]  COCN]SCVLI]  IV  P[ATRI]  P[ATRI^1  D1V[I]  ANTONINI  FIUO 

DIVl  SEVEII[I3  NEPCOTI] 

CAESARCI]  1MPEE[AT0RI] DFPLARES 


Now  at  Alnwick  Gaelic. 


2  2  Brit.  Rom.  106. 


s  3  Brit.  Rom.  612 
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ALM  n  A8TVRVCM]  TBMPLnt  VETVSTAT[E]  CONUTSFM  RBSTHT- 

ERVNT  PER  MARIVM  VALERaANVM]  LEGJTFM  AFOFSTJIEM  PBOPILSTOREM 

INSTANTE  SEPTimO  NILO  PRiBCFECrrO] 

DEDICATVM  lU  KAL[ENDAS]  NOVEM[BRIS]  GRATO  ET  SELE{TCO]  CONSFUBFS^ 

To  the  emperor  Marous  AureUuB    > 

Augustus Pontifex  Maximus, 

With  tribunitian  power,  fourth  time  Consul,  Father  of  his  Country,  of  dmne  Antoninus 
Of  the  deified  Sererus  the  grandson,  [the  son. 

To  C«ear  our  empercMT the  duplaves* 

Of  the  second  wing  of  Astures,  this  temple,  through  age  dilapidated,  restored  bj  com- 
mand of  Marius  Yalerianus,  Imperial  Legate  and  ProprsBtor, 
Under  the  superintendence  of  Septimius  Nilus,  Prefect. 
Dedicated  Oct.  30th,  in  the  consulate  of  Gratus  and  Seleuous. 

Hutton,  who  has  done  such  good  service  to  the  Wall, 
underrated  the  value  of  inscriptions.  "  When  the  antiquary," 
says  he,  "  has  laboured  through  a  parcel  of  miserable  letters, 
what  is  he  the  wiser?" — Let  this  fractured  and  defaced  stone 
answer  the  question.^  1.  This  dedication  was  made  by 
soldiers  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Astures ; — ^we  thus  learn 
the  name  of  the  people  who  garrisoned  the  fort,  and  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  Notitia,  ascertain  with  certainty  that  this  was 
CiLURNUM.  2.  We  acquire  the  fact,  that  a  temple,  which 
through  age  had  become  dilapidated,  was  restored ; — Gleaming 
thereby,  not  only  the  attention  which  the  Romans  paid  to 
what  they  conceived  to  be  reUgious  duties,  but  their  long 
occupation  of  this  spot.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
some  of  the  pillars  of  the  hypocaust  have  been  portions  of  a 
prior  building; — the  ruin  and  inscription  thus  corroborate 
each  other.  3.  The  date  of  the  dedication  is  given ;  the  third 
of  the  calends  of  November  falls  upon  the  thirtieth  of  October, 
and  the  year  in  which  Gratus  and  Seleucus  were  consuls  cor- 
responds to  A.D.  221 ; — the  data  on  which  antiquaries  found 
their  conclusions,  are  not  always  so  vague  as  some  imagine. 
4.  Even  the  erasures  are  instructive.     By  a  reference  to  the 


*  The  words  printed  in  italics  have  been  suppUed  from  contemporaneous  inscriptions ; 
they  can  scaroelj  be  said  to  be  coi\jectural  readings. 

2  Soldiers  who  bj  their  good  conduct  had  earned  a  double  allowance  of  Com  or  pay. 
^  As  most  patisfactorUy  explained  by  Hodgson. — HiH,  Nor.  II,  iii,  182. 
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date,  we  find  that  Heliogabalus  was  reigning  at  the  time  of 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  ;  we  find  that  what  remain  of  the 
names  and  titles  on  the  stone  apply  to  him ;  he,  consequently, 
is  the  emperor  referred  to.  The  year  following  he  was  slain 
by  his  own  soldiers,  his  body  dragged  through  the  streets  and 
cast  into  the  Tiber.  The  soldiers  in  Britain  seem  to  have 
sympathized  with  their  companions  at  Rome  and  to  have 
erased  the  name  of  the  fallen  emperor  from  the  dedicatory 
slab-  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  age.  How  often 
have  we  seen  a  name  cast  out  with  loathing  which  yesterday 
received  the  incense  of  a  world's  flattery ! 

The  above  inscription  gives  us  the  station  of  the  Ala  secunda 
Aaturum,  in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  a.d.  221.  The  Notitia 
Imperii  gives  us  its  station  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  "  ultra  tempm  Arcadii  et  Honorii''  a.d.  430,  and  we 
find  at  both  periods  the  same  troops  in  the  same  station,  which 
corresponds  with  the  understood  practice  of  the  Roman  army 
with  regard  to  the  permanency  of  the  quarters  of  its  auxiliary 
forces.  With  reference  to  the  difference  ^  between  the  spelling 
of  the  inscription  and  the  Notitia,  '  Astunun*  and  *  Astorum,' 
it  may  be  observed  that  as  the  Notitia  Imperii  was  preserved 
for  a  thousand  years  in  manuscript  before  the  art  of  printing 
came  to  its  rescue,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  error  should  be 
in  the  book,  than  on  the  stone. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  station  having  been  ascertained, 
the  etymology  of  it  may  be  inquired  into.  Whitaker  says  it 
means  a  creek.  An  authority  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic 
language  suggests  the  following  derivation ;  caoly  narrow,  pro- 
bably pronoimced  by  the  Romans  ke7,  and  doir,  water  (in 
composition  dhoir,  the  dh  not  sounded) ;  so  that  caol-oir  is 
narrow  stream ;  the  um  is  a  usual  Latin  aflBx.  Of  course,  this 
branch  of  the  Tyne  is  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  imited 
floods.  The  word  may  have  had  an  Italian  origin;  the  Latin 
celer,  swift,  has  some  resemblance  to  it,  and  the  river,  when 
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swollen  by  floods,  very  speedily  discharges  its  superfluous 
water.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  names  of  the 
neighbouring  places,  Chollerton  and  ChoUerford,  have  had  a 
similar  derivation. 

The  miscellaneous  antiquities  which  have  been  found  here, 

and  are  still  preserved  upon 
the  spot,  are  of  a  very  interest- 
ing character.  Chief  among 
them  is  a  broken  statue,  which 
is  here  represented.  The  frag- 
ment, consisting  of  a  fine- 
grained sandstone,  is  six  feet 
two  inches  long.  Statues  of 
so  large  a  size  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence  in  Roman  camps  in 
Britain.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  meant  for 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
The  gracefulness  of  the  design, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  exe-  * 
cution,  show  us  that  the  state 
of  the  Arts  in  Roman  Britain 
was  not  so  low  as  is  sometimes 
supposed.  The  arrangement 
of  the  drapery,  and  the  orna- 
ment placed  upon  its  margins, 
are  suggestive  of  the  mode 
in  which  these  details  were 
managed  in  the  statues  of  the 
early  ecclesiastical  architects.  The  ancient  builders  pro- 
fessedly followed  the  Roman  modes. 

The  fine  Corinthian  capital,  which  is  here  shown,  enables  us 
to  judge  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  buildings  which  adorned 
the  ancient  Cilurnum.     In  the  drawing,  it  rests  upon  one  of 
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the  foundation  stones  of  the  bridge ;  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  group  are  two  centurial  stones,  inscribed — 


C[EinTBIA]  VAL[BEn] 

maxi[ki] 
[oentvbul]  bypi  sabi 

NI 


The  century  (or  company)  of  Valerius. 
Maximus 
The  century  of  Rufus  Sabi- 
nufi. 


On  the  top  of  these  is  a  pipe  of  red  earthenware,  formed  by 
the  hand. 

Preserved  in  the  collection  here,  is  a  tile  of  the  usual  Roman 
fabrication,  on  which  are  impressed  the  foot-raai'ks  of  a  dog, 
seemingly  of  the  terrier  species.  The  animal  must  have  nm 
over  it  while  the  clay  was  in  a  soft  state.    Plate  VIII,  fig.  4. 

In  making  the  excavations  at  the  hypocausts,  many  coins  of 
silver  and  brass  have  been  found.  They  extend  from  the  reign 
of  Hadrian  to  that  of  Gratian ;  those  of  Constantine  and  his 
immediate  successors  prevail.  A  massive  silver  signet  ring, 
representing,  on  a  cornelian  stone,  a  cock  pecking  at  an  ear  of 
com,  was  found  in  one  of  the  rooms.  As  is  uniformly  the 
case,  numerous  fragments  of  the  different  kinds  of  pottery 
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used  by  the  Romans  were  turned  up ;  some  of  the  fragments 
of  vessels  of  Samian  ware  are  figured  on  Plate  IX.  A  key, 
fig.  4,  an  iron  implement  with  springs  on  each  side  of  it/ 
fig.  1,  and  a  spear-head,  fig.  3,  drawn  on  Plate  X,  were 
foimd  here.  Some  soles  of  sandals,  similar  in  character  to 
those  which  will  afterwards  be  described,  several  glass  beads 
of  ciuious  fabrication,  and  broken  pieces  of  glass  vessels,  were 
picked  up.  A  piece  of  cut  glass  procured  here  is  shown  in 
Plate  VII,  fig.  10.  One  of  the  most  curious  reUcs  obtained 
from  this  treasiuy  of  Roman  eflFects  was  the  tooth  of  a  bear ; 
it  is  c^  a  large  size,  and  is  pierced  with  two  holes  to  enable 
its  possessor  to  suspend  it  by  a  string,  and  wear  it  as  a  trophy 
or  a  charm  on  his  person.  It  is  figured  of  the  full  size  in 
Plate  Vni.  Bears,  as  well  as  wolves,  prowled  in  the  forests 
of  ancient  Britain,  and  no  doubt  the  formidable  animal  which 
yielded  this  tusk,  cost  its  captor  a  severe  struggle. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  associations  of  a  place  of 
very  early  occupation,  are  the  traditions  of  the  *'  ancients  " 
respecting  it.  Notwithstanding  their  rudeness,  some  latent 
truth  may  generally  be  educed  from  them ;  and  they  always 
manifest  the  modes  of  thought  that  prevailed  in  former  times. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  traditions  of  the  Wall  might  easily  have 
been  gathered,  but  now  the  old  men  have  nearly  forgotten  the 
tales  with  which  their  "  fore-elders"  used  to  entertain  them  on 
a  winter's  evening.  The  products  of  the  press  have  nearly 
superseded  this  unlettered  lore.  A  few  frj^ments  relative  to 
CiLURNUM  have,  however,  been  supplied  to  me.  A  belief  used 
to  prevail,  that  there  existed  a  subterranean  stable  under  the 
camp  capable  of  containing  five  hundred  horse.  It  was, 
moreover,  currently  related,  that  beneath  the  river  a  tunnel 
was  formed,  which  led  to  the  opposite  side.  There  is  a  pool 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  station,  on  its  western  side,  called  the 
Inglepool,  and  which,  until  partially  filled  up  a  few  years  ago, 

*  Several  articles,  eiinilar  to  thia,  are  figured  in  Artia'a  Remains  of  the  Durobriv®  of 
Antoninus,  Plate  xxxvii 
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was  very  deepj  the  peasantry  believed  that  it  derived  its 
supplies  by  an  underground  canal  from  the  North  Tyne,  at 
Nunwick  Mill,  between  three  and  four  miles  up  the  river. 

In  these  traditions  we  may  perhaps  recognise  the  facts,  that 
a  regiment  of  horse  garrisoned  the  station;  that  the  Romans 
carefiilly  maintained  the  means  of  intercourse  with  both  sides 
of  the  river ;  and  that,  if  in  this  instance  they  did  not,  which 
is  by  no  means  certain,  in  others  they  undoubtedly  did  bring 
water  from  great  distances,  either  for  the  purpose  of  sustenance, 
or  to  strengthen  their  position. 

We  must  now  leave  Cilurnum.  Whatever  may  be  the 
views  of  the  reader,  he  who  actually  treads  its  precincts  will 
do  so  with  regret.  As  Hodgson  weU  remarks,  "  The  Astiu'es, 
in  exchanging  the  sunny  valleys  of  Spain  for  the  banks  of  the 
tawny  Tyne,  might  find  the  climate  in  their  new  situation 
worse,  but  a  lovelier  spot  than  Cilurnum  all  the  Asturias 
could  not  give  them." 

To  the  south  of  the  station  two  hills  bear  evident  marks  of 
having  been  fortified.  On  the  summit  of  Warden  Hill,  which 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South  Tyne,  is  a 
circular  camp,  including  an  area  of  above  two  acres.  The 
inner  rampart  is  formed  of  loose  stones ;  two  outer  lines  are  of 
earth.  Mackenzie,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland,^  states 
that  the  hill  is  sometunes  called  the  "  Castle  HUl,"  and  gives 
the  following  additional  particulars  respecting  it ;  "  The  en- 
trance has  been  on  the  east,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  flanked 
by  stone  ramparts.  Near  200  yards  to  the  North  of  the 
strength  the  farm-tenant  discovered,  several  years  ago,  a  sub- 
terraneous passage,  which  remained  open  for  some  time,  but 
is  now  filled  up.  It  was  never  properly  explored.  The 
remains  of  buildings  may  yet  be  distinctly  traced  within  the 
lines,  where  also  several  hand-mills  or  querns  have  been  dis- 
covered."    The  view  fi-om  this  hill  is  most  extensive,  and,  as 


VqI.  II,  p.  260. 
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commanding  the  valleys  of  North  Tyne,  South  Tyne,  and  the 
river  formed  by  their  united  streams,  most  beautiful. 

Close  to  the  village  of  Wall,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
North  Tyne,  is  another  hill,  which  on  the  portion  of  it  inac- 
cessible to  the  plough,  still  exhibits  concentric  lines  of  en- 
trenchment. This  hill  also  has  an  extensive  prospect,  and, 
as  well  as  Warden  HUl,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  those  who  seek 
a  healthful  holiday, — a  use  very  different  from  that  to  which 
they  were  anciently  put. 

Though  the  form  of  these  camps  is  that  of  British  rather 
than  of  Roman  fortifications,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Romans, 
after  expelling  their  original  occupants,  would  maintain  them 
as  posts  of  observation.  The  necessity  of  doing  so  will  be 
obvious,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  in  order  to  defend  the  bridge 
across  the  North  Tyne,  and  the  Wall  in  its  passage  through 
the  river  gorge,  the  prefect  of  the  Ala  of  the  Astures  was 
obliged  to  fix  his  head-quarters  in  a  comparatively  low  posi- 
tion. From  the  summits  of  these  hills  he  could  hold  inter- 
course with  all  the  stations  in  the  vicinity,  and  know  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  long  before  they  could  reach  Cilurnum. 

Again  we  bend  our  steps  westward.  Behind  the  garden 
wall  at  Chesters  stands  a  fragment  of  the  Wall.  The  north 
fosse  is  filled  with  water. 

Ascending  the  hill  which  leads  to  Walwick,  the  earth-works 
are  seen  on  the  left  hand.  When  near  the  top  of  it,  our  out- 
door antiquary,  while  he  pauses  for  breath,  will  do  well  to  look 
back,  and  contemplate  the  scene  he  is  leaving.  The  lines  of  the 
Barrier  are  seen  boldly  descending  the  well-wooded  and  fertile 
banks  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Warden  Hill  is  to  the  south, 
and  will  attract  attention  by  its  elevation.  The  Tyne  rolls  on 
in  its  glittering  course  to  the  Emporium  of  the  North.  Nestled 
in  the  fairest  part  of  the  valley  is  the  abbey  church  of  Hexham. 
The  husbandman  dreaming  not  of  foreign  foes,  or  troops  of 
lawless  marauders,  steadily  evokes  the  riches  of  the  soil,  and 
something  like  an  Eden  smiles ! 
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There  is  a  strip  of  the  Wall,  though  in  a  disordered  state, 
and  covered  with  brushwood,  in  a  field  just  beyond  Walwick ; 
its  fosse  is  finely  developed. 

Ascending  the  next  hill,  called  Tower  Tay,  the  earth-works 
are  still  conspicuous.  About  half  way  up  are  the  ruins  of  a 
tower,  erected  about  a  century  ago,  as  an  object  in  the  land- 
scape. It  stands  on  the  Wall,  and  has  been  entirely  formed 
out  of  its  stones.  At  the  summit,  the  ditches  of  both  Wall 
and  Vallum  are  cut  through  the  native  rock,  of  which  the  hUl 
consists,  and  are  in  excellent  order.  The  Wall  stands  very 
near  the  edge  of  a  scar,  sufficiently  elevated  to  have  formed  of 
itself  a  defence ;  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Romans  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  draw  a  ditch  on  the  north  side  of  it, 
which  they  have  done. 

Looking  forward,  from  the  top  of  this  hill,  we  see,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  all  the  lines  of  the  Barrier  proceeding 
on  their  course ;  descending  one  hill  and  ascending  the  oppo- 
site, called  the  Limestoiie  Bank,  they  keep  perfectly  parallel. 
It  would  have  delighted  Horsley's  heart  to  notice  that  the 
present  road  runs  upon  the  north  agger  of  the  Vallum, 
maintaining,  as  he  did,  that  this  was  the  Military  Way  of 
Agricola. 

Descending  the  Tower  Tay,  the  ruins  of  a  mile-castle  are 
seen  on  the  right.  The  whole  of  the  facing-stones  are  gone, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  and  the  place  where  it  stood  is  chiefly 
marked  by  the  vacuity  occasioned  by  their  removal.  This 
castellum  measures,  inside,  fifty-four  feet  from  east  to  west, 
and  sixty-one  from  north  to  south ;  it  has  been  protected  by  a 
fosse.  The  hills  on  the  left  of  the  road  bear  marks  of  having 
been  quarried  in  ancient  days,  probably  by  the  Romans.  A 
long  range  of  the  Wall  is  next  seen  in  the  Blackcarts  Farm, 
in  an  encouraging  state  of  preservation ;  it  is  between  five  and 
six  feet  high,  and  shows,  in  some  places,  seven  courses  of 
facing-stones.     The  ditch,  on  its  north  side,  is  very  deep. 

On  the  summit  of  the  next  hill,  many  objects  of  great  interest 
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await  us.  The  view  from  it  is  most  extensive.  To  the  north, 
a  vast  sweep  of  comitry  meets  the  eye ;  a  beautiful  undulated 
valley  occupies  the  foreground ;  behind  it  the  hills  rise  boldly, 
and  the  lofty  Cheviots  bound  the  scene.  Chipchase  castle 
occupies  a  commanding  position.  The  modem  mansion  of 
Nunwick,  embowered  in  wood,  selects  the  lower  ground. 
Towards  the  west,  the  lofty  crags  traversed  by  the  Wall  come 
into  view. 

In  the  comer  of  a  field  adjoining  the  road  are  the  remains 
of  another  mile-castle;  it  measures  fifty-seven  feet  by  fifty-four. 
Horsley  says,  it  was  detached  about  a  yard  from  the  Wall,  the 
reason  of  which,  he  observes,  is  not  very  obvious.  A  portion 
of  the  Roman  Military  Way  may  here  be  seen  as  it  curves 
towards  the  gateway  of  the  castellum,  and  again  recedes  from 
it.  A  good  section  of  it  is  obtained  at  the  margin  of  the 
places  where  its  materials  have  been  removed  to  form  the  stone 
dikes  of  the  field. 

The  fosse  of  the  Wall  and  Vallum  at  this  point  deserves 
attentive  examination.  In  passing  over  the  crown  of  the 
hill,  it  has  been  excavated  with  enormous  labour  out  of  the 
basalt  of  which  the  summit  consists.  The  workmen,  as  if 
exhausted  with  the  task  of  raising  the  sphntered  fragments, 
have  left  them  lying  on  the  sides  of  the  moats.  A  mass  on 
the  outside  of  the  north  ditch,  though  now  split  by  the  action 
of  the  frost  into  three  pieces,  has  evidently  formed  one  block, 
and  cannot  weigh  less  than  thirteen  tons.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  they  managed  to  quarry  so  tough  a  rock  without 
the  aid  of  gunpowder,  or  contrived  to  lift,  with  the  machinery 
at  tlieir  command,  such  huge  blocks.  No  luis-holes  appear  in 
them.    Mr.  Roach  Smith  thus  graphically  describes  the  scene : 

*'  In  one  place  this  valliim  is  formed  out  of  a  solid  rock,  and  the  huge  masses 
of  stone  lie  about  upon  its  banks,  as  if  some  superhuman  agency  had  ploughed 
through  the  rock,  and  shivered  it  into  pieces,  as  the  plough  in  the  hands  of 
tlic  p1oug;hman  turns  up  a  furrow  in  a  field." — Gent,  Mag.  Oct.,  1851. 

The  lithograph  presents  a  view  of  the  giant  works  of  the 
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Vallum  and  fosse  at  this  point.  It  is  quite  evident  that  here, 
at  least,  the  north  agger  did  not  form  the  Mihtary  Way. 
There  are  several  breaks  and  irregularities  in  both  the  mounds ; 
the  works  have  probably  been  left  by  the  Romans  in  a  rough, 
unfinished  state. 

Between  this  spot  and  the  craggy  summit  on  which  Sewing- 
shields  farm-house  is  perched,  the  ground  is  flat,  and  destitute 
of  any  decided  descent  to  the  north.  On  this  account,  and 
for  mutual  defence,  the  lines  of  the  Barrier  keep  close  together, 
so  close,  sometimes,  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  the  passage 
of  the  Military  Way  between  them. 

PROCOLITIA  is  the  seventh  stationary  camp  on  the  line 
of  the  Wall.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  first  Batavian  cohort, 
which,  with  two  others  fi-om  the  same  country,  and  the  two 
Tungrian  cohorts,  was  with  Agricola  in  his  great  battle  with 
Galgacus  in  the  Grampian  Hills.  That  the  ruined  camp  at 
■Carrawburgh  was  the  adopted  home  of  this  cohort,  is  proved 
by  the  altar  engraved  on  page  49,  and  by  the 
fractured  slab  now  introduced,^  and  which  was 
found  here  in  the  year  1838.  On  this  nmtilated 
stone,  the  words  con  i  batavorvm  are  quite 
distinct,  and  are  of  themselves  sufficient,  not 
only  to  fix  the  site  of  the  ancient  Procolitia, 
but  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  as 
to  the  presence  of  Batavians  in  Britain 
during  the  period  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion.  The  Une  following  may  probably 
be  read  inst[ant]e  bvrrio,  and  bears 
the  name  of  the  prefect  under  whose 
superintendence  the  building  was 
erected,  to  which  the  slab  referred. 
In  the  last  line,  the  word  [co]rneliano 
may  be  perceived.     In  237,  when  Maximinus  was  emperor, 

'  Preserved  in  the  collection  at  Chcstors. 
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Titius  Perpetuus  and  Rustieus  Cornelianus  were  consuls. 
That  this  is  the  date  of  the  inscription  is  rendered  likely  from 
a  fragment  of  this  emperor's  name  appearing  in  the  b^inning 
of  it. 

Whitaker  gives,  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  Procolitia, 
the  "  fortress  in  the  woodlands."  In  the  Gaelic  tongue,  coiMe 
signifies  a  wood. 

There  is  little  in  this  station  to  detain  us.  The  course  of 
its  ramparts  and  moats  can  be  easily  traced;  and  the  rich 
green  sward  of  its  area  is  seen  to  cover  numerous  irr^ular 
heaps  of  ruins ;  every  building,  however,  is  prostrate ;  scarcely 
one  stone  is  left  upon  another.  The  Wall  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  station ;  its  eastern  and  western  gateways  are, 
as  usual,  opposite  to  each  other,  but  strike  the  side  walls  be- 
tween the  upper  end  and  the  middle.  The  position  of  the 
southern  gateway  cannot  be  detected ;  in  the  present  state  of 
the  ruins,  there  is  no  appearance  of  one.  The  southern  comers 
are  rounded  off,  but  the  side  walls  of  the  station,  in  joining' 
the  Miunis  on  the  north,  seem  to  preserve  their  rectilinear 
course.  Outside  the  western  wall  are  the  ruins  of  the  suburbs. 
A  natural  valley,  consisting  at  present  of  boggy  ground,  gives 
strength  to  the  fortification  on  this  side.  Horsley  saw  a  well 
in  the  slack,  cased  with  Roman  masoniy ;  it  is  now  removed. 

No  modem  habitation  is  on  the  ground,  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  to  relieve  the  general  desolation — 

here,  as  in  the  wild, 

The  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night; 

None  stirring  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd, 

or  they  that  would  explore, 

Discuss  and  learnedly. 

Passing  onwards,  we  soon  reach  the  farmhouse  of  Carraw, 
formerly  a  rural  retreat  of  the  priors  of  Hexham.  On  the 
crown  of  the  next  elevation,  the  works  are  brought  into  close 
proximity,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  extensive 
bog  on  the  north,  and  of  maintaining  possession  of  the  point 
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of  the  hill  on  the  south.  The  earth-works  are  very  boldly 
developed,  but  are  in  a  ragged,  state.  The  contents  of  the 
north  fosse  are  piled  up  high  on  its  outer  margin.  The  ditch 
of  the  Vallum  is  cut  through  freestone  rock;  its  southern 
agger  is  very  elevated,  and  would  present  a  bold  and  angry 
front  to  any  intruder  from  the  south. 

We  must  now,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Hutton,  "  quit  the 
beautiful  scenes  of  cultivation,  and  enter  upon  the  rude  of 
nature,  and  the  wreck  of  antiquity."  Four  great  mountain 
waves  are  before  us,  and  seem  to  chase  each  other  to  the 
north,  on  which  side  their  crests  rise  almost  perpendicularly. 
To  the  highest  of  these,  the  second  from  the  south,  the  Wall 
directs  its  course.  It  is  a  ridge  of  basalt,  which  crosses  the 
island  obUquely,  from  Holy  Island  to  Cumberland.  The 
Vallmn  here  parts  company  with  the  Wall,  and  takes  the  *tair 
of  the  hiU,  on  the  '  crag'  of  which  the  other  runs.  The  draw- 
ing, opposite  the  next  page,  shows  the  nature  of  the  country 
before  us. 

Before  approaching  Sewingshields^  farmhouse,  which  is  on 
the  line  of  Wall,  an  experienced  eye  will  detect  the  Roman 
Military  Way.  It  runs  at  first  nearly  parallel  with  the  Wall, 
at  about  thirty-six  paces  from  it,  but,  in  its  subsequent  course, 
recedes  from  the  Barrier,  or  approaches  it,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  mile-castles,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
With  but  few  interruptions,  it  may  be  traced,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  herbage,  by  its  slightly  elevated,  rounded  form,  and 
by  the  occasional  protrusion  of  the  stones  composing  it,  all 
the  way  from  Sewingshields  to  Thirlwall. 

The  north  fosse,  which  we  have  had  in  view  from  the  very 
commencement  of  our  journey,  accompanies  the  Wall  for  a 
short  distance  up  the  hill,  as  is  seen  in  the  lithograph,  but 
when  the  ground  becomes  precipitous,  it  forsakes  it  until  the 

^  This  peculiar  tenn  is  probably  derired  from  the  Saxon  Seuch^  a  furrow  or  fosse, 
and  SlUel,  a  hut  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  cattle,  and  thus  signifies,  the  cottage 
by  the  fosse. 
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high  grounds  are  passed,  only  to  appear  when  the  Wall  sinks 
into  a  gap  or  chasm  between  the  crags. 

A  difficulty  will  here  present  itself  to  nearly  every  mind ; 
why  was  the  Wall  drawn  along  the  cUffs  at  all  ?  Horsley  cut 
the  knot  instead  of  untying  it.  "  As  such  steep  rocks/'  says 
he,  "  are  a  sufficient  fence  of  themselves,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  WaU  has  not  in  those  parts  had  either  strength  or  thick- 
ness, equal  to  what  it  has  had  in  other  parts."  Present  ap- 
pearances give  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Wall  on  the 
crags  was  in  any  respect  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  the  low 
grounds.  A  diflferent  method  of  accounting  for  the  circum- 
stance has  been  forced  upon  my  attention.  It  was  my  fortune 
to  traverse  the  heights  near  Sewingshields  late  in  December 
1850,  when  the  wind  blew  a  violent  gale  from  the  north, 
and  the  thermometer,  even  in  the  valley,  was  ten  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point.  In  order  to  maintain  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  very  active  exertion  was  necessary,  and 
to  make  any  progress  on  my  way,  I  was  constrained  to  get 
under  the  lee  of  the  hill.  The  conclusion  was  irresistible ;  if 
the  Romans  were  to  keep  watch  and  ward  here  during  the 
winter,  a  Wall  was  necessary,  even  though  only  for  the  sake 
of  sheltering  them  from  the  blast.  The  habits  of  the  enemy 
demanded  continual  vigilance ;  for,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  before 
the  time  of  Agricola  they  usually  repaired  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  in  summer  by  the  success  of  their  winter  expeditions. 
The  loftier  the  mountain  peak,  the  more  necessary,  in  this 
view  of  it,  was  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  Wall  to  the  shivering 
soldiers  of  southern  Europe. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  however  precipitous  a 
basaltic  cliff  may  appear  to  a  spectator  at  a  distance,  a  nearer 
approach  frequently  reveals  fractured  columns  and  open  joints, 
of  which  an  adventurous  climber  might  avail  himself  in  at- 
tempting its  ascent.  On  the  score  of  safety,  therefore,  it 
was  better  to  erect  the  Wall,  even  in  these  situations ;  they 
had  an   enemy  to   deal  with   "to  whom   even   the  rocky 
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heights  of  Sardis  would  have  afforded  no  insurmountable  ob- 
struction/'^ 

The  Wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sewingshields  is  not 
in  good  condition ;  its  site  is  marked  by  the  rubble  of  its 
foundation,  but  the  facing-stones  are  gone,  having  con- 
tributed to  the  erection  of  every  building  in  the  vicinity, 
from  the  time  of  Honorius  to  the  present  day.  A  considerable 
tract  of  it  was  removed  lately.  Thorough  draining,  the  life 
of  agriculture,  is  the  death  of  the  Wall.  About  half-way  up 
the  hill,  before  reaching  Sewingshields'  farmhouse,  the  site 
ef  a  mile-castle  will  be  discerned ; — its  area  forms  a  little 
plantation. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
heights  of  Sewingshields  is  dreary  enough,  but  the  elevation 
enables  the  eye  to  revel  in  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  dis- 
tant landscape.  Hexham  is  distinctly  discernible  from  the 
farmhouse.  On  the  flats  to  the  north  of  the  crags,  there 
formerly  stood  the  border  fortress,  Sewingshields  Castle,  but 
it  is  now  entirely  removed.^  The  adjacent  property  was  at  one 
time  farmed  by  the  late  Mr.  Ralph  Spearman,  the  Monkbarns 
of  The  Antiquary. 

As  the  ground,  north  of  the  Wall,  is  a  dead  level,  and  the 
site  of  the  Castle  has  no  natural  advantages,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  who  its  original  builders  were,  or  why  they  placed  it 
here.  The  recent  structure  is  said  to  have  been  mediaeval ; 
can  the  Romans  have  had  a  casteUum  here  to  form  a  rallying 
point  in  their  operations  against  the  foe,  and  to  protect  their 
cattle  ?  The  remains  of  such  a  structure  may  have  been  the 
inducement  to  erect  the  border  fortress  on  the  spot.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  seems  to  refer  to  this  castle  in  the  sixth  canto 


*  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  I,  IIM*. 

'  It  is  reported  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Mrs.  Spearman  having  dreamt  that  she 
found  a  rich  hoard  of  treasure  among  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  made  diligent  search  for 
it,  but  without  success.  When  the  castle  was  removed,  howuver,  the  fitrmer  obtained 
a  valuable  deposit  of  medieval  manure,  with  which  ho  enriched  his  groimds. 

22 
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of  "  Harold  the  Dauntless/*  under  the  denomination  of  "  the 
Castle  of  the  Seven  Shields." 

"  No  towers  are  seen 
On  the  wild  heath,  but  those  that  Fancy  builds, 
And,  save  a  fosse  that  tracks  the  moor  with  green. 
Is  nought  remains  to  tell  of  what  may  there  have  been. 
And  yet  grave  authors,  with  the  no  small  waste 
Of  their  grave  time,  have  dignified  the  spot 
By  theories,  to  prove  the  fortress  placed 
By  Roman  bands,  to  curb  the  invading  Scot. 
Hutchinson,  Horsley,  Camden  I  might  quote ; 
But  rather  choose  the  theory  less  civil, 
Of  boors,  who,  origin  of  things  forgot, 
Refer  still  to  the  origin  of  evil. 
And,  for  their  master-mason,  choose  that  master-fiend  the  Devil.** 

A  situation  so  remote  from  the  crowded  haunts  of  men  is 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  legendary  lore.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  here,  if  anywhere,  I  might  ascertain  the  kind  of 
ideas  which  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  mural  region  enter- 
tained respecting  the  Wall  and  its  builders.  Although  on  the 
Antonine  Wall  all  tradition  of  the  Romans  has  been  lost,  this 
has  certainly  not  been  the  case  here ;  the  recollection  of  them 
is  still  distinctly  preserved,  and  some  stories  of  them  are  told, 
which,  though  in  several  respects  resembling  written  history, 
are  not  derived  from  this  source.  For  the  following  scraps  of 
traditional  information,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Adam 
Cranston,  master  of  Grindon  school,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sewingshields,  who  says  he  has  often  heard 
them  repeated.  Though  he  denominates  them  **  absurd,*'  the 
learned  in  mediaeval  legends  will  probably  think  them  worth 
preserving. 

The  Bomans  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  lazy,  so  much  so,  that  in 
the  hot  weather  of  summer,  having  almost  nothing  to  do,  they  lay  basking  in 
tlie  sun,  on  the  south  side  of  the  WaU,  almost  in  a  state  of  torpor.  The  Scots 
were  in  the  habit  of  watching  their  opportunity,  and,  throwing  hooks,  with 
lines  attached  to  them,  over  the  Wall,  caught  the  poor  Komans  by  their 
clothes  or  flesh,  and,  by  this  means,  dragging  them  to  the  other  side,  made 
them  prisoners. — The  reader  will  notice  how  closely  this  tradition  resembles 
the  account  of  Gildas. — See  p.  23. 
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An  old  roan  in  the  neighbourhood  related,  that  he  had  often  heard  people 
say,  that  the  Romans  had  remarkably  broad  feet,  with  still  broader  shoes, 
and  that,  when  it  rained,  they  lay  on  their  backs,  and  holding  up  their  feet 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  protected,  by  this  means,  their  persons  from  the 
weather. — ^This  legend,  under  various  modifications,  seems  to  have  been 
widely  diffused  in  the  middle  ages.  Sir  John  Maundevile,  describing 
"EtWope,"  says — "In  that  contree,  ben  folk  that  han  but  o  foot;  and  thei 
gon  so  fast,  that  it  is  marvaylle ;  and  the  foot  is  so  large,  that  it  schadewethe 
all  the  body  azen  the  sonne,  whan  they  wole  lye  and  reste  hem."  Precisely 
similar  to  this  is  Pliny's  account — "  Item  hominum  genus,  qui  Monoscelli 
vocarentur,  singulis  cruribus,  miree  pemicitatis  ad  saltum :  eosdemque 
Sciopodas  vocari,  quod  in  msgori  sestu,  humi  jacentes  resupini,  umbra  se 
pedum  protegant."* 

It  is  the  tradition  of  the  country  that  all  the  stones  of  the  Wall  were 
haiided  from  one  man  to  another  by  a  set  of  labourers  stationed  in  a  line  from 
the  quarry  to  the  place  where  they  were  required.  Many  will  tell  you,  "  I 
have  heard  my  mother  say,  that  the  Wall  was  built  in  a  single  night,  and  that 
no  one  was  observed  to  be  engaged  upon  it,  save  an  old  woman  with  an  apron 
fuU  of  stones." — This,  however,  is  a  tradition  of  almost  universal  application. 

The  people  say  that  the  Wall  was  hollow,  or,  as  they  express  it,  had  a  flue 
running  the  whole  length  of  it,  through  which  the  sentinels  communicated 
intelligence  by  a  speaking-trumpet. 

Some  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  tell  us  that  the  Britons,  tired 
at  length,  of  Roman  oppression,  rose  in  a  body,  and  drove  the  garrison,  with 
considerable  slaughter,  from  all  their  stations.  The  Romans,  when  making 
their  way  to  the  sea  to  look  for  ships  to  carry  them  home,  were  met  by  a  seer, 
who  told  them  that  if  they  returned  home  they  would  all  be  drowned;  and  if 
they  went  back  to  their  old  stations  they  would  all  be  slain.  This  prc^hecy 
disconcerted  them  greatly,  and  they  were  at  their  wits'  end;  however,  after 
long  consultation,  they  resolved  to  escape  both  calamities  by  marching  direct 
to  Wales.  This  tliey  did,  and  there  the  pure,  unadulterated  Roman  breed  is 
to  be  found  to  this  day. — Can  this  story  refer  to  the  passage  of  the  second 
legion,  at  an  early  period,  to  Caerleon  ? 

We  next  pass  on  to  some  tales,  which,  though  not  con- 
nected with  the  Wall,  belong,  as  Hodgson  remarks,  to  times 
nearer  the  Roman  than  these  degenerate  days.  They  chiefly 
relate  to  King  Arthur.  Sir  William  Betham  observes  that 
this  monarch's  name  is  more  celebrated  in  Scotland  than  in 
Wales,  which  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  conquered  Britons, 


^  PUny'e  Kalurnl  History,  Ub.  vii,  c.  2,  q. 
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and  is  disposed  to  think,  that  this  favourite  hero  of  romance 
was  not  a  Romanized  Briton,  but  an  invading  Pictish  king. 
This  idea  would  account  for  the  frequent  reference  to  his 
name  in  the  region  of  the  Wall. 

"Immemorial  tradition  has  asserted,  that  King  Arthur,  his  queen 
GKienever,  his  court  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  his  hounds,  were  enchanted  in 
some  cave  of  the  crags,  or  in  a  hall  below  the  castle  of  Sewingshields,  and 
were  to  continue  entranced  there  till  some  one  should  first  blow  a  bugle-horn 
that  lay  on  a  table  near  the  entrance  of  the  haU,  and  then  with  *  the  sword  of 
the  stone'  cut  a  garter  also  placed  there  beside  it.  But  none  had  ever  heard 
where  the  entrance  to  this  enchanted  hall  was,  till  the  farmer  at  Sewingshields, 
about  fifty  years  since,  was  sitting  upon  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  his  clew 
fell,  tod  ran  downwards  through  a  rush  of  briars  and  nettles,  as  he  supposed, 
into  a  deep  subterranean  passage.  Firm  in  the  faith  that  the  entrance  into 
King  Arthur's  hall  was  now  discovered,  he  cleared  the  briary  portal  of  its 
weeds  and  rubbish,  and  entering  a  vaulted  passage,  followed,  in  his  darkling 
way,  the  thread  of  his  clew.  The  floor  was  infested  with  toads  and  lizards ; 
and  the  dark  wings  of  bats,  disturbed  by  his  unhallowed  intrusion,  flitted 
fearfully  around  him.  At  length,  his  sinking  courage  was  strengthened  by  a 
dim,  distant  light,  which,  as  he  advanced,  grew  gradually  brighter,  till,  all  at 
once,  he  entered  a  vast  and  vaulted  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  a  fire  without 
fiiel,  from  a  broad  crevice  in  the  floor,  blazed  with  a  high  and  lambent  flame, 
that  shewed  all  the  carved  walls  and  fretted  roof,  and  the  monarch  and  his 
queen,  reposing  around  in  a  theatre  of  thrones  and  costly  couches.  On  th« 
floor,  beyond  the  fire,  lay  the  faithfid  and  deep-toned  pack  of  thirty  couple  of 
hounds;  and  on  a  table  before  it,  the  speD-dissolving  horn,  sword,  and 
garter.  The  shepherd  reverently,  but  firmly,  grasped  the  sword,  and  as  he 
drew  it  leisurely  from  its  rusty  scabbard,  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,  and  of  his 
courtiers  began  to  open,  and  they  rose  till  they  sat  upright.  He  cut  the 
garter ;  and  as  the  sword  was  being  slowly  sheathed,  the  speD  assumed  its 
ancient  power,  and  they  all  gradually  sank  to  rest;  but  not  before  the 
monarch  had  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands,  and  exclaimed : 

*  O  woe  betide  that  evil  day 
On  which  this  witless  wight  was  bom, 
Who  drew  the  sword — the  garter  cut. 
But  never  blew  the  bugle-horn.* 

Terror  brought  on  loss  of  memory,  and  the  shepherd  was  unable  to  give  any 
correct  account  of  his  adventiure,  or  to  find  again  the  entrance  to  the  en- 
chanted haU."i 


*  Hodgson's  Northumberland,  II,  iii,  287. 
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"  To  the  north  of  Sewingshields,  two  strata  of  sandstone  crop  out  to  the 
day ;  the  highest  points  of  each  ledge  are  called  the  King  and  Queen's  Crag, 
from  the  following  legend.  King  Arthur,  seated  on  the  farthest  rock,  was 
talking  with  his  queen,  who,  meanwhile,  was  engaged  in  arranging  her  *  back 
hair.'  Some  expression  of  the  queen's  having  offended  his  majesty,  he  seized 
a  rock  which  lay  near  him,  and,  with  an  exertion  of  strength  for  which  the 
Picts  were  proverbial,  threw  it  at  her,  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I 
The  queen,  with  great  dexterity,  caught  it  upon  her  comb,  and  thus  warded 
off  the  blow ;  the  stone  fell  between  them,  where  it  lies  to  this  day,  with  the 
marks  of  the  comb  upon  it,  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  story.  It  probably 
weighs  about  twenty  tons  I 

"  A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Sewingshields  stands  an  upright  stone,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Cumming's  cross.  Gumming,  of  Tarsett  Hall,  having 
paid,  one  day,  a  visit  to  King  Arthur  at  his  castle  near  Sewingshields, 
was  kindly  received  by  the  king,  and  was,  as  a  token  of  lastiog  friendship, 
presented  by  him  with  a  gold  cup.  The  king's  sons  coming  in,  shortly  afler 
Gumming  had  left  the  castle,  and  being  informed  of  what  their  father  had 
done,  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him.  They  overtook  him,  and  slew 
him  at  this  place,  which  has  borne  the  name  of  Gumming's  cross  ever  since. 

"  King  Arthur's  chair  used  to  be  pointed  out  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  a 
column  of  basalt,  fifty  feet  high,  slightly  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  cliff. 
The  top  of  it  had  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  seat.  It  was  thrown  down, 
several  years  ago,  by  a  party  of  idle  young  men,  who  were  at  great  pains  to 
effect  their  foolish  purpose." 

We  now  return  to  our  more  immediate  object  of  inquiry. 

In  the  plain  below  is  an  earthen  camp,  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation.  It  is  a  little  south  of  the  modem  Military  road, 
and  is  directly  opposite  to  the  mile-castle,  which  is  on  the 
ascent  to  Sewingshields.  It  is  about  sixty  yards  square ;  the 
ramparts  and  fosse  are  distinct.  It  commands  a  view  of 
Ilousesteads  and  Hexham.  There  are  traces  of  Roman  culti- 
vation in  its  vicinity. 

Soon  after  leaving  Sewingshields,  a  narrow  chasm  in  the 
rocks,  slightly  aided  by  art,  called  the  Cat  Gate,  admits  of 
an  awkward  descent  to  the  plain  below.  "Here,"  says 
Hutton,  *'  the  Scots  bored  under  the  Wall,  so  as  to  admit 
the  body  of  a  man."  Whether  the  Romans  or  the  Scots 
made  this  passage,  it  is  certain  that  the  garrison  on  the  Wall 
would  sometimes  visit  the  country  to  the  north,  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  plunder  and  of  slaughter,  and  would  require  the 
means  of  egress. 

The  mile-castles  may  now,  for  a  considerable  distance,  be  all 
recognised  in  due  succession. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  Busy  Gap, — a  broad,  basin- 
Hke  recess  in  the  mountain  ridge,  about  a  mile  from  Sewing- 
shields.  The  Wall  here,  being  more  than  usually  exposed,  is 
not  only  strengthened  with  the  fosse  common  in  the  low 
grounds,  but  has  the  additional  protection  of  a  rampart,  of 
triangular  form,  to  the  north  of  this.  The  woodcut  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  arrangement.  A  common  stone  dike  occupies 


at  present  the  place  of  the  Wall,  the  foundations  of  which, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  portion  of  the  grout  of  the  interior, 
remain.  At  a  little  elevation,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  is  a  gate  called  the  King's  Wicket  (Arthur's  again, 
probably),  through  which  a  drove-road  passes.  The  gate  is 
well  situated  for  defence,  and  may  have  been  a  Roman  passage. 
Busy  Gap  was  in  the  middle  ages  a  place  of  much  notoriety ; 
it  was  the  pass  frequented  by  the  moss-troopei-s  and  reavers 
of  the  debateable  country. 
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The  incessant  war  which  was  waged  between  England  and 
Scotland  before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  rendered 
property  exceedingly  insecure,  and  nurtured  a  race  of  men 
who  had  no  expectation  of  holding  their  own,  unless  they 
could  repel  force  by  force.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  both  countries,  to  maintain  on  the  Borders  a  body  of 
men  inured  to  feats  of  arms^  whom,  on  any  emergency,  they 
might  call  to  their  assistance.  Habits  long  indulged  in  are  not 
easily  laid  aside.  When  the  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  allayed  the  national 
strife,  the  stern  warriors  of  the  Border  degenerated  into  sheep- 
stealers ;  and,  instead  of  dying  in  the  fray,  or  yielding  their 
necks  honourably  to  the  headsman's  stroke,  burdened  by  the 
score  the  gallows-tree  at  Newcastle  or  Carlisle.  The  vales  of 
North  Tyne  and  the  Rede,  which  anciently  abounded  with 
warriors,  became  infested  with  thieves.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  the  desolation  and  misery  occasioned  by  such  a  state 
of  society.  Landed  property  was  of  little  value.  Precious  life 
was  idly  sacrificed.  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  "  apostle  of  the  north," 
was  esteemed  a  brave  man  because  he  annually  ventured  as  far 
as  Rothbury  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  to  the  lawless  people 
of  the  vale  of  Coquet.  Camden  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
though  ardently  desirous  of  examining  the  Wall,  durst  not 
venture  in  their  progress  eastward  beyond  Carvoran.  "  From 
thence,"  Camden  says,  *'  the  Wall  goeth  forward  more  aslope 
by  Iverton,  Forsten,  and  Chester-in-the-Wall,  near  to  Busy 
Gap, — a  place  infamous  for  thieving  and  robbing,  where  stood 
some  castles  (chesters  they  called  them),  as  I  have  heard,  but 
I  could  not  with  safety  take  the  full  survey  of  it,  for  the  rank 
robbers  thereabouts."  In  such  ill  repute  were  the  people  of 
these  parts,  even  in  their  own  county,  that  we  find  the 
Newcastle  Merchants'  Company  in  1564,  enacting  that  ''no 
free  brother  shall  take  non  apprentice  to  serve  in  the  fellyshipe 
of  non  such  as  is  or  shall  be  borne  or  brought  up  in  Tyndale, 
Lyddisdale,  or  any  such  lycke  places,  on  pain  of  20//.,"  because. 
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says  the  order,  "the  parties  there  brought  up  are  known, 
either  by  education  or  nature,  not  to  be  of  honest  conversa- 
tion ;  they  commit  frequent  thefts  and  other  felonys,  proceed- 
ing from  such  lewde  and  wicked  progenitors/'  The  offence 
of  calling  a  fellow-freeman  "  a  Bussey  Gap  rogue,*'  was  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  guild ;  a  case  of  this 
kind  being  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Bakers'  and  Brewers' 
Company  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1645. 

The  traces  of  this  disordered  state  of  society  remained  until 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  when  the  sheriff  of 
Northumberland  was  first  enabled  to  execute  process  in  the 
north-western  parts  of  the  county.  "  Within  my  own  recol- 
lection," says  Mr.  Hedley,  "  almost  every  old  house  in  the 
dales  of  Rede  and  Tyne  was  what  is  called  a  Peel  house,  built 
for  securing  its  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  in  the  moss- 
trooping  times."^  Very  many  of  these  yet  exist.  A  curious 
vestige  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  borders  is  still  kept  up  in 
the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the 
evening  preceding,  the  holding  of  the  horse  and  cattle  fairs 
there,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Nicholas  is  rung.  This  is  called 
**  the  thief  and  reaver  bell."  At  the  close  of  the  fair  the  bell 
is  again  tolled.  The  explanation  given  of  this  proceeding  is, 
that  during  the  Middle  ages  no  fair  could  be  held,  except  the 
parties  frequenting  it  enjoyed  the  assurance  that  during  its 
continuance  no  questions  would  be  asked. 

Far  different  is  the  state  of  the  district  now.  The  men  of 
the  mural  region,  and  of  the  vales  of  North  Tyne,  and  Rede 
Water,  are  as  upright  as  any  in  England.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  aged  individuals,  an  uneducated  person  is  not 
to  be  found.  Although,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law,  they  have  access  to  courts-leet  and  courts-baron  (those 
admirable  institutions  by  which  our  Saxon  forefathers  gave  to 
the  poorest  villager  the  ready  means  of  procuring  redress  of 

1  Archfeologia  ^liatia,  I,  243. 
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wrong),  nowhere  has  the  law  less  occasion  forcibly  to  assert 
its  claims.  Property  is  secure,  and  land  brings  its  full  price 
in  the  market.  On  some  of  the  extensive  farms  of  the  Cheviot 
range,  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  sheep  are  kept ;  they  are 
counted  but  twice  a  year,  and  seldom  is  one  missing.  The 
value  of  land  in  Northumberland  (exclusive  of  towns  and 
mines)  is  seven  times  greater  than  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  two  hundred  times  what 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  The  antiquary,  who  will 
not  fail  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  through  which 
he  is  travelling,  as  well  as  in  the  safety  of  his  own  person, 
may  therefore  go  on  his  way  cheerfully  and  in  confidence. 

The  second  mile-o^stle  from  Sewingshields,  opposite  the 
farmhouse  called  the  Kennel,  is  remarkable  as  having  been 
built  upon  a  declivity  of  one  in  five.  Hodgson  observes  that 
it  had  an  interior  wall  on  every  side  of  it,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  exterior  wall. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Busy  Gap,  two  narrow  but  rather 
steep  gaps  are  passed  in  quick  succession,  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  obtained  names.  Through  the  first  of  these  the  Black 
Dike  has  probably  run.  This  is  an  earthwork  of  unknown 
antiquity,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stretched,  in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  near  Peel  Fell, 
through  Northumberland  and  Durham,  to  the  south  of  York- 
shire. The  scantiness  of  the  soil  on  the  crags  of  the  Wall, 
accounts  for  its  not  being  discernible  there ;  and  the  ground 
immediately  to  the  north  and  south  of  it  is  boggy.  In  a  plan- 
tation on  the  hill  side,  opposite  to  where  we  now  are,  looking 
south,  the  dike-  exists  in  excellent  preservation.  The  seuch,  or 
slack  of  it,  may  be  seen  even  from  the  Wall,  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  plantation,  which  is  called  the  "Black  Dike 
Planting."    From  the  information  of  those^  who  knew  it  half  a 


^  Mr.  John  Thompson,  formerly  of  Cniwhall  Mill,  and  the  late  Mr.  Maughan 
of  High  Meadows,  Northumberland. 
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century  ago,  I  shall  set  down  its  probable  course  jn  this 
vicinity.  Coming  in  a  south-east  direction,  it  passes  the  east 
end  of  Broomlee  Lough ;  having  cleared  the  Wall  and  Vallum, 
it  goes  by  the  west  of  Beggar  Bog,  the  east  of  Low  Morwood, 
through  the  Muckle  Moss,  and  so  to  the  Black  Dike  Plantation. 
Passing  afterwards  a  field  called  the  Black  Hall,  it  is  last  seen 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne  near  the  Water  House.  It 
re-appears  on  the  south  bank  at  Morley,  and  passing  Tedcastle 
and  Dean  Row,  is  supposed  to  go  by  Allenheads  into  the 
county  of  Durham.  In  the  best  piece  of  it  which  I  have  seen, 
the  ditch  is  ten  feet  across  the  top,  and  about  five  feet  deep, 
reckoning  from  the  top  of  the  mound  on  its  east  side.  Within 
the  memory  of  my  informants,  it  was  much  deeper.  The 
sheep  were  often  covered  up  in  it  in  a  snow  storm,  as  they 
naturally  went  there  for  shelter.  The  earth  taken  out  of  the 
ditch  is  uniformly  thrown  to  the  east  side,  where  it  forms  an 
embankment.  No  stones,  or  such  only  as  were  derived  from 
the  cutting,  have  been  used  in  its  formation.  The  only  con- 
jecture hazarded  respecting  its  origin  is,  that  it  formed  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  kingdoms  of  Northumbria  and 
Ciunbria ;  and  certainly  the  course  pursued  by  the  Black  Dike 
is  very  nearly  similar  to  the  boundary  assigned  to  these 
regions  in  the  most  authentic  maps  of  Saxon  England.  The 
antiquity  of  the  cutting  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stances, that  for  some  distance  it  forms  the  division  between 
the  adjacent  parishes  of  Haltwhistle  and  Warden,  and  that  it 
passes  through  bogs  which  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the 
devastations  committed  in  the  north  of  England  by  WiUiam 
the  Norman.^     The  Black  Dike  is  laid  down  in  the  map  of 

^  The  country  being  depopulated,  lands  onoe  in  tillage  again  became  wastes.  The 
forests  being  partially  destroyed,  either  by  fire  or  the  axe,  the  streams  which  used  to 
permeate  the  low-grounds  were  arrested  in  their  course  by  prostrate  trunks  and 
branches,  and  gare  rise  to  extensive  morasses.  In  the  bogs  of  the  district  we  are  now 
considering,  immense  quantities  of  large  oak  and  birch  timber,  as  well  as  of  oi^  leaves 
and  hazel  nuts,  are  continually  being  found.  The  Dike  would  not,  of  course,  originally, 
be  drawn  through  swampy  ground. 
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Northumberland  which  was  prepared  to  accompany  Horsley's 
Britanniay  and  in  Kitchin's  "  Map  of  Northmnberland'*  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Scots'  Dike/'  Can  the  Black  Dike  be  a  con- 
tmuation  of  the  Catrail, — a  cutting  of  a  similar  nature  which 
has  been  traced  with  considerable  distinctness  from  near 
Galashiels  to  the  Peel  Fell,  about  four  miles  north-west  of 
Keilder  Castle  ?  *  In  this  case  it  ccuinot  have  been  a  division 
of  two  kingdoms. 

South  of  the  turnpike  road,  and  behind  a  small  house, 
called  Beggar  Bog,  is  a  low  freestone  crag,  which  exhibits 
some  quarry-like  excavations,  filled  with  the  chippings  of  stone. 
It  has  probably  furnished  material  for  the  Wall,  the  stone 
being  of  the  same  character. 

The  stream  which  we  next  cross  is  the  Knag  Bum ;  it  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Housesteads.  Passing  it,  we  scale 
the  ramparts  of  this  far-famed  station. 

BORCOVICUS.— "  This,"  says  Gordon, "  isxinquestionably 
the  most  remarkable  and  magnificent  Roman  station  in  the 
whole  island  of  Britain ;'  and  " it  is  hardly  credible  what  a 
number  of  august  remains  of  the  Roman  grandeur  is  to  be 
seen  here  to  this  day,  seeing  in  every  place  where  one  casts 
his  eye  there  is  some  curious  Roman  antiquity  to  be  seen : 
either  the  marks  of  streets  and  temples  in  ruins,  or  inscrip- 
tions, broken  pillars,  statues,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture  all 
scattered  along  the  ground."*  Stukeley,  in  the  vehemence  of 
his  admiration,  denominates  it  "  the  Tadmor  of  Britain."  Let 
not  the  visitor,  however,  approach  it  with  expectations  too 
greatly  excited.  There  is  very  much  to  admire,  but  not  a 
great  deal  to  strike  the  eye  at  first  sight.  The  altars  and 
sculptured  figures,  which  lay  in  profusion  on  the  ground  when 
Gordon  and  Stukeley  were  there,  have  been  removed,^  but  the 


*  See  Chatto's  RanibUa  in  Northumberland^  p.  172 ;  and  Gk)rdon*8  Itinerar,  Septen.y 
p.  102. 

'  Itinerarium  Septen.,  i)p.  75,  76. 

^  Many  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  No^- 
castle-upon-Tjme. 
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ruins  of  the  place  remain  as  complete  and  vast  as  ever.  The 
city  is,  in  a  great  measure,  covered  \vith  its  own  debris;  but 
the  excavations  which  have  recently  been  made,  show  us  that 
when  they  are  continued  throughout  the  entire  station,  the 
ancient  Borcovicus  will  be  the  Pompeii  of  Britain. 

The  station  of  Housesteads  contains  an  area  of  nearly  five 
acres.  Hodgson  thus  describes  its  site :  ''  Half  of  it  hangs  on 
a  slope,  with  a  southern  aspect :  the  other,  or  northern  half,  is 
flat,  floored  with  basalt,  covers  the  simimit  of  a  lofty  ridge, 
and  commands  a  prospect  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  far 
away  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Tyne,  over  blue,  air-tinted 
grounds  and  lofty  mountains ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  Wall, 
over  the  vast  waste  of  the  forest  of  Lowes,  where  indeed  a 
proud,  stupendous  solitude  frowns  o'er  the  heath."  ^ 

The  northern  wall  of  the  station  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
clifi*  on  which  the  camp  is  situated,  and  here  it  falls  in  with 
the  great  mural  barrier  itself,  and  forms  one  line  with  it. 
The  cut  shows  the  junction  of  the  west  wall  of  the  station  with 


the  interior  face  of  the  Murus.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  station 
the  Vallum  is  obliterated,  but  it  probably  C4irae  to  the  sup- 

^  Uodg8on*s  Northumberland,  II,  iii  185. 
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port  of  the  southern  rampart,  for  where  last  seen  it  is  making 
for  this  point. 

The  station  is  naturally  defended  on  all  sides  except  the 
west.  Outside  the  western  wall  there  are  now  to  be  seen 
extensive  remains  of  buildings ;  but  whether  these  were  struc- 
tures intended  to  give  artificial  strength  to  a  point  that  was 
by  position  weak,  or  were  suburban  buildings  of  the  usual 
character,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  They  were  probably 
the  latter. 

The  masonry  of  the  walls  of  the  station  strongly  resembles 
that  of  the  great  Wall,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  preceding  woodcut.  The  stones,  though  not  so  large  as 
some  that  are  upon  the  Wall,  are  of  the  usual  character,  and 
are  larger  than  those  used  in  the  walls  of  Cilurnum,  Ambo- 
OLANNA  and  other  stations.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist 
the  evidence  that  Borcovicus  was  contemporaneous  with  the 


S.W.  Corner  of  Bomcovici's 


Murus,  and  that  its  walls  were  reared  by  the  same  hands 
which  raised  the  great  barrier  line.     The  walls  of  the  station 
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have  evidently  been  repaired  at  a  period  subsequent  to  their 
original  erection.  This  is  conspicuously  seen  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  station,  where  the  upper  courses  of  the  curve 
consist  of  stones  longitudinally  disposed,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
and  of  a  character  quite  diflferent  from  those  in  the  lower  beds. 

Although  the  position  of  Housesteads  clearly  indicates  that 
this  fort  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  a  mural  garrison, 
it  was  evidently  built  independently  of  the  Wall.  The  first 
anxiety  of  the  soldiers  engaged  in  that  great  work  would  be 
to  erect  a  secure  habitation  for  themselves.  The  west  wall  of 
the  station,  instead  of  coming  up  to  the  great  Wall  in  a 
straight  line,  makes  the  curve  which  is  usual  in  those  comers 
of  a  camp  that  are  independent  of  the  Wall ;  as  is  shown  in 
the  woodcut,  page  180. 

This  station,  according  to  the  usual  plan  of  Roman  castra- 
metation,  has  four  gates,  all  of  which  have  been  explored,  and 
present  very  interesting  subjects  of  study  to  the  antiquary. 
The  western  gate  is  in  good  condition,  and  will  be  an  excel- 
lent example  to  begin  with.  Its  arrangements  will  readily  be 
understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  ground  plan  which  is 
here  introduced,  together  with  the  views  of  it  as  seen  from 


the  outside  and  inside  of  the  station.  This  gateway,  as  well 
as  all  the  others,  has  originally  been,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  double.  Two  walls  are  to  be  passed  before  the  camp 
can  be  entered,  each  of  these  is  provided  with  two  apertures  or 
portals,  and  each  of  the  outside  portals  has  been  supplied 
with  two-leaved  gates.  At  some  period  subsequent  to  its 
original  erection  this  arrangement  has  been  interfered  with. 
In  a  time  of  more  than  usual  peril,  probably,  one  half  of  the 
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gateway  has  been  blocked  up.  Some  skill  is  manifested  in  doing 
this ;  for  the  entrances  which  are  opposite  to  each  other  are 
not  both  blocked  up,  but  those  which  are  placed  diagonally ; 


Outside  View  of  the  West  Portal  of  Boecovicus. 


the  forcible  entrance  of  an  enemy  would  thus  be  made  more 
difficult.  The  upper  or  northern  portal  of  the  outside  line 
of  the  gateway  is  filled  up  with  strong  but  coarse  masonry, 
and  of  a  character  diflferent  from  that  of  the  contiguous 
buildings;  the  lower  or  southern  portal  of  the  inside  line 
is  also  stopped  by  a  wall,  though  of  less  substantial  character, 
part  of  which  remains.  That  this  gateway  was  not  shorn 
of  its  original  dimensions  till  some  time  after  its  first  erection 
is  shown  by  a  portion  of  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  closed 
apertures  which  remains ;  it  is  much  worn  down,  as  if  by 
the  tread  of  numerous  passengers.  The  jambs  and  pillars 
of  this  gateway,  as  of  all  the  others,  are  formed  of  massive 
stones  of  rustic  masonry  ;  the  central  pillar  on  the  outer  side 
is  very  nearly  six  feet  square,  measured  at  its  second  course. 
The  uppermost  stones  of  the  jambs  have  a  slight  set  inwards, 
which  would  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  gateway  was 
spanned  by  an  arch,  an  arrangement  which  we  know  was 
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adopted  at  Amboglanna  and  Beemenium.  The  doors,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  fragments  of  corroded  iron  which  have 
been  lately  picked  up,  were  of  wood,  strengthened  with  iron 


Inaide  View  of  the  Weet  PorUl  of  Boicoticcs. 


plates  and  studs ;  they  moved,  as  is  apparent  from  the  pivot- 
holes,  upon  pins  of  iron/  In  the  centre  of  each  portal  stands 
a  strong  upright  stone,  against  which  the  gates  have  shut ; 
this  is  an  arrangement  which  it  would  seem  has  been  generally 
adopted.  Some  of  the  large  projecting  stones  of  the  exterior 
pillars  are  worn,  as  if  by  the  sharpening  of  knives  upon  them. 
The  guard-chambers  on  each  side  are  in  a  state  of  choice  pre- 
servation, one  of  the  walls  standing  fourteen  courses  high. 
Were  a  roof  put  on  them,  the  antiquary  might  here  stand 
guard,  as  the  Timgrians  did  of  old,  and,  for  a  while,  forget 
that  the  world  is  fourteen  centuries  older  than  it  was  when 
the  rooms  were  last  occupied.  At  least  two  of  the  chambers  in 
this  part  of  the  camp  have  been  wanned  by  U  shaped  flues 


'  Although  hingefl  were  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the  larger  doon 
of  the  aneienta  were  usually  hung  in  thia  manner.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
wlien  Samson  found  the  gates  of  Graza  barred  against  him  he  lifted  both  the  leayes  at 
once  out  of  their  sockets,  bolted  together  as  they  were,  and  bore  them  away. 
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running  round  three  of  their  sides  beneath  the  floor.^  These 
chambers,  when  recently  excavated,  were  found  to  be  filled 
with  rubbish,  so  highly  charged  with  animil  matter  as  pain- 
fully to  affect  the  sensibilities  of  the  labourers.  Teeth  and 
other  bones  of  oxen,  horns,  resembling  those  of  the  red-deer, 
but  larger,  and  boars'  tusks  were  very  abundant ;  there  was  the 
usual  quantity  of  all  the  kinds  of  pottery  used  by  the  Rcmians. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  not  only  are  large  accumulations 
of  animal  matter — dunghills  in  short — occasionaUy  met  with, 
outside  the  walls  of  a  station,  but  that  the  soil  of  the  interior 
area  is,  for  the  most  part,  thickly  mingled  with  bones.  How 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Romans 
have  thrown  on  the  floors  of  their  apartments,  and  suffered  to 
remain  amongst  the  straw  or  rushes  which  may  have  covered 
them,  the  refuse  of  their  food  ? 

The  south  gateway  exhibits  most  of  the  arrangements  which 
have  ahready  been  described  in  the  western.  As  it  stands 
upon  a  slope  the  peculiar  massiveness  of  its  structure  is  seen 
to  great  advantage.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  History  of  North- 
umberland, describes  a  building  at  this  gitteway  outside  the 
station,  consisting  of  a  room  with  a  circular  kiln  attached, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  a  "true  Roman  Pistrina;"  the 
rubbish  had  been  partially  removed  in  1830 ;  in  1852  it  has 
been  wholly  removed,  disclosing  the  real  character  of  the 
building,  which  appears  to  be,  not  the  work  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  but  of  his  successor,  the  mosstrooper,  and  ta  have 
consisted  of  a  lower  room  in  which  the  occupant  secured  his 
cattle,  a  tower  above,  in  which  he  resided  himself,  and  a  kiln 
behind  for  drying  his  com,  the  last  having  been  built  within 
the  guard-room,  on  the  east  side  of  the  gateway  of  the  station. 
The  remains  of  the  suburban  structures  of  the  Romans,  which 


*  This  drcomstanoe,  together  with  the  &ct,  that  aH  the  Oflompe  of  the  Bftrrier  abound 
in  stones  reddened  with  fire,  is  confirmatory  of  the  Tiew,  that  the  biuldingv  supplied 
with  faTpocausts  were  not  necessarily  baths. 
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seem  to  have  been  buildings  of  some  importance,  are  seen  at  a 
much  lower  level. 

In  the  spandril  of  a  firactured  door*head,  exhumed  near  the 
southern  gateway,  a  cross  is  carved,  shown  in  the  cut,  which 
closely  resembles  the  ecclesiastical  ornament  of  the  Saxon  and 
.Norman  periods.  I  fear  we  are  not  hence  to  conclude  that 
Christianity  was  publicly  recognised  at  Housesteads  during 


the  days  of  Roman  occupation,  but  that  the  emblem  which 
we  now  recognise  as  peculiarly  Christian  has  had  other 
associations.  Some  door-heads  resembling  this  in  general 
form,  but  found  in  other  parts  of  the  station,  are  drawn 
on  Plate  XIII,  figs.  1,  7. — They  are  now  preserved  at 
Chesters. 

The  north  gateway  of  Housesteads,  which  has  but  just  been 
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disclosed  to  the  eye  of  the  antiquary,^  is  perhaps  the  finest  and 
most  colossal  piece  of  work  on  the  Roman  Wall.  Many  have 
contended  that  there  could  be  no  gate  in  the  north  rampart* 
If  the  Wall  was  built,  they  have  said,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
barbarians  of  farther  Britain,  why  present  to  them  an  ope^g 
by  which  they  might  get  through?  Such  apertures  have, 
however,  been  made,  and  that  too  of  no  mean  proportions. 
We  must  abandon,  therefore,  the  idea  that  the  Wall  wad 
meant  to  be  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Eoman  Britain,  or  that  it 
was  intended  simply  to  dam  back  the  tide  of  Caledonian 
aggression.  It  was  probably  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a 
line  of  military  operation, — a  work,  under  cover  of  which  they 
could  conveniently  marshal  the  forces  for  aggressive  warfare, 
or  recover  their  order  in  case  of  temporary  surprise.  The 
northern  gateway  is  opposite  to  that  in  the  southern  rampart ; 
these  gates  are  not  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  but 
incline  to  the  eastern  side.  As  the  north  gate  is  built  upon  the 
edge  of  the  platform  on  which  the  station  stands,  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  lay  the  foundation  well.  The  lowest  course 
rests  upon  the  native  rock ;  four  or  five  other  courses,  of  strong 
rustic  masonry,  are  laid  upon  it  before  the  floor  of  the  station 
is  reached.  Each  course  forms  a  projecting  offset,-  which  gives 
the  whole  structure  a  peculiarly  massive  appearance.  The  plan 
of  this  gateway  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  western.  A  strong 
pier  of  masonry  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  upper  or  west- 
ern aperture  has  been  the  principal  thoroughfare,  the  angles  of 
the  basement  stone  being  ahnost  entirely  worn  dovm  by  the 
tread  of  passengers.  An  upright  stone,  standing  more  than 
two  feet  high,  forms  a  check  in  the  centre  of  it.  A  large  mass 
of  whinstone  rubble  was  found  when  excavating  the  Wall  in 
fi'ont  of  this  portal,  which  has  probably  formed  the  road  that 
led  to  it.  The  lower  or  eastern  aperture  seems  to  have  been 
walled  up  at  an  early  period,  as  the  masonry  which  fills  it  is 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  excaration^  are  not  yet  corapl©t<». 
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strong  and  good,  and  the  jambs  bear  no  signs  of  wear.  I 
think  too  that  the  lower  half  of  the  upper  gateway  has  been 
closed  before  the  final  abandonment  of  the  station.  Thus  the 
progressively-contracting  space  of  a  portal,  which,  in  Hadrian's 
day,  presented  so  bold  a  challenge  to  the  enemy,  strikingly 
indicates  the  declining  energies  of  Rome.  Several  square- 
topped  stones,  having  a  circular  headway  of  two  feet  span, 
have  been  found  in  making  the  excavations  here,  and  seem  to 
imply  that  some  of  the  apertures  have  been  devoted  to  foot- 
passengers.  The  Wall,  on  one  side  of  the  gate,  stands  nine 
feet  high  i  the  stones  which  compose  its  central  pier  fit  as 
squarely,  and  show  joints  as  close,  as  if  the  hands  which 
adjusted  them  were  still  sinewy  and  strong. 

The  view  of  Housesteads  in  the  accompanying  lithograph, 
is  taken  from  beside  the  eastern  gateway,  and  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  scene  of  desolation  which  it  presents.^  The  only 
habitation  near  is  a  shepherd's  cottage  to  the  south  of  the 
station.  A  peculiarity  in  the  upper  division  of  the  eastern 
gateway  requires  attention ;  the  lower  division,  as  seen  in  the 
lithograph,  has  been  walled  up  before  the  abandonment  of  the 
station.  A  rut,  nearly  nine  inches  deep,  appears  in  the 
threshold,  on  each  side  of  the  central  stone  against  which  the 
gates  closed.  Grooves,  similar  in  character,  are  seen  in  the 
gateways  of  the  camps  at  Birdoswald  and  Maryport.  Were 
it  not  for  the  central  stone,  which  presents  an  impediment 
to  the  passage  of  chariots,  no  one  would  doubt  that  these 
hollows  have  been  occasioned  by  the  action  of  their  wheels. 
The  following  extract,  explanatory  of  the  condition  of  the 
city  of  Pompeii,  will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  this 
subject. 

"  The  Domitian  way  which  led  to  it  was  narrow,  the  carriage-way  seldom 
exceeding  ten  feet  in  width.  The  streets  of  the  city  itself  are  paved  with 
large  irregular  pieces  of  lava,  joined  neatly  together,  in  which  the  chariot 


*  The  site  of  the  western  gateway  b  marked  by  a  figure  in  the  background  of  the 
dure. 
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wheels  have  worn  ruts,  still  discernible;  in  some  places  they  are  an  inch  and 
a  half  deep,  and  in  narrow  streets  foUow  one  track.  ...  In  most  places, 
the  streets  are  so  narrow,  that  they  may  be  crossed  at  one  stride ;  where  they 
are  wider,  a  raised  stepping-stone  has  been  {daced  in  the  centre  of  the  cross- 
ing. Tiiis,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage-way,  did  not  much  inconve- 
nience those  who  drove  about  in  the  bipa,  or  two-horsed  chariot,  because  the 
width  of  these  streets  being  only  sufficient  to  admit  the  carriage,  the  wheeb 
passed  freely  in  the  spaces  left  between  the  curb  on  either  side,  and  the  stone 
in  the  centre."^ 

The  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  doorway  would  not  be  a 
greater  impediment  than  the  stepping-stones  in  the  streets  of 
Pompeii. 

The  gateways  of  Boecovicus  closely  resemble  in  plan 
the  "  Porta  Nigra,"  at  Treves,  though  in  height  and  decoration 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it.^ 

The  interior  of  the  station,  though  for  the  most  part  a  con- 
fused mass  of  ruins,  will  repay  a  careful  sun'ey.  The  street 
extending  from  the  south  gate  can  be  discerned  proceeding  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  station.  With  less  distinctness 
the  transverse  line  of  road,  running  from  the  eastern  gateway 
to  the  west,  may  be  made  out.  Near  the  place  where  these 
two  ways  meet,  the  base  of  a  large  square  column,  figured  in 
Plate  XI,  now  stands ;  can  it  have  been  equivalent  to  the 
market-cross  of  subsequent  ages  ? 

In  examining  this  and  other  Roman  camps,  the  spectator 
will,  perhaps,  be  struck  with  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
and  the  very  small  capa*  iLy  of  the  dwellings.  It  is  well  to 
recollect  that  in  their  encampments  the  Romans  studiously 
avoided  occupying  a  larger  space  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Gibbon  observes^  that  a  modem  army  would  present  to  the 
enemy  a  front  three  times  as  extended  as  a  Roman  one  of  the 
same  force.    In  the  field,  ten  men  were  apportioned  to  a  tent, 


*  Pompeii. — Lihraty  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, 

'  See  Dawson  Turner's  Translation  of  Wgttenbaei^M  Treves,  where  a  plan  and  a  view 
of  the  Gbte  are  given. 

'  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i,  p.  86.     Milman's  edit. 
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ten  feet  square  ;^  a  similar  proportion  would  without  doubt  be 
followed  in  the  stationary  camp. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  character  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  soldiers ;  the  more  perfect  of  the  ruins  in  this 
and  other  forts,  induce  the  belief  that  they  were  dark,  bare, 
and  cheerless.  The  roofs  were  probably  formed  of  free-stone 
slate.  Several  thin  slabs  of  this  kind,  with  nail-holes  in  them, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  nails  themselves,  have  been  found  in  this 
and  other  stations.*  Fragments  of  a  sort  of  window  glass  are 
frequently  found  in  some  of  the  stations ;  this  would  probably 
be  a  rare  luxury.* 

At  Housesteads,  two  or  three  of  the  ruined  chambers  will, 
above  the  rest,  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  northern  division  is  one  which  is  seventy  feet 
long  and  eight  broad ;  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  public 
concourse.  In  the  front  of  it  is  a  kiln,  which  has  probably 
been  used  for  drying  com.  The  constant  occurrence  of  these 
structures  in  the  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Wall  is  a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  overlooked.  The  Romans  seem  to  have 
stored  away  their  com  in  granaries  within  the  station  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  got  from  the  fields.  It  would  not  have  been 
safe  to  have  stacked  it,  after  the  modem  practice,  in  an  open 
place,  and  the  com  thus  hastily  thrashed  would  not  have  kept 
sound  without  being  dried  in  a  kiln.  The  Romans  would  the 
more  readily  do  this  as  it  was  probably  in  conformity  to  the 
usages  of  their  own  land.  It  is  still  by  no  means  unusual  in 
the  central  and  southem  parts  of  Europe  to  thrash  the  com  at 
the  close  of  harvest,  on  the  field  where  it  grew.  In  an  exposed 
fit)ntier,  such  as  this,  the  lively  description  of  Ovid  would 
often  be  fully  realized : — 

1  Two  of  this  number,  however,  would  always  be  on  duty,  to  the  yery  great  comfort 
of  the  eight  who  remained. 

'  The  initial  N,  page  88,  is  formed  of  three  nails  from  Houseeteads,  drawn  to  three* 
fourths  of  the  actual  sise. 

*  The  most  satis&ctory  specimen  that  I  hare  seen  is  at  Carroran;  it  has  apparently 
been  rolled,  when  in  a  soft  state,  on  a  stone  table,  and  presents,  from  its  slightly 
roughened  sur&ce,  the  degree  of  opacity  which  plate-glass  has  before  it  is  polished. 
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"  Est  igitur  rarus,  qui  rus  colere  audeat :  isque 

Hac  arat  infelix,  hac  tenet  anna  manu. 
Sub  galea  pastor  junctis  pice  cantat  avenis ; 

Proque  lupo  pavid®  bella  verentur  oves." 

Trtst.  V,  X,  23. 

Near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  station  is  a  building  now 
used  as  a  sheep-fold,  which  will  repay  examination.  The 
solidity  of  its  basement  course,  the  kind  of  mortar  employed, 
and  the  character  of  its  masonry,  which  is  shown  in  the  cut 
annexed,  encourage  the  supposition  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  building  is  of  ancient  date. 

Three  hjrpocausts  have  been 
found  here,  two  within  the  station, 
and  another  to  the  east  of  it,  on 
the  Kjiag-bum ;  the  flues  of  the 
latter  were  full  of  soot ;  very  slight 
traces  of  any  of  them  now  re- 
main. 

In  this  and  mo^t  other  sta- 
tions, writes  Hodgson,  "there 
are  found. considerable  quantities 
of  limestone,  having  partly  the 
character  of  stalagmite,  and  partly  that  of  such  cellular  stone 
as  forms  about  the  mouths  of  petrifying  wells.  Some  of  it  is 
in  amorphous  lumps ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  been 
either  sawn  into  rectangular  pieces,  or  formed  in  a  fluid  state 
in  moulds."  He  conceived  that  this  porous  tufa  was  inserted 
in  the  side  walls  of  the  hypocausts  to  aflow  the  heat  to  arise 
from  below  without  smoke.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  substance  is  a  natural  product.  In  a  limestone  district  it 
forms  in  v£^t  quantities,  and  with  great  rapidity.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bewcastle  there  are  large  deposits  of  it.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  Mr.  Hodgson's  view  of  its  application  is 
correct.  Squared  blocks  of  the  substance  have  been  used  as  ordi- 
nary building-stones  in  the  region  of  the  Wall,  and  other  places. 
It  is  used  extensively  in  the  masonry  of  the  Pharos  at  Dover. 
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The  whole  of  the  facing-stones  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Lille- 
bonne,  some  of  the  walls  of  which  stand  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high,  are  composed  of  it.  The  substance  in  this  case  seems  to 
have  been  brought  from  Fecamp,  where,  I  am  told,  there  is 
still  an  extensive  formation  of  it.  It  forms  a  tough  and 
durable  stone,  and  takes  a  good  hold  of  the  mortar.  Why 
the  Romans  used  this  tufa,  in  districts  where  sandstone 
abounds,  I  cannot  discover. 

The  suburbs  of  Borcovicus  have  been  very  extensive,  the 
ruins  of  them  distinctly  appearing  on  the  east,  south,  and  west 
sides  of  the  station.  A  little  to  the  south  of  it,  and  stretching 
westward,  the  ground  has  been  thrown  up  in  long  terraced 
lines, — a  mode  of  cultivation  much  practised  in  Italy  and  in 
the  east.  Similar  terraces,  more  feebly  developed,  appear  at 
Bradley;  I  have  seen  them  very  distinctly  marked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rede  Water,  at  old  Carlisle  and  other  places. 

A  well,  cased  with  Roman  masonry,  is  in  front  of  the 
shepherd's  house,  south  of  the  station ;  a  spring,  yielding  ex- 
cellent water,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  field ;  the  Knag- 
bum  washes  the  station  on  its  eastern  side,  and  there  is  a 
good  well  a  httle  to  the  west  of  the  camp,  under  the  cliff  on 
which  the  northern  wall  of  the  station  stands,  which  is  still 
cased  with  stone,  and  has  occasionaUy  been  used  as  a  bath. 
None  has  been  discovered  within  the  station  itself. 

In  Horsley's  plan  of  this  station  a  road  is  laid  down,  lead- 
ing from  its  south-west  angle  to  Chesterholm.  He  says 
respecting  it : — 

"  There  seems  to  have  gone  a  military  way  to  Little  Chesters,  some  faint 
vestiges  of  which,  I  thought  I  observed,  but  cannot  be  certain.  As  sui  i  a 
military'way  might  be  of  service  for  marching  forces  from  one  of  these  stations 
to  the  other,  so  it  might  also  be  farther  useM  for  a  more  convenient  passa^^e 
from  Housesteads  to  Carvoran,  or  to  any  other  stations  along  the  wall  more 
westerly." 

This  way  may  yet  be  traced,  and  is  still  employed  for  farm 
purposes.  It  joins  the  road  from  Ciluenijm  to  Vindolana, 
Sr  little  to  the  east  of  the  latter  station.     In  addition  to  its 
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other  uses,  it  would  facilitate  the  bringing  of  lime  and 
stone  to*  Housesteads,  during  the  building  of  the  station, 
from  the  quarries  on  the  south. 

In  the  valley  below  is  a  small  sandstone  ridge,  called 
Chapel-Hill,  from  the  idea  that  a  temple  stood  upon  it.  Two 
fine  altars  have  been  found  here.^  The  ruins  that  contained 
the  Mithraic  antiquities,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
afterwards,  stood  a  little  to  the  west  of  this  hill.  All  traces  of 
the  small,  dark  temple,  where  the  horrid  mysteries  of  the  god 
wfere  performed,  are  now  nearly  obUterated. 


The  fragments  of  columns  which  are  engraved  in  Plate  XI, 
and  that  which  is  here  represented,  enable  us  to  imagine  the 
o  iginal  grandeur  of  the  place.^  On  the  same  principle  by 
w^hich  a  comparative  anatomist  decides  upon  the  character  and 
fiabits  of  an  animal,  from  an  inspection  of  a  fragment  of  its 


*  One  of  them  is  engraved  on  p.  50,  the  inscription  of  the  other  is  illegible  j  both  are 
in  the  Museum  at  Newcastle. 

3  Most  of  thete  are  still  on  the  ground.  They  are  drawn  to  the  usual  scale,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
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osseons  system,  an  architect  determines  the  size  and  style  of 
a  building  from  an  examination  of  some  of  its  parts.  The  cir- 
cular column,  of  which  one  of  the  stones  (Plate  XI)  now 
lying  in  the  valley  below  the  station  once  formed  a  part,  was 
probably  not  less  than  twenty  feet  high ;  how  imposing  must 
the  entire  temple  have  been  1 

Plates  XII  and  XIII  show  several  of  the  carved  figures 
which  formerly  lay  in  confusion  among  the  ruins  of  the  sta- 
tion. They  are  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  Arts 
in  Britain  at  that  time,  the  mode  of  dress  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  high  degree  of  attention  which  they  paid  to 
the  decoration  of  their  stations.  As  is  usually  the  case,  most 
of  them  have  lost  their  heads.  The  figures  seated  in  chairs 
are  no  doubt  Deae  Matres.  The  three  standing  figures,  which 
form  one  group,  Horsley  pronounces  to  be  also  intended  for  the 
Mother  Goddesses ;  though  in  the  present  weathered  state  of 
the  stone,  they  have  a  masculine  rather  than  a  feminine  aspect. 
All  of  these  sculptures  are  at  Newcastle. 

The  figure  introduced  on  the  next  page  was  found  here.  It 
represents  one  of  old  Rome's  most  favourite  deities — ^Victory, 
careering,  with  outstretched  wings,  over  the  globe.  How 
strong  must  the  passion  for  conquest  have  been  in  the  breast 
of  a  people,  who,  though  nmi;ured  in  a  southern  climate, 
braved  for  more  than  three  centuries,  the  fogs,  and  storms, 
and  desolation  of  this  wild  region !  Wherever  the  winged 
goddess  led,  they  followed,  and,  most  pertinaciously  too, 
maintained  their  ground.  But  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men. 

A  Roman  poet,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  sang — 

*'  Urbs  oritur  (quis  tunc  hoc  ulK  credere  posset  ?) 

Victorem  terris  impositura  pedem. 
Cuncta  regas :  et  sis  magno  sub  Csesare  semper 

Ssepe  etiam  plures  nominis  hi^us  babe. 
£t  quoties  steteris  domito  sublimis  in  orbe. 

Omnia  sint  humeris  inferiora  tuis." 
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How  different  the  strains  which,  in  a  distant  age,  and  in 
another  clime,  were  to  flow  from  the  lyre  of  a  brother  bard. 


and  how  appropriate  to  the  present  condition  of  the  deserted 
BoRcovicus! — 

"Where  is  EomeP 
She  lives  but  in  the  tale  of  other  times ; 
Her  proud  pavilions  are  the  hermit's  home. 
And  her  long  colonnades,  her  public  walks. 
Now  faintly  echo  to  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
Who  comes  to  muse  in  solitude,  and  trace. 
Through  the  rank  moss  revealed,  her  honoured  dust." 

That  Housesteads  is  the  Borcovicus  of  the  empire,  appears 
plain  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  that  allude  to  the  first 
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cohort  of  the  Tungrians,  which,  according  to  the  Notitia,  was 
quartered  there.     One  of  these   inscriptions   is  shown  on 


page  50 ;  another,  a  sepulchral  stone,  is  here  presented.  The 
iSgure  on  the  top  of  the  slab  I  take  to  be  a  rabbit,  and  suspect 
that  it  had  some  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  obscene  god, 
Priapus.  The  inscription  is  usually  read  in  the  following 
manner,  though,  perhaps,  ardinario  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  read  ordinato: — 


D[II8]   M[aNIBT8] 
ANICIO 

MEDICO 

obdi[kabio]  coh[obtib] 

PSIMJB  ITN0B[0BTM] 

YIX[it]    an  [nib]    XXV 


JSacred  to  the  gods  of  the  shades  below. 

To  AniciuB 

IngenuuB, 

physician 

in  ordinary,  of  cohort 

the  first  of  the  Tungrians. 

He  Uvcd  twenty -five  years. 
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From  an  inscription  found  at  Castle  Gary,  it  appears  that  tins 
cohort  of  Tungrians  built  one  thousand  paces  of  the  Antonine 
WaU  in  Scotland.  They  were  from  about  Jongres,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maese,  in  Belgic  Gaul.  Their  rank,  as  a  milliary 
cohort,  conferred  on  them  the  dangerous  honour  of  advancing 
in  the  van  of  the  army  to  battle,  and  their  acknowledged  valour 
probably  procured  for  them  the  appointment  to  this  exposed 
and  dangerous  post. 

The  etymology  of  Bobcovicus  is  easy.  A  high  hill  to  the 
south  of  the  station  is  called  Borcum,  or  as  it  is  generally  now 
written,  Barcombe ;  a  neighbouring  stream  is  designated  Bar- 
don  Bum ;  and  a  village  near  its  confluence  with  the  T)me, 
Bardon  Mill.  BaVy  in  Celtic,  means  a  height,  and  probably 
forms  the  root  of  all  these  names ;  the  termination,  vicus,  is  a 
Latin  word,  signifying  a  village. 

The  stone  used  for  the  interior  buildings  of  the  station,  and 
for  other  ordinary  purposes,  has  been  quarried  out  of  the  difis 
in  the  sandstone  ridge,  along  which  the  present  turnpike  road 
passes.  "  The  altars,  columns,  and  quoins,  and  much  of  the 
ashlar  work,"  as  Mr.  Hodgson  informs  us,  "  have  been  taken 
from  a  stratum  of  freestone  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wall,  and 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  recesses,  called  the  King  and 
Queen's  Caves,  on  the  south  side  of  Broomlee  Lough,  are 
formed."  * 

There  are  some  traditions  connected  with  Housesteads. 
The  story  most  insisted  on  by  the  country  people  is  the 
following : 

A  very  bng  time  ago  a  shepherd  lived  here,  who  was  very  poor,  and  his 
cottage  meanly  furnished.  His  family  withal  was  very  numerous.  Going  to 
the  station  one  day  to  select  a  stone  which  might  serve  as  a  stool  for  one  of 
his  children,  he  picked  up  one,  the  weight  of  which  surprised  him.  Placed 
by  the  fire-side  it  served  its  humble  oflBce,  until  constant  use  rubbed  off  the 
mud  with  which  it  was  encrusted,  and  showed  that  it  was  a  mass  of  gold. 
With  the  treasure  thus  opportunely  discovered  the  shepherd  bought  three 
estates  in  the  North.     The  wife  of  the  present  shepherd  at  Housesteads,  on 


Arclispologia  >EIiana,  i,  268. 
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telling  me  the  story,  said  that  she  oould  not  answer  for  the  truth  of  it,  hut 
that  was  what  she  had  often  heard,  adding  that,  for  her  part,  she  had  lifted 
many  a  stone  in  Uie  station,  but  that  they  dl  proved  to  be  only  stones. 

The  modem  and  veritable  iistory  of  the  farm  of  House- 
steads  is  a  curious  counterpart  of  this  fabulous  legend. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Housesteads  is  the  Chester-in-the-Wall 
which  Camden,  in  1600,  dared  not  visit  on  account  of  the  thieves  which 
abounded  in  its  vicinity.  A  century  after  this  date  it  was  in  possession  of  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Armstrong,  so  notorious  in  the  history  of  the  Borders, 
who  actually  sold  the  fee-simple  of  it  for  the  sum  of  £58.  The  farm  now 
yields  an  annual  rental  of  £300 ;  so  vastly  has  law  and  order  within  little 
more  than  a  century,  increased  the  security,  and,  consequently,  the  value  of 
property.    In  this  case  assuredly  the  stone  has  become  a  mass  of  gold. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  instructive  station ; 
not,  however,  without  thanking  its  enlightened  owner,  John 
Clayton,  Esq.,  for  the  care  with  which  he  preserves  its  time- 
honoiu^d  remams,  and  the  skill  and  liberality  which  he  has 
exercised  in  making  its  gates,  and  streets,  and  chambers,  to 
stand  forth  from  the  rubbish  with  which  they  have  been 
encumbered  for  centuries. 

Taking  the  Wall  as  our  guide,  we  pursue  our  course  west- 
ward. For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  along  the  high  ground, 
the  Wall  is  in  a  sufficiently  good  state  of  preservation  to  make 
it  a  varied  and  interesting  study ;  it  not  unfrequently  exhibits 
five,  six,  and  even  seven  courses  of  facing-stones ;  it  is  generally 
in  the  best  state  of  preservation  on  the  north  side.  The  Vallum 
is  generally  very  boldly  developed,  and  runs  for  several  miles 
in  the  valley  below,  completely  commanded  by  the  hill  on 
which  the  Wall  stands,  as  is  shown  in  the  section,  Plate  IV. 
This  fact  is  surely  fatal  to  the  theory  of  its  having  been  erected 
to  withstand  the  brunt  of  a  northern  foe.  It  would  have  been 
impolitic  to  allow  the  enemy  to  occupy  these  heights  even  as 
posts  of  observation.  It  is  true,  that  the  Vallum  is  occasionaUy 
commanded  by  the  rising  ground  on  the  south:  opposite 
Sewingshields  it  is  so ;  and  opposite  Hotbank,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  where  we  now  are,  it  is  overlooked  on  both  sides. 
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This  difficulty  is  not  a  very  formidable  one.  The  engineer  of 
the  Barrier  has  drawn  the  Vallum  chiefly  in  straight  lines 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
guard  with  excessive  jealousy  every  httle  rising  ground  to  the 
south ;  he  never,  however,  departs  from  his  course  to  go  round 
the  north  of  a  hill,  as  he  does  to  go  round  the  south  of  that 
one  near  Halton  Chesters.  The  cases,  moreover,  in  which  the 
Vallum  is  exposed  to  observation  from  the  south,  are  very  few. 
Horsley's  own  testimony  upon  this  point  is  decided.  He 
writes — 

"  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  southern  prospect  of  Hadrian's  work,  and  the 
defence  on  that  side,  is  generally  better  than  on  the  north;  whereas  the 
northern  prospect  and  defence  have  been  principally,  or  only  taken  care  of  in 
the  Wall  of  Severus."! 

As  we  traverse  the  cliffs  west  of  Housesteads  we  look  upon 
scenery  of  much  beauty.  The  basalt  of  which  they  consist 
shoots  upward  its  spired  masses  in  varied  and  majestic  forms. 
The  well-cultivated  sheep  pastures  below  form  a  fine  sweep  of 
open  country.  Some  small  lakes  give  variety  and  increased 
beauty  to  the  view.  The  smallest  of  them,  Grindon  Lake,  is 
to  the  south  of  the  Wall;  whilst  to  the  north  of  it  are  Broomlee, 
Greenlee,  and  Crag  Lakes.  Prom  the  high  ground,  west  of 
Hotbank,  all  of  them  may  be  comprehended  in  one  panoramic 
view.  The  round-topped,  brown  hill,  to  the  south  of  the  Wall, 
is  Barcombe,  from  which  the  Romans  procured  much  of  their 
stone,  and  which  is  now  extensively  quarried  for  modem  pur- 
poses. An  interesting  discovery  was  made  here  in  1837,  to 
which  subsequent  reference  will  be  made.  On  opening  an 
ancient  quarry  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  near  "  the  longstone,'* 
which  has  recently  been  placed  there,  a  workman  found  a  small 
copper  vessel,  containing  a  large  number  of  Roman  coins;  four 
of  these  were  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  aU  the  rest,  of  pre- 
vious reigns.     Those  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  were  as  fresh  as 

1  Britannia  Bomana,  125. 
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if  new  from  the  die.  The  conclusion  is  natural,  that  the 
quarry  had  been  last  wrought  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the 
WaU  itself  being  doubtless  of  the  same  date. 

On  the  hill,  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  "  the  long  stone,"  and  on 
a  platform  which  commands  a  view  of  the  mural  ridge,  from 
Sewingshields  to  the  Nine  Nicks  of  Thirlwall,  is  an  ancient 
camp,  of  the  kind  usually  ascribed  to  the  aboriginal  Britons. 
Besides  the  principal  entrenchment  which  has  an  irregular 
oval  shape  there  are  on  its  eastern  side,  which  is  naturally  the 
weakest,  other  Unes  of  circumvallation.  An  inner  fortification, 
near  the  west  end  of  the  principal  enclosure,  of  circular  shi^, 
has  a  diteh  and  rampart  of  its  own  -,  this  would  be  the  last 
retreat  in  time  of  diflBculty, — ^the  scene  of  the  final  struggle. 

A  sort  of  covered  way  runs  for  some  distance  along  the  edges 
of  the  diff,  and  passes  into  a  series  of  circular  cavities,  which 
I  take  to  have  been  the  homes  of  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  land. 

The  ruins  of  two  mediaeval  structures  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tjrne  may  be  seen  as  we  traverse  the  cliflfe  between 
Housesteads  and  Hotbank.  At  the  angle  of  a  lai^e  plantation 
is  Langley  Castle.  It  is  a  square  building,  strengtiiened  by 
rectangular  towers  at  the  comers.  Formerly  a  seat  of  the 
Percys,  it  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Radcliffes. 
It  passed,  on  the  rebeUion  of  1715,  along  with  the  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  into  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  at  present  retain 
it.  Destroyed  by  fire  at  an  early  but  imascertained  period,  it 
has  never  been  repaired ;  its  masonry  is  notwithstanding  in 
excellent  preservation.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Langley,  and  situ- 
ated on  a  singularly  strong  tongue  of  land,  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Allen,  the  ruins  of  Staward-le-Peel,  may  also  be  discerned. 

But,  to  pursue  our  journey,  not  far  from  the  station  of 
BoRCOvicus,  and  nearly  opposite  the  west  end  of  Broomlee 
Lake  we  meet  with  a  mile-castle;  its  ruins  are  sufficiently 
conspicuous,  strongly  to  invite  the  use  of  the  pickaxe  and 
spade, — an   attention   which   it  will  probably  soon  receive. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  meadow,  to  the  north  of  the  crags, 
is  a  slightly-raised  circular  earthwork.  Is  it  a  ring  barrow? 
The  next  gap  in  the  mural  ridge  is  not  known  by  any 
specific  name;  its  western  acclivity  is  however  dignified 
by  the  designation  of  Cuddy's  Crag.  A  little  further  on  we 
reach  a  more  extensive  pass,  called  Rapishaw  Gap ;  a  road 
passes  through  it  under  the  same  circumstances  as  that  which 
passes  through  Busy  Gap.  This  being  naturally  a  weak  point 
the  ditch  is  resumed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wall.  We 
might  expect  a  mile-castle  here,  both  on  account  of  the 
exposed  nature  of  the  situation,  and  the  distance  between  the 
last  mile-castle  and  Milking  Gap,  where  the  next  is  situated, 
but  no  traces  of  one  are  now  to  be  seen. 

Regaining  the  high  ground  west  of  the  Gap,  the  Wall  for  a 
short  space  is  found  to  possess  less  than  its  usual  interest ; 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  ground  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Bradley  estate  was  formerly  common,  and 
the  object  of  our  present  study  was  every  man's  prey. 

Greenlee  Lough  is  now  to  the  north;  not  far  from  its 
western  margin  is  a  modem  structure,  Bonnyrig,  the  property 
of  Sir  Edward  Blackett. 

Proceeding  westward,  the  Wall  again  rises  into  notice. 
"  Much  of  it  remains  of  very  various  thicknesses,  the  whole  of 
the  perpendicular  outsets  and  insets  being  on  the  south  side." 

On  the  tail  of  the  crag  on  which  we  now  are,  the  farmhouse 
of  Bradley  stands.  Bradley  Hall  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
military  road.  Built  up  in  the  doorway  of  the  old  kitchen  of 
Bradley  farmhouse,  was  a  stone,  now  at  Matfen,  bearing  the 
fragment  of  an  inscription.  Another  fractured  slab,  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  "judicious"  Warburton,  and  now  at 
Durham,  when  joined  to  it,  gives  an  inscription  precisely  simi- 
lar to  one  immediately  to  be  noticed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
letter  or  two  in  the  line  of  the  fracture.  The  fragments, 
doubtless,  as  Hodgson  conjectures,  formed  one  stone,  deposited 
in  the  foundation  of  some  castellum  in  this  neighbourhood,  as 
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a  memorial  of  its  erection  by  Hadrian.   The  woodcut  annexed 
has  been  prepared  from  drawings  carefully  made  of  the  two 


portions  in  their  separate  localities.     That  on  the  left  of  the 
page  is  the  Durham  portion,  that  on  the  right  the  Matfen. 

Once,  at  least,  since  the  days  of  Hadrian,  this  central 
region  of  the  Wall  has  been  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
Majesty.     Hodgson  says, — 

"  On  the  authority  of  documents  in  Rymer,  Prynne,  and  the  Calender  of 
Patent  Rolls,  I  find  Edward  the  First  testing  records  in  the  presence  of 
several  great  officers  of  state,  at  Lanchester  on  Aug.  10;  at  Corbridge 
Aug.  14 ;  at  Newburgh,  Aug.  28,  30,  81,  and  Sep.  4 ;  at  Bradley  *  in  Marchia 
ScotisB,*  Sep.  6  and  7 ;  at  Haltwhistle  on  the  11th,  and  at  Tldrlwall  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month ;  and  at  Lanercost  on  Oct.  4,  a.d.  1306,  at  which 
last  house  he  continued  aU  winter.  The  Bradley  here  mentioned  is  probably 
Bradley  Hall,  on  the  right  bank  of  Crag  Lake  Bum,  and  a  little  south  both  of 
Vallum  and  Wall,  not  the  farm-house  of  Bradley,  which  is  between  the  two 
barriers." — Northd.  II,  iii,  288. 

The  next  break  in  the  basaltic  ridge,  is  the  Milking  Gap. 
As  we  approach  it,  Crag  Lake  is  seen  laving  the  base  of  the 
perpendicular  cliff  along  which  the  Wall  runs.  It  is  shown  in 
the  opposite  lithogragh.  In  order  to  take  the  high  ground, 
westward  of  the  gap,  the  Wall  here  turns  at  a  considerable 
angle.  In  this  valley,  the  north  fosse  again  comes  to  the  help 
of  the  structure.    In  front  of  the  farmhouse,  called  Hotbank,^ 


*  Anciently  written  Hodbank. 
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are  distinct  traces  of  a  mile-castle.  In  taking  up  its  founda- 
tions, the  slab,  of  which  the  annexed  drawing  is  a  faithful 
copy,  was  found,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  tablet  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
fragments  referred  to  above. 


IMF[bBATOBIB]  CAB8[aBIS]   TBALiK[l]. 

HADRIAKI  AVG[vaTl] 

LBO[lO]   BSOYimA  AV0[V8Tl] 

AVLO  PLATOBIO  KSPOTB  LBG[aTO]   FB[o]fb[£TOBB.] 

Of  the  Emperor  OsDsar  Trajanos 
HadrianuB  Augustus, 
The  second  legion,  styled  the  August, 
Aulus  Flatorius  Nepos,  being  legate  imd  proprietor. 

Of  all  the  inscriptions  discovered  in  Britain,  Hodgson  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  of  the  greatest  historical  importance,  inas- 
much as  it  leads  to  the  true  reading  of  several  fragments  of 
similar  inscriptions  throwing  light  upon  the  authorship  of  the 
Wall.  One  of  these  was  known  to  Horsley,  and  seems  to 
have  puzzled  that  great  antiquary.  It  and  other  fragments 
which  have  since  been  found  in  different  mile-castles,  tend  to 
produce  the  conviction,  that  the  mile-castles,  (which  are  on 
the  line  of  the  Wall,  ascribed  to  Severus,)  were  built  by 
Hadrian.  The  simplicity  of  the  inscription  will  strike  the 
classic^  reader,  who  will  not  fail  also  to  observe  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  name  of  the  emperor  being  in  the  genitive  case. 
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Although  the  station  of  Vindolana  lies  considerably  to  the 
south  of  the  lines  of  the  Barrier,  it  is  ranked  by  the  Notitia 
among  the  stations  per  lineam  valliy  and  as  such,  must  be 
examined  by  us  in  our  mural  peregrination.  Leaving  Milking 
Gap  with  this  view,  and  crossing  the  low  grounds  to  the  south 
of  the  Wall,  the  Vallum  is  observed,  contrary  to  its  usual 
tendency,  making  two  rapid  curves,  something  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  S,  to  avoid,  apparently,  the  swellings  of  the  con- 
tiguous  marsh.  At  High  Shields,  (two  cottages  on  the  little 
ridge  south  of  the  turnpike-road),  the  station  comes  into  view. 
Whilst  ascending  the  hill  from  High  Shields  traces  of  an 
ancient  road  \^ill  be  discerned,  by  which  probably  direct 
communication  was  had  between  Vindolana  and  the  Wall. 
The  station  stands  upon  a  partially  detached  eminence,  sur- 
rounded, though  not  so  closely  as  to  be  commanded,  by  hills 
of  superior  elevation.  On  all  sides,  except  the  western,  it  is 
naturally  defended,  whilst  the  summits  of  the  siurounding 
heights  afford  it  a  degree  of  shelter  which  would  be  pecuUariy 
grat^eful  to  the  natives  of  southern  Europe.  The  Chineley 
Bum  flows  past  it,  and  the  situation  is  altogether  one  of  great 
beauty.  In  modern  times  the  place  has  been  variously  de- 
signated Little  Chesters,  the  Bowers,  and  Chesterholm. 

VINDOLANA. — As  this  station  is  detached  from  the 
Wall,  and  lies  upon  the  Une  of  the  ancient  road  which  ran 
from  CiLURNUM  to  Magna,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
one  of  Agricola's  forts.  This  Roman  way  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  page  59,  is  seen  westward  of  the 
station,  shooting  up  the  hiU  in  an  undeviating  course  for 
about  two  miles.  Eastward  of  the  station  it  is  not  so  easily 
discerned,  as,  for  a  little  distance,  it  is  covered  with  turf;  when 
once  detected,  however,  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  Instead  of 
going  directly  east,  it  swerves  to  the  north  so  as  to  bring  the 
wayfarer  tothe  shoulder  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  Crag  Lake 
Bum ;  and  then  bending  at  an  angle  it  proceeds  upon  its 
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proper  course.  Shortly  after  passing  the  lime-kilns  at  present 
in  use,  it  is  for  several  mOes  made  to  serve  its  original 
purpose — a  road. 

The  walls,  ditches,  and  gateways  of  the  station,  though  all 
discernible,  are  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  condition.  The  northern 
gateway  would  be  the  one  chiefly  used  by  the  garrison,  as  it 
open^  directly  upon  the  Great  Military  Way.  An  examination 
of  the  western  gateway,  some  years  ago,  led  to  the  belief  that 
it  had  been  walled  up  at  an  early  period ;  this  is  the  most 
exposed  side  of  the  camp.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  station 
near  the  north-east  comer,  when  cleared  by  its  late  owner, 
Mr.  Hedley,  stood  twelve  courses  high.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  researches  of  the  antiquary  have  only  facili- 
tated the  operations  of  the  destroyer ;  nearly  all  of  it  has  since 
been  removed.  The  size  of  the  stones,  which  is  considerable 
in  the  foundation  course,  gradually  diminishes  upwards. 

At  least  two  buildings  provided  with  hypocausts,  have  been 
discovered  here.  One  of  these  stood  about  fifty  yards  beyond 
the  western  rampart,  and  when  discovered,  contained  a  square 
apartment,  vaulted  above.  Some  of  the  vaulting-stones  are 
still  preserved  at  Chesterholm;  they  are  grooved  near  the 
lower  extremity,  apparently  to  allow  of  the  joints  being 
strengthened  by  locking  the  stones  together  by  wedges  of  wood 
or  ircm.  The  remains  of  this  building  were  more  com- 
plete when  Hodgson  wrote  the  following  paragraph  than  at 
present : — 

"  The  pillars  of  the  hypocaust  are  still  very  black  with  fire  and  soot ;  and 
people  say  that  the  Bowers,  from  the  Eoman  age  till  within  the  last  century, 
was  the  elysium  of  a  colony  of  fairies ;  and  this  ruined  bath,  the  kitchen  to 
one  of  their  palaces,  of  which  the  soot  among  the  stones  was  undeniable  evi- 
dence ;  and  confident  belief  affirmed,  that  long  passages  led  fix>m  this  laboratory 
of  savoury  messes  to  subterranean  halls  that  ever  echoed  to  the  festivities  and 
music  of  the  Queen  of  the  Bowers,  and  her  aerial  court." 

The  other  hypocaust  was  partially  explored  by  Warburton 
in  1717,  but  more  fully  by  the  R^v.  Ant.  Hedley  in  1831. 
It  stood  within  the  area  of  the  camp  not  far  from  the  eastern 
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gateway.     In   its  ruins,  Warburton  found  the  fine  altar  to 
Fortune,  here  engraved.     It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Library 


of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  Durham,  the  "  judicious**  antiquary 
not  having  been  able  to  obtain  his  price  for  it  of  my  Lord 
Oxford.^     Here  also  Mr.  Hedley  discovered  the  three  noble 

altars  which  are  still  preserved 
at  Chesterholm.  The  pillars 
which  supported  the  floor  of  the 
hypocausts  were  of  different 
shapes  and  diameters ;  some  of 
them  were  portions  of  square 
columns,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample; some  circular,  like  the 
balusters  of  stairs,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  specimens  of  them  in 
Jf^^j^     the  garden  at  Chesterholm.  The 


Romans   themselves,   Hodgson 
remarks,  seem  to  have  treated 


'  nutchinson's  Korthumberland,  i,  60. 
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the  fallen  works  of  their  predecessors  here  with  very  little 
ceremony,  when  they  cut  down  the  handsome  columns  of 
halls  and  temples  into  pillars  for  sooty  hypocausts. 

About  a  furlong  west  of  the  camp  is  a  copious  spring,  from 
which  the  water  was  taken  to  the  station  by  a  channel  formed 
of  grooved  stones,  several  of  which  still  remain  in  situ.  The 
water  is  of  excellent  quaUty. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  is  an  object  of  peculiar  interest. 
On  the  line  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  which  skirts  its 
northern  rampart,  stands  a  milestone  on  the  spot  where  the 
soldiers  of  Agricola  or  Hadrian  placed  it.  The  opposite 
lithograph  shows  it  in  the  foreground ;  the  camp  is  in  the 
distfuace.  It  is  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  is  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter.  There  are  traces  of  an  inscription  on  its 
western  face,  but  scarcely  a  letter  can  now  be  deciphered. 
Another  milestone  formerly  stood  to  the  west  of  this,  but  it 
was  removed  and  split  up  by  its  tasteless  owner,  into  two 
gateposts;  the  fragments  still  remain  near  the  place  where 
it  was  originally  erected.  Horsley  says  that  it  bore  the  in- 
scription— 

BONO  BEIPVBLIC^  NATO. 

To  one  bom  for  the  good  of  tlie  republic. — 

An  inscription  which,  supposing  it  to  be  perfect,  though  this 
is  a  little  doubtful,  is  happily  contrived  to  be  complimentary 
to  each  successive  emperor.  The  distance  between  these  two 
milestones  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Sopwith  to  be  1698|  yards 
which  we  may  assume  to  be  the  exact  length  of  the  Roman 
mile.  The  fomftr  governors  of  the  world,  with  wise  policy, 
paid  great  attention  to  their  roads;  the  stones  which  they 
erected  at  every  mile  were  generally  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  consul  or  emperor  under  whose  auspices  they  were 
made.  Horsley  mentions  another  nulestone,  which  was  to 
the  east  of  the  present  one. 

Close  by  the  milestone  is  a  tumulus  of  considerable  size. 
The  form  in  which  it  stands  is  called  Coadley  Gate.     It  will 
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be  remembered  that  the  hill  on  which  the  law  or  barrow  at 
St.  Oswald's  stands  is  called  Codlaw  Hill.  The  resemblance 
of  these  names  cannot  be  accidental.  Probably  the  first 
syllable  is  the  word  still  in  use  in  the  North,  cod,  a  pillow 
or  cushion.  The  barrow  in  each  instance  may  be  the 
sleeping  place  of  some  chieftain,  mighty  in  his  day.  Gate  in 
the  Northumbrian  dialect  signifies  a  way ;  and  here,  no  doubt, 
has  reference  to  the  Roman  road. 

In  the  house  and  grounds  of  the  late  IVIr.  Hedley  are 
preserved  some  very  valuable  antiquarian  remains.  A  very 
fine  altar  to  Jupiter  is  reserved  for  subsequent  description. 
Another,  whose  focus  is  reddened  by  the  action  of  fire,  is  here 
introduced  on  account  of  the  evidence  which  it  aflPords,  in 
corroboration  of  the  conjecture  of  Horsley,  that  Little  Chesters 
was  the  Vindolana  of  the  Romans,  where,  according  to  the 
Notitia,  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Gauls  was  stationed. 
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asKio 

PB*TOBl[l] 
8A0BV1C  PI 
TVASIVB  8B 
CVKDYS  VRM 
PBCTV8  C0H[0BTI8]  IV 

oallob[vk] 


To  the  genius 
of  the  Praetorium 

sacred;  Pi- 

tuanius  Se- 

cundus  prsD- 
fect  of  the  fourth  cohort 
of  the  Ghiuls,  erects  this. 


Severd  other  inscriptions  by  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Gauls 
have  been  found  here  since  the  time  of  Horsley. 

The  altar  to  Fortune,  given  in  a  previous  page,  shows  us 
that  at  least  a  detachment  of  the  sixth  legion  had,  at  some 
period,  its  abode  here.  A  stone, 
preserved  at  the  place,  and  of  which 
an  engraving  is  here  given,  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  presence  of  the  twen- 
tietL  legion  also,  which  was  sumamed 
v[alen8]  v[ictrix],  "  the  valiant  and 
victorious,''  and  of  which  the  symbol  was  a  boar.  This  legion 
was  first  sent  over  to  Britain  by  Claudius,  and  remained  in 
the  island  until  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans.  Horsley 
conceives  that  this  legion  was  concerned  in  the  erection,  of  the 
Vallum,  though,  he  adds,  we  have  no  inscriptions  to  prove  it. 
He  suspects. that  it  was  no  way  concerned  in  building  the 
Wall,  because,  among  all  the  centurial  inscriptions  which  had 
come  under  his  notice,  not  one  mentioned  this  legion,  or  any 
cohort  belonging  to  it.  The  discovery,  since  the  publication 
of  the  Britannia  Romana,  of  this  and  other  memorials  to  be 
noticed  as  we  proceed,  renders  it  probable  that  the  twentieth 
legion  was  engaged  upon  both  the  Wall 
and  the  Vallum;  and  as,  according  to 
Horsley,  "  it  is  evident  that  this  legion 
was  at  Chesters  in  the  year  1 54,"  where  it 
long  continued,  the  probability  is  strength- 
ened, that  the  Wall,  as  well  as  the  Vallum, 
was  built  before  that  period.  A  fragment 
of  an  inscription,  represented  above,  bears  direct  reference  to 
Hadrian.     The  Milking  Gap  slab,  to  which  it  has  a  very  close 
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resemblance,  enables  us  to  supply  the  parts  that  are  wanting. 
The  only  difference  seems  to  be,  that  the  emperor's  name  is 
in  the  dative  case  instead  of  the  genitive  as  in  the  other 
example. 


TMT  CJISS  TRAU  N 
HJDBlIiSO  JFG  P  P 
LEGU  AVG 
A  PLJTOniO  NTSPOTB  LEG  PR  PR. 


I.    Ill n  »M  ri.»^-». 


The  rude  sculpture  here 
shown  was  discovered  by 
Hodgson  in  a  farmhouse 
near  the  station.  This 
author,  who  bestowed  a 
large  amount  of  learning 
upon  the  unravelling  of  the 
mysteries  of  Mythraic  wor- 
ship, '  has  thus  described 
it:— 


"The  most  singular  antiquity  belonging  to  this  station  is  a  triangiJaT 
stone,  charged,  within  a  border  of  the  same  form,  with  a  cockatrice,  lunette, 
cross,  and  umbilicated  moon,  one  above  another,  and  the  globe  with  lines 
dividing  it  longitudinally  and  latitndinally  into  four  quarters,  at  the  right 
hand  comer ;  but  wanting  the  opposite  angle  at  the  bottom.  The  umbilicated 
moon,  in  her  state  of  opposition  to  the  sun,  was  the  symbol  of  fruitfidness. 
She  was  also  the  northern  gate  by  which  Mercury  conducted  souls  to  birth. 
The  cross,  the  Egyptians  regardwl  as  the  emblem  of  reproduction  and  resur- 
rection. It  was,  as  Shaw  remarks,  the  same  as  the  ineffable  image  of 
Eternity,  that  is  noticed  by  Suidas,  The  crescent  was  the  lunar  ship,  which 
in  Mr.  Faber's  language,  bore  the  Great  Father  and  the  Great  Mother  over 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge ;  and  it  was  also  the  boat  or  ship  that  took  aspirants 
over  lakes  or  arms  of  the  sea  to  the  sacred  islands  to  which  they  resort-ed  for 
initiation  into  the  mysteries,  and  which  carried  souls  from  the  river  of  Death 
to  the  happy  bowers  and  meadows  of  Elysium.  The  cockatrice,  cock-adder, 
or  basilisk,  is  said  to  have  had,  as  here  represented,  a  head  Uke  a  cock,  and  a 
tail  like  a  snake. 

**  Perhaps  these  hieroglyphics  were  connected  with  some  festival  of  the 
Pagan  year,  and  the  star,  called  the  basilisk,  in  the  heart  of  the  celestial 
Lion,  was  intended  to  be  represented  here.  The  globe,  divided  into  four 
(luarters,  is  plainly  the  old  tale  about  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres — 
Ceres  and  Proserpine — the  regions  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  symbolized  by 
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the  equinoxes;  and  the  gates  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn — the  doors  into  time 
and  eternity  by  the  solstices."  * 

The  reader  will  probably  have  obtained  Uttle  real  infcmna- 
tion  from  this  learned  explanation  of  the  symbols  in  the 
sculpture;  but  he  will  not  have  read  it  unprofitably  if  he 
learn  to  prize  more  highly  than  before  the  clear  and  simple 
teachings  df  Divine  revelation. 

In  the  wall  of  the  house  at  Chesterholm  beside  this  sculpture 
is  a  centunal  stone  inscribed  (in  tied  letters) — 

>     VALEBI 
ANI 

and  a  fragment  of  a  small  altar  to  Veteris. 

The  cottage  which  Mr.  Hedley  erected  for  his  own  residence 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  quoins,  entirely  formed  of  stones 
procured  from  the  station.  In 
addition  to  the  altars  which 
stand  in  front  of  the  house, 
several  objects  of  considerable 
interest  are  built  up  in  the 
covered  passage  which  leads  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  bum ;  among  them  is  a 
range  of  Roman  coping-stones,  of  tlie 
form  shown  in  the  cut.  The  "broachiucr" 
of  the  stones  has  been  alluded  to  pre- 
viously. 

Near  the  stables  attached  to  the  house  is  a  Roman  altar 
converted  into  a  swine-trough ;  the  figure  on  its  side  seems  to 
have  been  intended  for  an  eagle,  the  emblem  of  the  imperial 
Jove.  A  foretaste  this  of  the  day  when  every  idol  shall  be 
cast  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats. 

The  probable  meaning  of  the  word  Vindolana,  is  "  the 
hill  of  arms;"  vin,  with  slight  variations  of  pronunciation, 
signifying,  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects,  a  height ;  and  lann,  in  the 
Gaelic,  weapons.  The  name  well  accords  with  those  common 
in  Ossian's  poems. 

•  History  of  Northiimberlaiul,  II,  iii,  200. 
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Rejoining  the  Wall  at  Milking  Gap,  and  continuing  our 
course  westward,  we  soon  arrive  at  a  conspicuous  gap  on  the 
Steel-rig  grounds.  The  Wall  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  this 
pass  may  be  studied  to  great  advantage.  The  courses  are  laid 
parallel  to  the  horizon ;  the  mortar  of  each  course  of  the  inte- 
rior seems  to  have  been  smoothed  over  before  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  was  added.  The  lithograph  opposite  p.  35  will 
give  the  indoor  antiquary  some  idea  of  this  portion  of  the  Wall. 

Mounting  another  hiU  we  find  the  Wall  shooting  nearly  duei 
north,  in  order  to  seize  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff.  Descending 
again  almost  immediately  into  the  valley,  we  find  another  gap, 
in  which  the  remains  of  a  mile-castle  will  be  noticed,  from 
which  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Castle  Nick.  The 
military  way  is  here  remarkably  perfect,  having  kerb-stones 
on  both  sides.  A  little  farther  removed,  and  another  depres- 
sion, called  Cats'  Stairs,  being  passed,  is  Peel  Crag,  one  of  the 
most  precipitous  faces  which  the  Wall  has  had  to  traverse. 
The  militai^  way  ingeniously  avoids  the  sudden  descent,  by 
winding  round  the  southern  projections  of  the  rock.  The 
lithographic  view  represents  the  northern  aspect  of  the  crags, 
as  they  appear  here.  After  passing  a  cottage,  called  the  Peel, 
a  modern  road  is  encountered  which  leads  to  Keilder,  and  so 
into  Scotland ;  in  its  progress  northwards,  however,  it  soon  de- 
generates into  a  mere  track.  As  this  pass  is  more  than  usually 
open,  special  precautions  have  been  taken  to  repel  attack. 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  both  §ides  of  the  gap  the  Wall 
bends  sharply  to  the  south :  this  has  the  double  effect  of 
narrowing  the  gorge  and  of  exposing  an  enemy  who  should 
attempt  to  force  a  passage  through  it  to  a  fire  within  half  a 
bow-shot  from  both  sides.  Besides  the  usual  fosse  two  other 
ditches  seem  here  to  be  drawn  to  the  north  of  the  Wall.  The 
ground  in  the  defile  is  boggy,  which  would  further  facilitate 
the  defence  of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the  gap  are  what  I 
take  to  be  the  foundations  of  a  turret. 

To  a  traveller  in  this  wild  region  it  may  be  of  some  impor- 
tance to  know  where  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  resting 
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his  wearied  limbs  for  a  night.  The  only  inn  in  the  district, 
"The  Twice-brewed  Ale"  is  on  the  way-side,  opposite  to  him, 
and  here  he  will  obtain  comfortable  but  homely  accommo- 
dation. Before  the  construction  of  the  Railway,  this  inn  was 
much  resorted  to  by  the  carriers  who  conducted  the  traffic 
between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  island.  As 
many  as  fifty  horses  and  about  twenty  men  were  sometimes 
put  up  here  for  the  night.  Now  it  is  nearly  forsaken.  Hutton 
-took  up  his  abode  here  on  a  carriers'  night.  The  difficulty  he 
had  in  procuring  an  exclusive  bed  was  compensated  by  the 
amusement  of  observing  the  carriers  at  their  meal — ^he  soon 
perceived  that  they  had  "no  barricade  in  the  throat;"  and 
became  convinced  "  that  eating  was  the  chief  end  of  man ! " 

On  the  western  side  of  Peel  Crag,  sheltered  by  a  few  trees, 
is  the  farmhouse  of  Steel-rig.  Here  the  Wall  loses  the 
basaltic  ridge,  and  runs  along  a  stratum  of  sandstone.  The 
fosse  soon  become  necessary,  when,  with  a  strong  rampart  on 
its  outer  margin,  it  is  boldly  developed ;  the  crags  being  again 
met  with  the  ditch  ceases.  Here,  should  the  atmosphere  be 
clear,  let  the  traveller  pause  and  admire  the  prospect  which 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  him. 

Attaining  the  next  elevation — ^Winshields  Crag — ^we  are  on 
ground  reputed  to  be  the  highest  between  the  two  seas ;  a 
turf  cairn  has  been  erected  on  it  for  the  purposes  of  the 
ordnance  survey.  From  this  lofty  smnmit,  the  vessels  navi- 
gating the  Solway  may  easily  be  descried. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  we  reach  another  gap  of 
wide  dimensions,  but  very  steep  on  both  dechvities.  Here  the 
Wall  has  been  provided  with  a  ditch,  strengthened,  as  usual 
in  dangerous  situations,  with  a  rampart  on  its  outer  margin. 
If  the  local  vocabulary  does  not  furnish  this  pass  with  a  name 
(and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  it  does).  Bloody  Gap, 
from  the  following  circumstance,  well  befits  it.  Nearly  direct 
north  fi-om  it  is  a  rising  ridge  of  ground,  called  Scotch 
Coulthard.  When  the  moss-troopers,  who  abounded  in  these 
parts,  succeeded  in  safely  reaching  it,  their  pursuers   com- 
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monly  considered  farther  chase  useless — a  wild  waste  stretched 
before  them.  Between  the  Wall  and  this  point  of  safety, 
therefore,  the  race  and  the  conflict  were  necessarily  of  the 
most  desperate  character;  that  many  deadly  conflicts  have 
taken  place,  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  skeletons  which  are 
turned  up  in  draining  the  ground. 

A  lonely  cottage,  upon  an  exposed  part  of  the  ridge,  is 
called  Shield-on-the-Wall ;  it  probably  stands  upon  the  site  of 
a  mile-castle,  and  is  composed  of  its  materials. 

Near  the  modem  Military  Way,  two  large  stcmes,  called 
"  the  mare  and  foal,'*  are  standing.  In  Armstrong's  Map  of 
Northumberland,  three  are  marked ;  they  are  probably  remains 
of  a  Druidical  circle. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  come  to  a  gap  of  very  bold  pn^r- 
tions.  Popular  faith  asserts  it  to  have  been  the  abode  of  evil 
spirits,  and  it  is  known  by  the  ominous  name  of  Bogle  Hole. 
The  sides  of  the  gap  are  steep  ;  on  the  western  decUvity  the 
courses  of  the  Wall  are,  for  the  most  part,  conformable  to  the 
ground,  but  they  are  stayed  up  by  occasional  steps  parallel  to 
the  horizon.  In  the  valley,  to  the  south,  the  Vallum  is  seen 
pressing  forward  in  a  straight  line,  but  the  Wall,  following  the 
deflections  of  the  crags,  is  brought  into  closer  contact  with  it 
than  it  has  been  for  some  distance.  The  vicinity  of  Bogle  Hole 
seems  a  fitting  place  for  introducing  the  following  passage 
from  Procopius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century.  We  can  readily 
conceive  that  at  a  period  when  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians 
were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants,  the  country 
north  of  the  Wall  would  be  regarded  with  superstitious  dread. 
Doubtless,  many  who  passed  the  boimdary,  found,  to  their  cost, 
that  in  this  region  lay  the  pathway  to  the  world  of  spirits  : — 

*'  Moreover,  in  this  isle  of  Brittia,  men  of  ancient  time  built  a  long  wall, 
cutting  off  a  great  portion  of  it :  for  the  soil,  and  the  man,  and  all  other 
things,  are  not  alike  on  both  sides ;  for  on  the  eastern  (southern)  side  of  the 
Wall,  there  is  a  wholesomeness  of  air  in  conformity  with  the  seasons,  mode* 
rately  warm  in  summer,  and  cool  in  winter.     Many  men  inhabit  here,  living 
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miieh  as  other  men.  The  tiees»  with  their  appropriate  fruits,  flourish  iu  season, 
and  their  com  lands  are  as  productive  as  others ;  and  the  district  appears 
sufficiently  fertilized  by  streams.  But  on  the  western  (northern)  side  all  is 
different,  insomuch  indeed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  live 
there,  even  half  an  hour.  Vipers  and  serpents  innumerable,  with  all  other 
kinds  of  wild  beasts,  infest  that  place ;  and,  what  is  most  Grange,  the  natives 
affirm,  that  if  any  one,  passing  the  Wall,  should  proceed  to  the  other  side,  he 
would  die  immediately,  -unable  to  endure  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Death  also,  attacking  such  beasts  as  go  thither,  forthwith  destroys 
them.  .  .  .  They  say  that  the  souls  of  men  departed  are  always  con- 
ducted to  this  place ;  but  in  what  manner  I  will  explain  immediately,  having 
frequently  beard  it  from  men  of  that  r^on,  relating  it  most  seriously 
although  I  would  rather  ascribe  their  asseverations  to  a  certain  dreamy  faculty 
which  possesses  them.'* — OUea^ a  Ancient  Britons^  I,  404. 

Visiting  Shield-on-the-Wall,  in  company  with  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Price,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  we  made 
a  vigorous  eflPort  to  extract  from  the  ancient  tenant  of  the 
cottage  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  place.  We  were  partially 
successful,  but  our  narrator  spoke  not  of  his  own  behef,  but 
of  the  superstitions  of  other  days. 

"  We  were  told,**  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  of  the  hunters'  dogs  turning  back  from 
the  pursuit  of  animals,  which  were  something  more  than  what  they  seemed  to 
be,  and  of  a  man,  who  having  provided  himself  with  wings  made  of  the 
feathers  of  geese,  attempted  to  fly  from  the  eastern  crag.  The  foolish  fellow 
of  course  fell,  but  escaped  with  the  fracture  of  a  few  ribs.  He  ascribed  his 
failure  to  his  having  neglected  to  throw  a  bit  of  bariey  cake  to  the  rock 
before  taking  his  flight.  Surely  there  lingers  in  this  story  a  vestige  of  the 
old  belief, — which  assigned  to  every  mountain  its  guardian  divinity,  and  to 
rivers,  woods,  and  fields,"their  gods  and  goddesses.**^ 

The  next  defile  is  Caw  Gap ;  some  ruined  cottages,  formed 
of  Wall-stones,  stand  in  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  mile-castle 
stood  here ;  not  only  does  the  nature  of  the  ground  require  it, 
but  the  MiUtary  Way  bends  up  towards  it,  and  then  rapidly 
recedes  instead  of  taking  a  direct  course,  as  it  easily  might. 
The  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  Romans  defended  an 
exposed   situation  is   well   shown   here.     The  fosse,  which 
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guards  the  pass  through  the  low  ground,  is  discontinued  on 
the  western  side  as  soon  as  the  Wall  attains  a  sufficient  eleva- 
tion, but  upon  the  ground  drooping,  though  only  for  the  space 
of  a  few  yards,  it  re-appears  for  that  short  distance. 

A  road  runs  through  this  pass  to  the  north,  which  soon 
becomes  a  mere  track.  It  passes  a  solitary  house,  called  Bum 
Deviot,  nearly  due  north  firom  the  Gap,  which  was  long  the 
resort  of  smugglers  and  sheep-stealers.  The  memory  of  its 
last  tenants,  Nell  Nichol  and  her  two  daughters,  who  were  a 
pest  to  the  country,  is  still  fresh  in  the  district.  Though 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  any  one  occupied  the  dwell- 
ing, Hghts  are  said  often  to  be  seen  at  the  windows  at  night, 
visible  tokens  of  the  presence  of  the  spirits  of  the  murdered 
children  of  Nell's  daughters. 

The  crags  along  which  we  soon  find  ourselves  to  be  pro- 
ceeding, possess  a  perpendicular  elevation  of  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  plains  below.  Here  are  some  traces 
of  what  appear  to  be  mural  turrets.  Passing  another  small 
gap,  called  the  Thorny  Doors,  we  come  to  a  tract  of  Wall  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  lower  courses  have 
lately  been  freed  from  the  rubbish  which  for  centuries  has 
covered  them,  and  the  fallen  stones  replaced  in  their  proper 
order.  The  whole  face  of  the  Wall  has  a  remarkably  fresh 
appearance,  and  nowhere  can  the  tooling  of  the  stones  be 
examined  with  more  advantage.  Amongst  the  fallen  stones, 
one  was  lately  found  which  furnishes  us  with  additional 
evidence  that  the  twentieth  legion  was  engaged  in  the  erection 

of  this  part  of  the  Wall.  It  is 
preserved  amongst  the  antiquities 
at  Chesters,  and  is  represented  in 
the  adjoining  cut.  The  sculpture 
cannot  have  been  derived  from  the 
Vallum,  in  the  construction  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the 
twentieth  legion  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  employed ;  for 
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the  Vallum  is  here  distant  more  than  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  Wall.  The  reader  will  of  course  perceive  the  bear- 
ing which  this  fact  has  upon  the  question  of  the  contem- 
poraneous origin  of  the  two  structures,  and  the  construction 
of  the  Wall,  as  well  as  the  Vallum,  by  Hadrian. 

While  the  antiquary  is  eagerly  scrutinizing  indentations  in 
stones  which  were  chiselled  sixteen  centuries  ago,  his  eye  will 
occasionally  rest  upon  the  memorials  of  an  antiquity  so  inde- 
finite as  to  throw  into  the  shade  even  his  primeval  records. 
Lepidodendra,  and  other  fossils  of  the  millstone-grit  and  coal 
series,  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  Who  shall  tell  when 
these  giant  plants  flourished,  how  they  were  enveloped  in  their 
sandy  bed,  and  how  hardened  into  the  flinty  stone  made  use 
of  by  the  Roman  soldiers  ? 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  perfect  mile-castle  remain- 
ing on  the  line,  generally  named,  from  the  farmhouse  to  the 
north  of  it,  the  Cawfields  Castle.  The  gap  which  it  guarded 
was  denominated  by  the  peripatetic  party  of  1849,  in  com- 
memoration of  their  visit,  the  Pilgrims'  Gap,  a  name  which 
is  beginning  to  be  recognised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Until  recently,  the  castellum  was  nearly  covered  with  its  own 
ruins.  Since  the  annexed  drawing  was  taken,  the  rubbish  has 
been  entirely  removed  from  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out. 

The  building  is  a  parallelogram,  but  the  comers,  at  its  lower 
side,  are  rounded  off.  It  measures,  inside,  sixty-three  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  forty-nine  from  north  to  south.  The 
great  Wall  forms  its  northern  side.  The  stones  used  are  of 
the  same  size  and  character  as  those  employed  in  the  Wall 
itself;  the  mortar  has  disappeared  from  between  the  courses 
of  the  facing-stones,  but  portions  of  lime  are  seen  in  the  grout 
of  the  interior.  In  the  western  wall  nine  courses  of  stones 
are  standing.  The  side  walls  of  the  castle  have  not  been  tied 
to  the  great  Wall,  but  have  been  brought  close  up  to  it,  and 
the  junction  cemented  with  mortar. 

28 
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It  is  provided  with  a  gateway  of  large  dimensions,  both  on 
its  northern  and  southern  side.  In  Horsley's  day  it  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  there  was  any  opening  through  the 
Wall,  excepting  at  the  points  where  the  WatUng  Street  and 
the  Maiden  Way  crossed  it ;  the  disinterment  of  this  mile- 
castle,  and  other  apertures  since  excavated,  sets  the  question 
at  rest,  and  justifies  us  in  believing  that  the  passages  at  Busy 
Gap,  Rapishaw  Gap,  and  ^  other  places,  are  of  Roman 
formation. 

The  gateways  are  formed  of  large  slabs  of  rustic  masonry, 
and  to  give  them  full  development,  the  walls  are  thicker  here 
than  in  other  parts.  The  width  of  the  wall  at  the  lower  gate- 
way is  nine  feet  three  inches ;  at  the  upper,  which  was,  of 
course,  the  more  exposed,  ten  feet  six  inches.  The  opening 
of  each  gateway  is  ten  feet.  Two  folding-doors  have  closed 
the  entrance,  which,  when  thrown  back,  have  fallen  into 
recesses  prepared  for  them.  This  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying woodcut.     Some  of  the  pivot-holes  of  the   doors 


remain,  which  exhibit  a  circular  chafing,  and  are  sUghtly 
tinged  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  security  of  the  northern 
gateway  did  not  entirely  depend  upon  the  solidity  of  its 
masonry,  or  the  strength  of  its  doors.  It  opens  upon  a  sort 
of  clifi^,  and  the  road  fi-om  it  does  not  lead  directly  away,  but 
runs  for  a  little  distance  under  the  Wall,  so  as  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  more  readily  acting  against  an  enemy. 

The  masonry  of  the  whole  building,  but  particularly  of  the 
gateways,  is  peculiarly  fresh.  The  lines  that  have  been  lightly 
chiselled  on  some  of  the  large  rustic  slabs  of  the  gateways,  in 
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order  to  guide  the  workmen  in  correctly  placing  those  above 
which  project  less  than  the  others,  are  still  quite  distinct.  The 
stone  is  of  a  very  durable  nature,  but  it  is  ifficult  to  conceive 
how  such  slender  markings,  particularly  when  in  a  horizontal 
position,  could  long  resist  the  action  of  the  weather.  Were 
we  to  judge  only  firom  the  appearance  of  the  masonry,  we 
might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  bmlding  had  been  enveloped 
in  its  own  ruins  not  long  after  its  erection — ^perhaps  in  that 
dreadful  irruption  of  the  Caledonians  which  brought  Severus 
to  tins  country — ^and  that  it  was  never  afterwards  repaired. 

In  clearing  out  the  interior  of  this  building,  no  traces  of 
party-walls,  of  a  substantial  character  at  least,  were  found.  It 
stands  upon  a  slope  of  about  one  foot  in  five,  and,  towards  the 
hanging  side  of  it,  the  ground  has  been  rendered  horizontal 
by  *'  made  earth."  Some  fragments  of  gray  slate,  pierced  for 
roofing,  were  found  among  the  rubbish ;  it  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  a  shed  was  laid  against  the  southern  wall  for 
the  protection  of  the  soldiers.  At  about  the  elevation  which 
the  raised  floor  would  reach,  the  Wall  is,  in  one  place,  eaten 
away  by  the  action  of  fire.  Here  probably  was  the  hearth 
round  which  the  shivering  soldiers  of  the  south  clustered,  to 
forget,  in  the  recital  of  their  country's  tales,  the  fierce  Cale- 
donians who  prowled  around  them,  or  the  still  fiercer  tempests, 
which  all  their  valour  and  all  their  engineering  skill  could  not 
exclude  from  their  dwellings.  With  the  exception  of  such 
sheds,  or  mere  temporary  erections,  the  whole  building  seems 
to  have  been  open  above.  Two  large  fragments  of  funereal 
slabs  were  found  in  the  castellum;  one  of  them  has  been 
roughly  shaped  into  a  circular  form,  and  is  reddened  by  fire. 
The  letters  that  remain,  and  which  are  distinct  and  well 
formed,  are  these : — 

D.M. 

DAGVALD.    MI 

PAN  .  VIXIT  .  A 

PVSINNA 

XTITVI, 
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Which  may  be  read — 

Dub  Manibufl, 

Dagraldas  Miles  Pannonicas  Tixit  annis  .  .  . 

PuBmna  sua  oonjox  tituhun  posuit. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory 

of  Dagraldas,  a  • 

soldier  of  Pannonia, 
fitHn  Pusinna,  his  wife.' 

The  inscription  has  been  erased  from  the  other.  Another 
stone  of  still  greater  interest  was  found  here,  furnishing  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  erection  of  the  mile-castles  by  Hadrian. 
From  the  annexed  cut,  it  will  at  once  be 
perceived  that  it  is  a  dupUcate  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, already  described,  in  which  the  second 
legion  endeavours  to  perpetuate  its  name, 
and  those  of  its  emperor,  Hadrian,  and 
Aulus  Platorius  Nepos,  his  legate.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  castellum  and 
the  Wall  were  built  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  parties ;  if  Hadrian  therefore 
built  the  one,  the  other  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Severus. 

Two  small  silver  coins  were  found  amongst  the  rubbish 
within  the  castellum,  one  of  Vespasian,  the  other  of  Marcus 
AureUus.  Although  their  testimony  is  of  a  negative  character, 
it  voll  be  observed  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
that  the  castle  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  with 
the  opinion  already  hazarded,  that  it  was  dismantled  at  an 
early  period.  There  were  also  found  large  pieces  of  earthen- 
ware, chiefly  of  the  coarser  kinds,  and  fragments  of  millstones 
formed  of  lava,  which  show  that  cuUnary  operations  were 
carried  on  within  these  cold  bare  walls ;  some  soUtary  oyster- 
shells  among  the  rubbish,  bore  testimony  to  the  attachment  of 
the  Romans  to  this  article  of  luxury.  The  mile-castle  is  very 
nearly  midway  between  the  seas. 

*  ArchadologiA  .£liana,  voL  it,  p.  68. 
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Besides  the  articles  already  enumerated,  there  were  picked 
up  within  the  castellum  some  large  glass  beads  of  somewhat 
singular  appearance  (Plate  VII,  figs.  6,  8),  a  bronze  orna- 
ment, probably  the  boss  of  a  shield  (Plate  VIII,  fig.  2),  and  a 
fibula  of  brass.  The  whole  of  these  relics  are  safely  depo- 
sited in  the  Collection  of  Antiquities  at  Chesters.  The  interest- 
ing building  is  happily  upon  an  estate  belonging  to  John 
Clayton,  Esq. ;  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  will  therefore  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  it. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south  of  the  castellum 
is  a  spring  of  excellent  water.  Near  it,  about  midway 
between  the  Vallum  and  the  Wall,  an  altar  to  Apollo  was 
lately  discovered,  which  will  afterwards  be  described. 

A  road  leads  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mile-castle  to  the 
town  of  Haltwhistle,  in  the  sheltered  valley  of  the  Tyne, 
whither,  should  the  shades  of  evening  be  approaching,  the 
way-worn  antiquary  may  be  glad  to  bend  his  steps.  At  the 
point  where  the  path  joins  the  modem  Military  Road,  a 
Roman  camp  will  be  observed.  On  the  sides  which  are  most 
exposed,  double  and  triple  lines  of  earth-works  have  been 
raised.  The  rock  on  the  western  face  of  the  ground  where 
the  camp  stands,  has  been  wrought  by  the  Romans  for  stones, 
and  the  camp  has  given  them  temporary  protection.  It  was 
here  that  the  inscription  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  leg.  vi,  v, 
was  discovered  in  1847,  as  already  mentioned,  p.  64.  The 
quarry,  not  being  required  for  the  use  of  the  district,  was 
shortly  afterwards  closed. 

The  Castle  Hill  at  Haltwhistle  is,  apparently,  a  diluvial 
deposit ;  ramparts,  still  quite  distinct,  run  round  the  margin 
of  its  summit.  Several  peel-houses  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity, 
will  interest  the  antiquary.^ 


1  A  dilapidated  building,  near,  the  east  end  of  the  town,  illustrates  some  of  the 
poculiarities  of  this  species  of  border  fortress.  The  lower  portion  of  it  was  deroted  to 
the  reception  of  cattle — the  upper  was  occupied  by  the  family.  The  floor  of  the  second 
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To  those  who  cherish  the  religious  views  of  the  early 
Anglican  reformers,  it  will  be  interesting  to  remember,  that 
this  is  the  native  district  of  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  and 
martyr.  Willimoteswick  Castle,  his  reputed  birthplace,  is  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  about  three  miles  below 
Haltwhistle.i 

Rejoining  the  Wall,  Haltwhistle-bum-head  is  the  first 
object  of  interest  that  we  meet  with  in  our  course  westward. 
The  Bum,  to  which  important  reference  will  presently  be 
made,  is  derived  from  the  overflowings  of  Greenlee  Lake. 
Between  its  source,  and  the  gap  by  which  it  passes  the  ridge 
on  which  the  Wall  stands,  it  is  called  the  Caw-bum ;  below 
that  point  it  bears  the  name  of  Hdtwhistle-bum. 

As  the  vridth  of  the  defile,  and  the  passage  of  the  stream, 
render  this  a  weak  point  in  the  barrier,  the  two  lines  of  forti- 
fication approach  very  near  to  each  other ;  they  afterwards 
again  diverge. 

Westward  of  Bum-head  farmhouse,  the  fosse  is  boldly 
developed,  but  the  Wall  is  traceable  only  in  the  ruins  of  its 
foundation.  As  we  proceed  onwards  to  Great  Chesters,  the 
foundations  of  a  mile-castle  which  has  stood  half  to  the  north 
of  the  WaD,  and  half  within  it,  may  be,  though  not  without 
careful  scrutiny,  observed.  The  tower  which  formerly  stood 
at  Portgate  is  the  only  other  known  example  of  a  similar 
arrangement. 


story  consists  of  stone  flags  liud  upon  massive  beams  of  oak,  very  roughly  dressed. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  has  probably  been  to  prevent  the  enemy,  who  might 
get  possession  of  the  lower  part  of  the  building  without  being  able  to  take  the  upper 
part  by  storm,  from  applying,  with  much  success  at  least,  fire  to  the  floor.  The  stone 
slates  of  the  roof  were  generally  fiistened  with  the  bones  of  sheeps*  trotters — a  most 
durable  fastening — instead  of  wooden  pins ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  original  roof  has 
been  removed. 

1  Whilst  lying  in  prison,  and  cheerfully  waiting  for  the  tame  when  he  should  be 
offered,  his  mind  reverted  to  the  scenes  and  companions  of  his  youth.  In  a  letter,  in 
which,  as  one  "  minding  to  take  a  far  journey,*'  he  bids  farewell  to  his  loving  rehitivee, 
he  specifies  many  of  the  well-known  localities  of  this  district,  tlira  their  places  of 
residence. 
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iESICA,  or  Great  Chesters,  is  the  tenth  stationary  camp 
on  the  line  of  the  Wall.  Its  superficial  contents  are  3  acres, 
86  poles.  In  Gordon's  day  some  portions  of  the  stone  wall 
which  surrounded  it  were  standing  12  and  13  feet  high;  at 
present  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  ramparts  and  fosse 
are  clearly  defined.  The  southern  gateway  may  be  traced ; 
it  is  nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western  side.  A  double 
rampart  of  earth  seems  to  have  given  additional  security  to 
the  western  side,  which,  by  situation,  is  the  weakest.  A 
vaulted  room  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  still  answers  very 
correctly  to  the  description  given  of  it  in  1800  by  Dr.  Lingard, 
(quoted  by  Hodgson,  II,  iii,  203.) 

"  It  is  6i  feet  square,  nnd  6  feet  liigh.  It  was  descended  by  steps,  and  had, 
at  the  opposite  end  to  its  entrance,  a  sort  of  bench,  raised  on  mason  work, 
2i  feet  wide  and  high,  and  covered  with  a  slab  of  stone.  The  roof  consisted 
of  six  similar  and  contiguous  arches  of  stone,  each  15  inches  broad.  It  had 
also  one  pillar.  The  floor  had  on  it  a  great  quantity  of  ashes,  was  flagged, 
and  on  raising  one  of  the  stones,  a  spring  gushed  out,  which  converted  the 
vault  into  a  well.** 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south  of  the  station,  in 
a  field  which  has  for  years  been  furrowed  by  the  plough,  the 
remains  of  a  building  of  somewhat  rude  construction  have 
just  been  discovered.  Its  floor,  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  usual  compost,  is  nearly  a  foot  thick.  Further  examina- 
tion would  probably  disclose,  in  this  vicinity,  numerous 
suburban  buildings,  which  at  present  are  buried. 

An  ancient  road  leads  from  the  southern  gateway  of  the 
station  to  the  great  military  way  which  ran  from  Cilurnum  to 
Magna. 

The  station  of  iEsiCA,  according  to  the  Notitia,  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  cohora  prima  Astorum.  Horsley  (writing  in 
1731)  observes,  that  no  inscriptions  had  been  found  here 
mentioning  the  first  cohort  of  the  Asti,  or  any  other  cohort. 
In  1761,  however,  an  inscription  was  dug  up  in  this  station, 
which  is  now  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  recording  that  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (200 
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years  before  the  date  of  the  Notitia)  the  "  cohors  secunda 
Asturum"  rebuilt  a  granary  here  which  had  fallen  into  decay 
from  age — "  horreum  vetustate  conlabsum."  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  spelling  of  **  Asturum"  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
inscription  at  Cilurnum,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  second 
cohort,  either  of  the  Asti  or  Astures,  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
as  part  of  the  Roman  auxiliary  forces  in  Britain. 

Near  the  eastern  gateway  of  the  station  there  has  been 
lately  dug  up  a  large  mural  tablet,  shown  in  the  woodcut,  and 
bearing  the  following  inscription : 


ncp.  OJB0.  trai[a]k.  hadria 

KO  ATO.  p[aTBI]  P[aTRLE]. 

To  the  emperor  CsBar  Trajanus  Hadria- 
nus  Augustus,  the  fSither  of  hia  country. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  slab  has  been  derived  from  the 
Vallum,  which  is  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
station.^  Why  the  upper  part  of  the  tablet  was  left  blank 
does  not  appear ;  enough,  however,  has  been  inserted  to  sup- 
port the  theory,  that  Hadrian  built  the  Wall.  Although 
several  of  the  stations  were  probably  built  before  the  Wall, 
and  were  quite  independent  of  it,  this  can  scarcely  have  been 

'   Preeen-ed  in  the  Collection  of  Antiquities  at  Chesters. 
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one  of  them ;  its  position  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  called 
into  existence  in  order  to  accommodate  the  mural  garrison. 

Celtic  authorities  all  agree  in  tracing  the  name  ^Esica  to  a 
word  signifying  water.  The  propriety  of  such  an  appellation 
does  not  at  first  sight  appear.  The  camp  is  far  from  either 
the  eastern  or  western  sea ;  no  lake  is  visible  fix)m  its  ram- 
parts ;  the  only  water  which  is  near  is  the  Haltwhistle  Bum, 
a  somewhat  tiny  stream.  The  low  ground  to  the  south  has  a 
fenny  aspect,  but  the  station  itself  stands  high  and  dry,  though 
upon  a  part  of  the  mural  ridge  less  elevated  than  usual.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  it  may  have  derived  its  name  from  an 
aqueduct  which  leads  the  water  from  the  Greenlee-lough  to 
the  camp.  As  this  watercourse  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
notice  of  writers  upon  the  Wall,  and  is  a  work  of  considerable 
interest,  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  it  may  be  allow- 
able. My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by  Mr.  Edward 
Lowes,  the  farm-tenant,  at  Great  Chestefs. 

THE   WATEBCOUBSE   AT  ^ESICA. 

The  camp,  though  not.  greatly  elevated,  stands  higher  than  the  ground, 
either  north  or  south  of  it.  The  country  to  the  north,  though  generally  flat, 
is  studded  with  numerous  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  On  the  sides  of  some 
of  these,  about  two-thirds  up,  may  be  noticed  a  line  that  reminds  the  spec- 
tator of  the  parallel  road^  in  Glenroy  and  other  places.  On  examination,  it 
is  found  to  be  an  artificial  cutting,  made  with  evident  reference  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  water  level.  The  sections  given  in  Plate  XVI,  show  its  size 
and  form.  In  some  places  the  water  stands  in  it  yet ;  in  others  a  mass  of 
peat  fills  it ;  and  very  frequently,  where  the  channel  has  been  obliterated,  its 
course  is  shown  by  a  line  of  rushes,  which  grow  on  the  damp  ground. 
Wherever  the  watercourse  can  be  distinctly  discerned,  it  has  been  laid  down 
in  the  accompanying  plan  by  a  green  line ;  where  the  traces  of  it  are  lost,  the 
line  of  the  water  level  has  been  pursued,  and  is  indicated  by  dots  of  the  same 
colour. 

The  whole  length  of  the  watercourse  is  six  miles;  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  is  little  more  than  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  It  takes  its  com- 
mencement at  the  Saughyrig-washpool,  which  is  formed  by  the  occasional 
damming  up  of  the  Caw-bum,  at  about  a  mile  from  its  exit  from  the  Green- 
lee-lough.   In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bum,  the  side  of  the  watercourse 
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next  the  rivulet  which  would  be  endai^ered  by  the  OTerfiowiug  of  the  natund 
stream,  is  made  up  with  flat  stones  put  ih  endwise,  some  of  which  stiU  remain 
as  shown  in  the  section  at  B,  in  the  plan.  In  its  course  to  the  station,  in 
order  at  once  to  preserve  the  level,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  forced 
embankments  or  Bt<me  aqueducts,  it  is  taken  along  the  sides  of  the  moderately 
elevated  hills  which  rise  from  the  plain.  So  ingenioudy  is  this  done,  that 
onoe  only  has  it  been  necessary  to  cross  a  valley  by  an  artificial  mound  of 
earth.  This  has  been  at  a  spot  between  the  third  and  fourth  mile  of  the 
watercourse,  and  which  is  still  known  in  the  district  by  the  name  of  Benks 
Bridge,  though  probably  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  aware  of  Uie  evident 
origin  of  the  term.  Some  ingenuity  has  been  employed  in  fixing  ^  site  of 
this  mound.  It  is  placed  in  that  part  of  the  valley  where  there  is  a  slight 
descent  on  each  side  of  it ;  the  drainage  of  the  surface  is  thus  provided  for 
without  the  use  of  a  culvert ;  the  surface  water  on  the  west,  naturally  making 
for  the  Haltwhistle-bum,  that  on  the  east  for  the  river  Tipalt.  The  mound 
which  has  taken  the  watercourse  across  the  valley,  at  Benks  Bridge,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  having  probably  been  absorbed,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
by  the  mossy  ground  on  whidi  it  stood.  The  whole  fall  of  the  watercourse, 
reckoning  from  the  Washpool  to  the  bottom  of  the  arched  chamber  in  the 
centre  of  the  station  is  thirty  feet.  This  is  distributed  over  its  entire  length 
in  the  way  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


ft.  in. 
Commencing  at  A     ...    0    0 
m.  /.  c. 
006B 2  10&1L 


1  5 

2  4 
8  4i 

4  9 


...     3  10 

...     3  7 

...  8  7 

...  8  6 

...  3  7 

...  4  0 

.     .     .  4  U 

...  3  7 

...  8  6 

...  8  10 

...  5  9 

...  11  4 

9i  D 11  2 


0 

8i 
6i 


1     3i 
3    2i 


0  C 
5  . 
61    . 


m.f. 
At  2  6 
2 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 


8    5 


Jt.  in. 
11  10 
14  4 
21  6 
23  7 
28    6 

8 29  10 

6 26    3 

4 


c. 

Ot       . 

5  £. 
0  .  . 
8   .     . 

6  .     . 


&1L 


»s 


6    0 


North  End,     )    ^r 
Brake  Bridge,  j   *^ 

0       BooOiBnd.Da       29     7 

6 29    9 

8 29  11 

6i      ....  28    6 

4 28  11 

5 29    0 

(  PrMent  bottom  *) 
(,       of  atatioa.       ) 


The  nature  of  the  ground  threw  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
en^eer,  which  accounts  for  the  exceedingly  tortuous  nature  of  the  track 
pursued.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  without  the  aid  of  accurate  levelling 
instruments,  any  one  could  be  so  fully  assured  that  the  requisite  fall  existed 
as  to  venture  upon  the  task  of  its  formation.     The  workmen  in  the  execution 
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of  the  design  probably  drew  the  water  along  with  them  as  they  proceeded. 
In  one  place,  (G)  they  seem  to  have  made  to*  free  with  the  fall,  and  after 
proceeding  for  some  distance  (upwards  of  a  furlong),  have  retraced  their  steps, 
and  constructed  the  cutting  at  a  higher  level.  In  crossing  the  valleys,  there 
is  sometimes  an  unusual  loss  of  fall.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the 
third  mile  (E)  where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  level  of  the  course,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  slack,  of  nearly  ten  feet.  This  valley  is  permeated  by  a 
streamlet,  and  to  take  the  water  across  it  at  the  level  previously  preserved, 
a  stone  aqueduct  would  have  been  necessary.  Appearances  seem  to  indicate 
that  an  easier  plan  was  adopted.  A  dam  being  formed  across  the  hanging 
side  of  the  valley,  the  water  of  the  course  was  allowed  to  deliver  itself  freely 
into  it,  and  eventually  rising  after  the  manner  of  a  mill-head  to  the  level  of 
the  course  on  the  western  side,  pursued  its  way  as  before.  That  this  plan 
was  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  design  of  the  architect  seems  evident ;  for  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  a  second  cutting  (E)  has  been  made  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  other,  apparently  with  the  view  of  leading  the  water  more 
gradually  to  the  lower  point. 

Unfortunately  all  traces  of  the  watercourse  are  lost  for  some  distance 
before  approaching  the  station ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  where  it 
entered  it,  if  it  did  so  at  all. 

l%at  some  important  object  was  gained  by  the  formation  of  so  long  a 
cutting  is  undoubted ;  but  what  that  object  was  is  a  perplexing  question.  It 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  garrison  at  ^sica  were  dependent  for  their 
daily  supply  of  so  important  an  article  as  water  upon  an  open  cutting  outside 
the  Barrier.  The  feeblest  of  their  foes  could,  in  an  instant,  cut  off  the  pro- 
vision. No  doubt  the  country,  for  some  distance  north  of  the  Wall,  was  held 
in  subjection  by  the  Roman  forces,  but  when  the  Wall  was  built,  and  the 
station  planned,  such  was  not  the  case.  The  station  itself  is  not  destitute  of 
water.  A  well,  sunk  some  years  ago,  to  the  depth  of  twenty-four  feet,  yields 
to  the  tenants  of  the  farm-house  an  unfailing  supply.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  water  brought  by  the  cutting  was  to  give  to  the  north  rampart  of  the 
station  the  advantage  of  a  wet  ditch.  By  throwing  an  embankment  across 
the  depression  on  the  north  of  the  station,  as  it  begins  to  slope  down  to  the 
bed  of  the  Haltwhistle-bum,  a  considerable  body  of  water  would  lodge  here. 
The  station  of  iEsiCA  was  an  important  one.  In  a  particidarly  wild  district, 
at  an  unusual  distance  from  the  great  lines  of  Roman  communication,  and 
close  beside  the  great  opening  in  the  mural  ridge,  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Forest  of  Lowes  effect  a  passage  to  the  low  grounds,  it  would  be  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Although  somewhat  elevated  above 
the  ground  north  of  the  Wall,  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  impregnable  on 
that  quarter.  A  body  of  water  collected  here  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  still 
greater  distance  might  not  be  beneath  the  attention  of  the  garrison.     Any 
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temporary  interference  with  the  aqueduct  would  in  this  case  be  productive  of 
no  inconvenience.  The  existepce  of  a  watercourse  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the 
Wall  at  HuNNUM,  which  may  have  served  a  similar  purpose,  has  ahready  been 
noticed.  At  Bremen lUM,  High  Rochester,  some  guttered  stones,  covered 
with  flags,  were  recently  found  lying  in  a  direction  which  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  they  brought  water  from  some  springs  outside  the  station  to  the 
eastern  moat. 

In  the  Archaeologia  -^lliana*  is  a  plan  and  description  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct, which  brought  wat<3r  from  some  distant  rivulets  to  the  station  at  Lan- 
chester.  It  consists  of  two  branches,  the  longer  of  which  is  nearly  four  miles 
in  extent.  Earthen  embankments,  to  preserve  the  level,  are  occasionally  used 
in  both  of  them,  and,  as  they  run  over  sandy  ground,  the  bottom  of  them  has 
been  puddled.  The  two  Hues,  after  uniting,  deliver  their  water  into  a 
reservoir  outside  the  station,  near  to  its  south-west  comer.  That  the  water 
of  this  aqueduct  cannot  have  been  used  for  domestic  purposes  appears  from 
what  Hodgson,  the  author  of  the  paper,  adds — **  Several  wells  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  discovered  here  by  labourers,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls, 
and  there  is  a  plentiful  spring  at  a  short  distance  from  where  the  bath  stood." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  object  served,  the  watercourseat  MaiCA.  is 
a  striking  memorial  of  the  skill,  forethought,  and  industry  of  the  Boman 
garrisons.  At  the  present  day,  in  a  highly  civilized  country,  and  after  the 
enjoyment  of  a  long  period  of  internal  peace,  we  are  but  beginning  to  see  the 
necessity  of  bringing  water  from  a  distance  into  our  large  towns.  An  indi- 
vidual garrison,  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  war,  scrupled  not,  even  fourteen 
or  sixteen  centuries  ago,  for  some  purpose  which  they  thought  important,  to 
cut  a  watercourse  six  miles  long  I 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  too,  that  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period, 
the  cutting  should  be  distinctly  visible  through  so  large  a  portion  of  its  track. 

The  view  which  is  here  taken  of  the  object  of  the  watercourse  is  not 
given  because  it  is  absolutely  satisfactory,  but  because  it  presents  the  fewest 
difficulties.  We  might  have  expected  that  if  a  miniature  lake  had  been 
formed  on  the  north  of  the  station,  some  remains  of  the  embankment  necessary 
to  confine  its  waters  would  appear ;  none  are,  however,  to  be  observed.  The 
soil,  on  being  turned  up,  has  not  the  black  and  sludgy  aspect,  which  might 
be  anticipated,  but  is  of  a  yeUow  hue ;  the  bottom  of  a  pond  at  Wall  Mill, 
which  was  drained  within  living  memory,  has,  however,  a  precisely  similar 
appearance. 

To  the  south  of  Great  Cheaters  is  Wall  Mill,  near  to  which 
the  burying  ground  of  the  station  seems  to  have  been.    Brand 


Arch,  ^liana,  i,  118. 
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observed  here  several  remarkable  barrows,  and  was  shown 
some  of  the  graves  which  had  been  opened.  "  They  con- 
sisted" he  tells  us,  *'  of  side  stones  set  down  into  the  earth, 
and  covered  at  top  with  other  larger  stones/'  He  took  them 
to  be  very  early  Christian  sepulchres ;  this  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. The  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  has  obUterated 
all  traces  of  the  cemetery. 

The  Romans  systematically  avoided  intra-mural  interments. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables : 

HOMINEM   MOETUUM    IN    URBE   NE    SEPELITO   NEVE   UBITO. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  history  of  the 
republic,  attention  should  have  been  turned  to  this  subject, 
and  that  in  a  digest  of  legislation  so  brief  as  that  referred  to, 
this  should  form  one  of  the  enactments. 

Shortly  after  leaving  ^sica,  the  crags  again  appear,  and 
the  Wall  ascends  the  heights.  For  some  distance  little  more 
than  the  foundation  courses  remain  in  situ.  Shortly  after 
passing  Cockmount  farmhouse  we  meet  with  several  pieces  of 
the  Wall,  which  are  four  or  five  courses  high,  on  its  north 
side ;  and  eventually  we  come  to  a  long  and  remarkably  well- 
built  strip,  with  eight  and  nine,  and  in  one  place  ten  courses 
of  facing  stones.  The  south  face  of  the  Wall  is  much  broken 
down,  and  is  heaped  up  with  rubbish.  On  coming  opposite 
to  OUalee  farmhouse  the  Wall  is  again  reduced  to  a  most 
pitiable  condition.  The  earth-works  are  seen  in  the  valley 
below,  covered  with  the  whin,  called  by  botanists  Genista 
Anglica,  The  continuous  sandstone  ridge  is  deeply  scarred 
with  ancient  quarries.^  A  truncated  pyramid  of  stones  and 
earth,  used  by  the  ordnance  surveyors,  has  been  left  upon  the 
elevated  ridge,  called  Mucklebank  Crag.  Here  the  view  is 
most  extensive;  Skiddaw,  Crossfell,  and  other  celebrated 
summits,  show  themselves  on  the  south,  and  Bumswark,  a 

*  Hodgson's  Northumberland,  II,  iii,  293. 
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peculiar  flat-topped  eminence,  and  several  more  distant  hills 
rise  on  the  north. 

The  next  defile  that  we  reacdi  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  is 
denominated  Walltown  crags.  Walltown  consists  of  a  sin^e 
house>  which,  though  now  occupied  by  the  tenant  o(  the  fitrm, 
bears  marks  of  having  formerly  been  a  place  of  strength,  and 
the  residence  of  persons  of  consideration.  It  was  formerly  the 
property  of  John  Ridley  the  brother  of  the  Martyr. 

In  the  crevices  of  the  whin  rock,  near  the  house,  chives 
grow  abundantly.  The  general  opinion  of  the  country  is,  that 
they  are  the  produce  of  plants  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  who 
were  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  this  and  kindred  vegetables. 
This  belief  is  but  a  modification  of  the  more  extended  state- 
ments of  our  earliest  writers  on  the  Wall.  Sampson  Erdes- 
wicke,  in  1574,  says — 

"  The  Skotts  lyches,  or  surgeoms,  do  yerely  repayr  to  the  sayd  Boman 
Wall  next  to  thes,  (Caer  Vurron)  to  gether  sundry  herbs  for  surgery ;  for  that 
it  is  thought  that  the  Eomaynes  there  by  had  planted  most  nedefull  herbes 
for  sundiy  purposes ;  but  howsoever  it  was,  these  herbes  are  fownd  very 
wholesome." 

Camden  gives  an  account  precisely  similar. 

On  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  gap,  and  near  the  line  of 
the  Wall,  is  a  well,  which,  in  the  district,  is  generally  called 
King  Arthur's  Well.  Brand,  however,  gives  a  different 
account  of  it : — 

"  At  WaUtown,  I  saw  the  well  wherein  Paulinus  is  said  to  have  baptized 
King  Ecfrid.  It  has  evidently  been  enclosed,  which  indicates  something 
remarkable  in  so  open  and  wild  a  country.  Some  wrought  stones  lay  near  it. 
The  water  is  very  cool  and  fine." 

The  western  ascent  is  steep.  Hutton  tells  us  he  was  some- 
times obliged  to  crawl  on  all  fours.  On  the  summit  ^re  evi- 
dent traces  of  a  mile-castle. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  line. 
The  mural  ridge,  divided  by  frequent  breaks  into  as  many 
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isolated  crags,  is  denominated  the  Nine  Nicks  of  Thirlwall. 
The  view  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  is  extensive ;  stunted  trees 
miite  with  the  craggy  character  of  the  rock  in  giving  variety 
to  the  foreground.  The  Wall  adheres,  with  tolerable  per- 
tinacity,  to  the  edge  of  the  crags,  and  hence  pursues  a  course 
that  is  by  no  means   direct.     The  accompanying  woodcut, 


which  exhibits  the  view  looking  eastwards,  shews  the  zig-zag 
path  which  it  adopts.  Nearly  all  our  historians  agree  in 
stating  that  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Wall  now 
remaining,  are  on  Walltown  Crags.  Certain  it  is  that  all  who 
have  examined  the  other  parts  of  the  Wall  with  care,  will  visit 
this  with  peculiar  pleasure ;  but  such  are  the  varied  features 
which  each  section  of  the  Barrier  presents,  and  the  consequent 
interest  which  each  excites,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  part,  on  the  whole,  is  most  worthy  of  attention. 

For  a  considerable  distance  along  the  crags,  the  Wall  is  in 
excellent  preservation,  presenting,  on  the  north  side,  in  several 
places,  ten  courses  of  facing-stones,  and  in  one,  twelve.  In 
the  highest  part  it  is  eight  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  nine 
feet  thick.     The  woodcut  here  introduced  is  from  a  sketch  by 
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Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  and  shows  one  of  the  best  preserved 
portions  of  this  part  of  the  Wall  on  its  north  side.  The 
Military  Way  may  in  many  places  be  seen,  avoiding  very 
dexterously  the  more  abrupt  declivities  of  its  rocky  path. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  was  famihar  with  this  part  of  the  line ; 
and  here  he  probably  penned  the  verses,  which  he  addressed, — 

"TO  A  LADY,  WITH  FLOWEBS  FBOM  THE  EOMAN  WALL. 

"  Take  these  flowers,  which,  purple  waving, 

On  the  ruined  rampart  grew. 
Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 

Home's  imperial  standards  flew. 

•*  Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 

Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there : 
They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 

Wild-flower  vnreaths  for  beauty's  hair." 

At  length  the  cMs,  which  extend  in  a  nearly  unbroken 
series  from  Sewingshields  to  Carvoran,  sink  into  a  plain,  and 
the  fertility  and  the  beauty  of  a  well-cultivated  country  re- 
appear. 

However  pleasing  the  change,  the  traveller  will  not  fail 
occasionally  to  look  back  upon  the  road  he  has  trod,  and  view 
with  secret  satisfaction  those  bold  and  airy  heights  which  so 
well  symbolize  the  austere  and  undaunted  spirit  of  that  great 
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people  whose  works  he  is  contemplating ;  and  when  in  after 
years,  and  it  may  be  in  some  region  hi  distant,  the  image  of 
them  rises  in  his  imagination,  he  will  be  ready  to  exclaim — 

"  I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow." 

MAGNA^  the  modem  Carvoran,  lies  to  the  south  both  of 
the  Vallum  and  the  Wall.  The  nature  of  tiiie  ground  in  its 
neighbourhood  seems  to  have  dictated  this  arrangement.  The 
Wall  occupies  the  edge  of  a  strip  of  elevated  ground,  the 
benefit  of  which,  as  a  position  of  strength  agamst  an  enemy, 
it  was  desirable  not  to  lose.  Had  the  station  been  placed  as 
usual  on  the  line  of  the  Wall,  the  Vallum,  in  skirting  its 
southern  rampart,  would  have  been  brought  into  a  swamp 
that  occupies  the  veXhy  between  the  high  ground  on  which 
the  Wall  stimds,  and  the  «omewhat  commanding  site  of  the 
station.  Both  the  lines  of  the  Barrier  have  therefore  been 
allowed  to  pursue  their  parallel  course  nearly  together,  and 
the  station  has  been  placed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
within  the  Wall,  on  a  {^atfc»rm,  which  is  sufficiently  defended 
on  the  south  by  the  declitity  that  slopes  from  it  to  the  modem 
villi^e  of  Greenhead. 

It  is  not  impossible  however  that  Magna  may  have  been 
one  of  Agricoia's  forts,  the  valley,  through  which  the  river 
Tipalt  flows,,requiring  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  resist- 
ing the  aggressions  of  the  Caledonians. 

The  station  inclosed  an  area  of  four  acres  and  a  half. 
Having,  a  few  years  ago,  been  brought  under  tillage,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  even  its  outline  can  now  be  traced ;  some  frag- 
ments of  the  north  rampart  however  remain  and  the  north 
fosse  is  distinct.^ 


^  The  owner  of  the  ground  wm  pn>Toked  to  obliterate  the  ronains  of  this  ancient 
city,  in  oonaecjuenoe  of  the  yianner  in  which  curiosity-mongers  (not  antiquaries)  tres- 
passed on  hlB  fields,  in  their  way  to  the  station,  instead  of  taking  the  beaten  track. 
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In  the  front  of  the  farmhouse  is  built  up  a  Roman  altar, 
apparently  without  an  inscription.  In  the  garden  and  behind 
the  dwelling  are  several  other  interesting  memorials  of  Roman 
occupation.  Amongst  them  are  broken  capitals  and  fragments 
of  columns,  coping-stones^  gutter-stones,  and  troughs  of 
various  shapes  and  rude  construction.  Several  bases  of 
coliunns  he  scattered  about,  the  prevailing  form  of  which  is 
square,  as  shown  in  Plate  XIII,  fig.  5 ;  one  of  them  is,  how- 
ever, of  circular  shape,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  cable-pattern 
moulding,  resembling  the  Housesteads'  pedestal,  given  in 
Plate  XI.^  There  are  also  preserved  here  a  small  altar,  in 
excellent  condition,  inscribed  d[e]o  belatvcadro,  some  im- 
perfect altars,  several  centurial  stones,  a  broken  eflSgy  of  the 
bird  of  Jove,  a  pair  of  bronze  shears  (figured  of  the  ftill  size 
on  Plate  XTV,  fig.  1),  evidently,  from  their  proportions,  meant 
to  be  handled  by  fair  fingers,  fragments  of  Samian  ware  and 
amphorae,  a  few  beads,  and  some  implements  of  iron. 

The  NoUtia  places  at  Magna  the  Tribune  of  the  second 
cohort  of  the  Dalmatians.  No  inscriptions  have  been  found 
at  Carvoran,  mentioning  these  troops ;  so  that  the  identification 

of  the  station  with  the  ancient 

IJH^   Magna  depends  upon  its  posi- 
C  I  V  1    T  A  S       *^®^  between  Great  Chesters  and 
Birdoswald,   as   compared  with 
DVAAA/^^^    the   order   of   the  NotiHa  hst. 
. .     ^m    Two  inscriptions  have  been  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Carvoran,  which 
render  it  probable  that  a  detachment  of  troops  from  the  south 
of  Britain  was  occasionally  employed  here.     One  of  them, 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  reads  Civitas  Dumni  ;  the  other  Civitas 

^  I  have  been  strongly  reminded  of  these  circular  pedestals  by  the  %ures  of  the 
columns  of  the  Boman  part  of  Beculver  church,  given  (p.  198)  in  Mr.  C.  Boach  Smith's 
admirable  work  on  Bichborough  and  Beculver.  The  northern  examples  are,  however, 
of  coarser  workmanship  than  the  southern  seem  to  have  been ;  the  moulding  that 
encircles  the  Carvoran  specimen  resembles  straw-ropes  rather  than  carefully  &bricated 
cables. 
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DuMNONi.  The  Dumnonii  were  a  people  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  occupying  also,  in  Horsley's  opinion,  a  part  of 
Somersetshire.^  They  made  no  resisttmce  to  the  Romans  on 
their  first  colonizing  the  country,  or  ever  revolted  against  them 
afterwards.^  It  is  curious  to  see  the  Roman  policy,  of  making 
tribes  already  subdued  conquer  others,  carried  into  effect  in 
our  own  i^and. 

In  the  inn  at  Glenwhelt  are  preserved  a  magnificent  pair  of 
stag's  horns,  nearly  perfect,  which  were  found  in  the  well  of 
the  station ;   each  antler  is  a  yard  long.     A  drawing  of  them 


is  here  given,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  species  of  deer  which  then  frequented  the  forests  of  Britain. 
The  well  was  square.     In  the  possession  of  the  Society  of 


1  BritanniA  Bonuma,  p.  869. 


*  Hist.  Northumberland,  II,  iii,  205. 
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Antiquaries^  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  are  several  vahiable  in 
scribed  stones  derived  from  this  station,  which  have  bam  pre- 
sented by  Colonel  Coukon,  of  Blenldnsop  H^. 

Magna,  during  the  days  of  Roman  occupation,  must  have 
been  a  place  oi  considerable  importance.  Not  only  did  the 
road  which  lead  directly  from  Cilurnum,  come  up  to  it,  but 
the  Maiden  Way,  from  Whitley  Castle  and  the  south,  entered 
its  southern  portal. 

Rejoining  tl^  lines  of  the  Barrio,  we  find  them  about  to 
descend  into  the  valley  watered  by  the  Tipalt,  insanieM 
Jlumen,  as  Camden  calls  it.  The  moat  of  the  Wall  is  peculiarly 
well  developed,  that  of  the  Vallum,  though  less  so,  is-  still 
distinct ;  they  are  exactly  parallel  to  each  other.  Before  the 
traveller  forsakes  his  present  elevation,  it  will  be  well  for  him 
to  mark  the  westward  course  of  the  objects  of  his^tudy,  lest 
he  lose  their  track  in  the  swampy  ground  fronting  Thirlwall 
Castle.  A  valley  of  considerable  extent  stretches  before  him ; 
on  the  north  brow  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles, 
Gilsland  Spa  is  situated ;  the  works  of  the  Barrier  stand  upon 
its  southern  edge.  The  trough  of  the  north  fosse  may  easily 
be  discerned  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  railway. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  of  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Romans  in  the  construction  of  a  double  line  of  forti- 
fication, was  the  inclosure  of  a  space  of  ground  which  might  be 
cultivated  by  the  garrison,  and  where  their  cattle  might  graze 
in  security.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  the  Wall  would  have 
been  draxhi  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  wide  and  fruitful 
valley  of  Gilsland,  and  the  Vallum  along  its  southern  edge. 

Thirlwall  Castle  is,  as  Hutchinson  calls  it,  "  a  dark,  melan- 
choly fortress,"  of  the  middle  age.^  It  was,  for  many  centuries, 

'  Thirl,  from  the  Saxon  ihiriuM%  ngnifies  to  pisroe,  to  bore.  It  is  geDerafly  rap- 
posed,  thftt  this  afcrang^iold  derived  its  name  frmn  the  Soote  hmrmg  hnkea  tium^h 
the  Wall  here.  It  maj,  however,  hare  takeO  it  from  the  sliiice  or  bridge  whei^  the 
Tiwer  passed  timragfa  the  Wall ;  tMrl,  says  Hutchinson,  being  frequently  applied  to  the 
opening  left  in  moor  fenoes  for  sheep  to  pass  through.  , 
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previous  to  its  purchase  by  the  ancestors  of  the  ead  of  Carlisle, 
the  residence  of  an  ancient  NorthumbHan  family  of  the  name 
of  Thirlwall.  Amongst  the  witnesses  examined  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  famoils  suit  between  the  families  of  Scrope  and 
Grosvenor,  for  the  right  to  bear  the  shield  "azure,  a  bend  or," 
which  was  opened  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1385,  before 
King  Richard  II,  in  person,  was  John  Thirlwall,  an  esquire  of 
Northumberland.  The  witness  related  what  he  had  heard  on 
the  subject  of  the  dispute,  from  his  father,  who  "  died  at  the 
age  of  145,  and  was  when  he  died  the  oldest  esquire  in  all  the 
UOTth,  and  had  been  in  arms  in  his  time  sixty-nine  years." 
^  Such  is  the  language  of  the  record  of  these  proceedings,  pre- 
served in  the  Tower  of  London. 

This  locaUty  may  also  bring  to  the  reader's  remembrance 
the  lines  Ih  Marmion-;- 

"  The  whiles  a  Northern  harp^  rude 
Chaunted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 
*How  thejlerce  Tkirlwalls,  and  BicUeys  all. 
Stout  IFUlmondsmck, 
^^jfd  ffardridinff  Dick, 

And  Hughie  (if  Hawdon,  and  Will  o*  the  Wall, 
Have  set  on  Sir  Albany  Featherdonhaugh, 
And  taken  kU  life  ai  the  Deadman^B-shaw* — " 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  "  ancient  ditty,"  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  at  length  in  a  note  as  a  genuine 
antique,  is  a  modem  fabrication,  the  production  of  his  corre- 
spondent Surlees,  the  historian  of  Durham.^  The  baUad,  how- 
ever, breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  fierce  borderers,  or  it 
would  not  have  deceived  so  accompUshed  an  antiquary  as 
Soott. 

T3ie  walls  of  the  castle  are  nine  feet  thick,  and  are  faced, 
both  inside  and  outside,  with  stones  taken  from  the  Roman 
Wall.  It  is  a  singular  thing  to  see  a  buildings  fi?rmed  out  of 
'. ,^__ 

^  LiiEe  of  Surtees,  m  the  last  volume  of  hia  Dui^uim. 
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a  prior  structure,  itself  in  ruins,  and  becoming  a  prey  to  yet 
more  modem  depredators.  The  stones  remain  meanwhile, 
whether  in  the  primeval  structure,  or  in  those  of  mediaeval  and 
recent  date,  as  good  as  ever.     Brand  observes — 

"  There  is  built  up  near  the  inn  at  Glenwhelt,  $,  most  barbarous,  gigantic 
head  of  stone,  which  is  most  certainly  not  Bomai^.     It  came  from  Thirlwall 

Castle,  and  has  no  doubt  belonged  to  some  of 
those  hideous  figures  made  use  of  anciently  in 
such  castles  to  frighten  the  distant  enemy." 

Brand's  original  still  graces  the 
vicinity  of  the  inn,  and  its  effigy^ 
this  page.  Its  ugliness  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  not  Roman;  but,  after 
all,  whose  beauty  would  not  be 
tarnished  with  a  thousapd  years' 
weathering? 

That  portion  of  the  line  which  lies  between  the  Tipalt  and 
the  Irthing  is  probably  weaker  than  any  other  between  Walls- 
end  and  Bowness.  Not  only  is  the  ground  flat,  but  it  is 
destitute  of  the  aid  which  copious  rivers  give  it,  both  at  its 
eastern  and  western  extremities.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  district,  the  two  lines  of  the  barrier  keep  close  together. 
Except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rose  Hill,  no  portion  of  the 
stone  Wall  remains  in  all  this  tract. 

T3ie  country  between  the  Tipalt  and  the  Solway  is  charac** 
terised  by  a  nimiber  of  diluvial  hills,  not  unfrequently  resem- 
bling barrows.  To  the  south  of  Brampton  they  are  so  numerous 
and  so  nearly  uniform  in  size  and  shape  as  to  suggest  to  the 
playful  imagination  the  idea  of  their  being  gigantic  molehills. 
The  occurrence  of  these  in  the  line  of  the  Barrier  must  have 
caused  some  trouble  to  the  engineer  of  the  Wall.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  was  overcome.  The  first  hill  of  this  description 
that  we  meet  with,  occurs  immediately  westward  of  the  point 
where  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railroad  crosses  the  mural 
line.     The  Wall  unhesitatingly  ascends  it  on  the  one  side 
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and  descends  it  on  the  other,  though  it  would  scarcely  have 
described  a  larger  arc  had  it  gone  round  its  base. 

About  half-a-mile  onward  is  a  small  village,  called  Wallend. 
The  earthworks  are,  for  a  short  distance,  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation;  the  plough  has,  however,  begun  to 
traverse  it. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  relative  position  of  the  Wall  and 
Vallum  will  here  force  itself  upon  the  attention.  The  Wall, 
which,  for  the  larger  portion  of  its  course,  stands  considerably 
above  the  Vallum,  now  takes  a  lower  level,  and  for  nearly  the 
whole  space  between  this  point  and  the  Irthing,  is  completely 
commanded  by  the  earthen  ramparts.    The  following  diagram 


NOR-m. 


will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  country,  and  of  the  mutual 
relation  between  the  two  structures.  Had  the  Wall  (A)  and 
Vallum  (B)  been  independent  undertakings,  this  arrangement 
would  not  have  been  adopted.  The  earthworks  ascribed  to 
Hadrian  having  been  found  inefficient,  would  have  been  re- 
lentlessly cut  in  upon  by  the  officers  of  Severus,  who  would 
doubtless  have  planted  the  Wall  in  those  positions  which  were 
naturally  the  strongest,  irrespective  of  any  prior  work  As  it 
is,  to  give  the  Vallum  the  advantage  of  an  eminence  m  resist- 
ing a  southern  foe,  the  Wall  relinquishes  a  portion  of  the 
acclivity  which  it  might  with  advantage  have  taken.  Between 
Wallend  and  Chapel  House  the  fosse  of  the  Wall  is  of  un- 
usually  large  dimensions,  and  the  rampart  on  its  outer  margin 
is  extremely  bold.  The  flatness  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  Wall  stands  would  render  it  peculiarly  hable  to  attack 
from  the  north,  and  make  these  precautions  necessary. 
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Chapel  House  and  Fowl  Town,\wo  contiguous  fieurmhouses, 
toe  next  met  with  in  our  course.  Chapel  House  is  probably 
the  site  of  a  mile-castle,  it  having  been  construpted  out  of  the 
materials  of  a  prior  building,  which  boasted  walls  of  great 

thickness.  An  inscribed  stone, 
of  which  the  woodcut  is  a  copy, 
is  to  be  seen  lying  in  an  out- 
house, from  the  walls  of  which  it 
has  recently  been  taken.  The 
inscription  may  be  read — 

KiBTJB  h[sfoti]  To  the  gnndflon  of  Nerra^ 

T!BA[Luro]  HADBLi[iro]  Tngaaiu  HadrianuB 

ato[t8to]  AugostuB, 

ixa.  XX.  yy.  The  twentieih  l^on,  Taliant  and  viotorious. 

This  is  another  testimony  which  recent  research  has 
brought  to  light,  of  the  part  which  Qadrian  and  the  twentieth 
legion  bore  in  the  construction,  both  of  the  Wall  and  the 
Vallum. 

At  the  village  of  Gap,  the  vallum,  which  is  veiy  distinct, 
stands  considerably  above  the  Wall.  The  place  is  said  to  take 
its  name  from  the  Wall  having  been  broken  through  here  at 
an  early  period. 

Rose  Hill  is  a  hill  no  longer.  The  top  of  the  diluvial  mount 
was  thrown  into  the  surrounding  hollow,  in  order  to  a&brd  a 
site  for  the  railway  station,  that  has  assumed  the  name  of  the 
summit  which  it  displaced.  * 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rose  Hill  is  Mump's 
Hall,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Meg  Merrilies  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  :— 

^'  Mmnp's-haU,"  says  Hodgson,  "  according  to  tradition,  was  once  a  public- 
house,  kept  by  a  notorious  person  of  the  name  of  Meg  Teasdale,  who  drugged 
to  death  such  of  her  guests  as  had  money.  In  Guy  Mannering  she  glares  in 
the  horrid  character  of  Meg  Merrilies.  But  certainly  all  this  tradition  is 
deeply  coloured  wi^  unpardonable  slander  against  the  ancient  and  respectable 
family  of  the  Te^i^lales  of  Mump's-hall." 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  early  life  an  occasional  resident  at  Gilsland.  The 
broad  flat  stone  is  pointed  out,  a  little  above  the  Shaws  hotel,  on  which, 
tradition  asserts,  he  was  standing  when  he  declared  to  the  subsequent  Lady 
Scott  the  emotions  which  agitated  his  bosom.  He  had,  therefore,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  district  and  its  traditions. 

The  small  thatched  cottage,  opposite  to  the  road  leading  from  the  railway 
station,  is  usually  pointed  out  as  the  residence  of  Meg ;  but  it  is  not  the  one 
which  was  occupied  by  her.  She  lived  in  the  larger  building  beyond,  round 
which  the  road  bends  at  a  right  angle.  The  front  of  the  house  is  modernized, 
but  the  back  of  it  still  retains  the  character  of  a  border  fortress.  My  informa- 
tion upon  this  and  other  subjects  respecting  her,  has  been  derived  from  an 
individual  residing  in  the  district,  whose  mother  knew  Meg  well,  and  visited 
her  on  her  death-bed.  Although  the  heroine  of  Mump's  Hall  was  cast  in  a 
mould  somewhat  suited  to  the  state  of  the  district  at  that  time,  she  was  not 
the  fiend-like  woman  that  she  is  generally  represented.  One  murder,  however, 
the  tradition  of  the  country  lays  to  her  charge.  A  pedlar  having  called  upon 
Meg's  brother,  who  kept  a  school  at  Long  Byers  (mid-way  between  Eose  Hill 
and  Greenhead),  accidentally  presented  to  him  a  box  filled  with  guineas 
instead  of  his  snuff-box.  The  traveller  was  requested  to  convey  a  note  to 
Mump's  Hall,  which  he  did,  but  was  not  seen  alive  afterwards.  Suspicion 
arising,  the  house  was  searched,  and  the  body  found  concealed  among  hay 
in  the  bam ;  but  the  parties  who  made  the  discovery  durst  not  reveal  it,  for 
fear  of  iigury  to  themselves  and  families.  About  six  weeks  afterwards  the 
body  was  found  lying  upon  the  moors.  My  informant  added  to  his  nar- 
rative— *  Probably  the  laws  were  not  so  active  in  those  days  as  at  present ;  for 
these  things  could  not  escape  now.' 

"  When  Meg  was  upon  her  death-bed,  the  curiosity  of  the  neighboiurhood 
was  excited,  and  many  of  her  cronies  visited  her,  in  hopes  of  hearing  her  dis- 
burthen-her  conscience  respecting  the  death  of  the  pedlar.  They  were,  how- 
ever, disappointed ;  for  whenever  she  attempted  to  speak  upon  the  subject, 
some  one  of  the  family,  who  always  took  care  to  be  present,  placed  a  hand 
upon  her  mouth. 

Upper  Denton  church  is  hard  by.  It  is  evidently  a  very  ancient  building, 
and  possibly  exhibits  some  Saxon  work.  It  i§  one  of  the  smallest  churches 
in  England,  and  is  very  damp  and  comfortless.  Meg  and  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family  lie  in  the  churchyard.  Four  tombstones,  ranged  in  a 
row,  marked  their  resting-places. 

The  works  of  the  Barrier  are  crossed  by  the  railway  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Rose  Hill  station.  The  Wall  here  exhibits 
three  or  four  courses  of  facing-stones.  A  little  beyond  this 
point,  the  lines,  still  clearly  defined,  cross  the  stream  called 
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Poltross  Burn,  which  divides  the  counties  of  Northiunberland 
and  Cumberland.  The  gorge  in  which  the  stream  flows  is 
deep  and  well  wooded.  The  bridge,  by  which  the  Military 
Way  was  taken  across  it,  has  long  since  disappeared.  Gordon, 
writing  in  1726,  says,  "Then  to  Poltross  Water,  where 
Camden  asserts  there  was  a  Roman  bridge,  but  I  could  find 
no  vestiges  of  it.  Here  the  two  walls  are  within  13  paces  of 
one  another.*'  The  foundations  of  the  mile-castle,  by  which 
this  defile  was  guarded,  are  distinctly  marked  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  stream.  From  the  farmhouse  of  Willow- 
ford,  to  the  river  Irthing,  the  ground  is  flat,  and  subject  to 
the  inundations  of  the  stream,  hence  no  traces  of  the  Wall 
and  Vallum  are  to  be  seen ;  they  have,  however,  probably  gone 
to  the  water's  edge  in  close  companionship.  The  western 
bank  of  the  river  is  lofty  and  precipitous.  Consisting,  as  it 
does,  chiefly  of  diluvial  soil  and  gravel,  on  which  the  water  of 
the  stream  below  is  continually  acting,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
all  traces  of  the  Wall,  if  it  ever  ascended  the  height,  have  long 
since  disappeared.  On  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice  above, 
however,  the  remains  of  the  Wall  and  fosse  reappear.  The 
faithful  followers  of  the  Wall,  who  have  closely  pursued  its 
track  from  the  eastern  sea,  will  not  be  willing  to  desert  their 
companion,  even  for  a  brief  space,  at  this  point.  The  cliff*, 
however,  will  test  their  constancy.  Button  had  his  troubles ; 
he  says,  somewhat  magniloquently — 

"  I  had  this  river  to  cross  and  this  mountain  to  ascend,  but  I  did  not  know 
how  to  perform  either.  I  effected  a  passage  over  the  river,  by  the  assistance 
of  stones  as  large  as  myself,  sometimes  in  and  sometimes  out;  but,  with 
difficulty,  reached  the  stunmit  of  the  precipice  by  a  zig-zag  line,  through  the 
brambles,  with  a  few  scratches." 

The  latest  writer  on  the  Wall,  who  was  one  of  the  pilgrim 

band  of  1849,  and  attempted  to  ascend  the  bank  in  a  right 

line,  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  liis  experience — 

"None  of  the  party  completely  succeeded  in  ascending  the  precipitous 
bank  by  the  course  of  the  Wall.     The  attempt  h  very  dangerous,  and,  as 
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success  accomplishes  nothing,  should  never  be  tried  by  those  whose  life  and 
existence  are  in  any  way  useful."  * 

On  the  top  of  the  cliff  is  a  mile-castle.  To  the  north  two 
conical  summits  appear,  which  strongly  resemble  barrows. 
We  now  approach  Birdoswald,  the  twelfth  station  on  the  line. 

AMBOGLANNA,  the  Birdoswald  of  the  present  day,  is  an 
interesting  station.     From  thirty  to  forty  inscribed  stones 
have  been  found  within  its  walls;    of  these  at  least  seven- 
teen mention  the  first  cohort  of  the  Dacians,  which,  according 
to  the  Notitiuy  was  quartered  at  Ambo- 
GLANNA.     It  is  the  more  satisfactory  to 
have  this  ftdl  evidence  of  the  ancient 
name  of  the  camp,  as  it  is  the  last,  in 
our  progress  westward,  wliich  can  with 
certainty  be  ascertained.     The  first  co- 
hort of  the  Dacians  was  styled  "The 
iElian,"  from  the  presiding  genius   of 
the  Wall,  ^lius  Hadrianus.     The  small 
altar,  here  figured,  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Bell,  of  Irthington. 


RfeD 
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l[0Tl]  ©[PTIMO]   m[aXIMO] 
BT   1|[TMIKIBTB]   AT0[TSTI] 
C0H[0B8]  fbima  ael[ia] 
dac[obvm]  on  pb[«b8t] 

OALLICVS 

TB[i]b[TNT8] 


To  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest, 

And  the  deities  of  Augustus, 

The  first  cohort  (the  ^lian) 

Of  the  Dacians,  commanded  by 

Ghillicus, 

The  Tribune. 


The  name  Amboglanna  seems  to  signify  the  circling  glen  : 
the  former  part  of  the  word,  meaning  about,  is  met  with  in 
most  of  the  western  languages ;  as  the  Welsh  am,  the  Irish 
and  Gaelic  umain,  the  Saxon  ymb  or  enihe,  the  Greek  aftCp/, 
and  the  Latin  (in  compound  words)  amh,  Glanna  is  obvi- 
ously synonymous  with  the  modem  ffleriy  a  term  of  very 
frequent  use  in  the  land  of  the  Gael. 

*  A  History  of  tlie  Picts  or  Romano-British  Wall,  p.  40. 
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Here  the  name  has  been  most  appropriately  bestowed.  The 
camp  stands  upon  the  precipitous  edge  of  a  tongue  of  land, 
which,  on  every  side  except  the  west,  from  which  the  accom- 
panying sketch  is  taken,  is  severed  from  the  adjoining  ground 
by  deep  scars.  Hodgson  describes  the  spot  with  great 
accuracy : — 

'*  The  Irthing,  in  front  of  the  station,  makes  two  grand  and  sweeping 
turns,  under  red  scars,  which  have  rich  flat  grounds  before  them,  deeply 
fringed  along  the  margin  of  the  river  with  a  border  of  alder,  heckberry 
(Prunus  Fadus),  or  bird-cheny,  and  other  upland  trees.  When  the  banks 
are  not  steep,  they  are  deeply  wooded :  and  diluvial  hills,  rounded  into  vast 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  form,  present  to  the  eye  rich  sylvan  and  cultivated 
scenes,  while  their  component  parts,  as  the  river  passes  their  sides,  expose  to 
the  geologist  rounded  specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  to  be  found 
in  the  plains  of  Cumberland,  and  the  high  mountains  that  lie  on  each  side  of 
the  Firth  of  the  Solway." 

The  modem  name  presents  some  difficulties  as  well  as  the 
ancient  one.  If  there  be  truth  in  the  tradition,  that  "  Oswald, 
king  of  Northumbria,  had  a  hunting  seat  here,  and  was  sur- 
prised and  carried  off  by  a  band  of  northern  marauders,  while 
amusing  himself,  unattended,  with  angling,  in  the  river 
Irthing,"^  the  place  probably  took  its  name  from  him.^ 

The  station  contains  an  area  of  between  five  and  six  acres. 
Most  of  the  camps  of  the  Wall  have  a  southern  exposure ;  in 
this,  the  southern  margin  is  slightly  elevated  above  the  rest 
of  the  ground;  the  northern  half  of  the  station  is  nearly 
level.  The  other  obvious  advantages  of  the  position  were 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  this  disadvantage.  The  walls  are 
in  an  unusually  good  state  of  preservation;  the  southern 
rampart  showing  eight  courses  of  facing-stones.  Camden's 
statement  is  still  truer  to  the  letter ; — **  It  has  been  surrounded 
with  a  stately  wall  of  free-stone,  about  five  feet  thick,  as  may 

*  Beauties  of  Gilsland,  p.  15. 

2  Or  can  it  have  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  bryddes  loald  or  wealdj  the  bird's 
forest?  The  local  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  place  is  peculiar,  and  rather 
favours  the  proposed  etymology. 
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be  fairly  measured  at  this  day."  The  moat  which  smromided 
the  wall  may  also  be  satisfactorily  traced.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  station  are  extensive  and  well-defined  marks  of  sub- 
m-ban  dwellings. 

Although  the  Wall  adapts  itself  to  the  north  rampart  of  the 
fort,  the  station  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Wall  (as  is  seen 
in  the  woodcut  here  introduced),  and  must  have  been  built 


before  it.  Probably  the  first  step  taken  in  the  construction 
of  the  Barrier,  in  every  case,  was  the  erection  of  the  stationary 
camps. 

The  Vallum  cannot  now  be  traced  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  station ;  but  Gordon  tells  us  that  it  came  close  up  to 
the  southern  rampart. 

When  Horsley  visited  this  station  there  were  "regular 
entries  visible  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  opposite  one  to 
another,  as  also  faint  appearances  of  entries  on  the  east  and 
the  west."  The  requirements  of  the  farmhouse,  which  stands 
a  little  within  the  northern  rampart,  have  obUterated  the 
remains  of  the  gateway  in  this  quarter.*  The  information  that 
there  was  an  entry  here  is  important,  however,  as  corroborating 


1  A  large  squared  stone,  such  as  is  usually  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  jambs 
of  gateways,  may  be  seen  in  the  road  which  traverses  the  north  rampart,  directly 
opposite  to  the  south  gateway ;  this  is  tlie  only  trace  that  remains  of  the  north  port. 
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the  evidence,  furnished  by  Housesteads  and  other  places,  that 
the  Wall  was  not  intended  to  form  an  impassable  barrier  in 
the  direction  of  Caledonia,  but  was  considered  by  the  Romans 
as  a  line  on  which  to  concentrate  their  forces,  whether  intended 
for  action  upon  a  northern  or  southern  foe.  The  Maiden  Way, 
in  its  progress  to  the  north,  has  probably  left  Birdoswald 
about  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  station ;  this  further 
shows  the  necessity  for  a  gateway  here.  If,  with  reference  to 
this  one  doorway,  we  are  less  fortunate  than  Horsley,  regard- 
ing the  others  we  are  much  more  so ;  for,  happily,  the  appear- 
ances of  them  are  no  longer  faint.  In  the  year  1833  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Crawhall,  then  proprietor  of  the  estate  of 
Birdoswald,  made  considerable  researches  in  the  station  and 
the  Wall  contiguous  to  it.  More  recently,  Mr.  H.  Glasford 
Potter  has  excavated  the  western  and  southern  gateways,  and 


the  lower  gateway  on  the  east  side,  and  has  besides  examined 
a  portion  of  the  interior.^ 

1  Mr.  Potter  has  given  us  the  reealt  of  his  researches  in  two  papers  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia  uEHana,  vol.  iv,  part  ii.  In  the  first  of  them  he  teUs  us  "that  the  excavations 
were  undertaken,  in  September,  1860,  by  Mr.  H.  Norman,  the  proprietor  of  the  camp, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Potter,  of  London,  and  the  writer  of  this  paper." 
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The  western  gateway  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  the  preceding 
page.  The  masonry  is  good,  and  stands  upwards  of  five 
feet  high.  The  entire  aperture  is  eleven  feet  wide.  The 
pivot  holes  of  the  gates  are  distinctly  marked,  and  ruts  similar 
to  those  in  the  eastern  gateway  at  Housesteads,  and,  at  the 
same  distance  from  each  other  (four  feet  two  inches),  appear 
in  the  threshold.  The  rubbish  which  formerly  blocked  up 
this  gateway  contained  a  large  quantity  of  bones  and  other 
animal  matter,  as  well  as  Roman  pottery  and  charcoal,  which 
may  be  seen  in  what  still  remains.  This  gateway,  imlike 
most  of  those  that  have  been  explored  in  the  stations  of  the 
Wall,  has  but  a  single  entrance. 

The  south  gateway  is  a  double  one,  and  is  a  very  noble 
specimen  of  Roman  masonry.  The  lithograph  on  the  opposite 
page  correctly  delineates  its  present  appearance.  The  plan  of 
it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gateways  at  Housesteads,  though  its 
masonry  is  not  so  colossal.  It  is  divided  into  two  portals,  by 
columns  of  stone  on  its  inner  and  outer  margin,  the  bases  of 
which  only  remain.  A  hne  of  well-chiseUed  stones,  which  at 
present  connects  these  pillars,  has  not,  I  think,  been  part  of 
the  original  construction.  Each  entrance  has  been  closed  by 
two-leaved  gates,  the  four  pivot-holes  being  quite  distinct.  At 
some  period  subsequent  to  the  building  of  the  station,  the 
western  division  of  the  gateway  has  been  walled  up  and  con- 
verted into  a  separate  apartment ;  part  of  the  flagging  of  this 
chamber  is  in  situ,  and  shown  in  the  hthograph.  The  western 
wall  of  this  entrance  has  also  been  tampered  with,  a  part  of 
its  masonry  being  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  rest. 
The  uppermost  stone  on  the  western  jamb  of  the  gateway, 
though  much  mutilated,  appears  to  have  been  the  springer  of 
an  arch,  and  several  voussoirs  or  arch-stones  were  found  in  the 
course  of4;he  excavations.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
portal  was  vaulted  over.  The  basement  stones  of  some  of 
the  jambs  are  worn,  as  if  by  the  sharpening  of  knives  upon 
them.     The  width  of  each   entrance  is   eleven   feet.     Two 
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chambers  are  seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  gateway,  having 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  courses  of  stones  standing.  The  one 
nearest  the  gateway  has  doubtless  been  a  guard-room.  The 
other  apartment  contains  a  kiln  for  drying  com,  the  stones 
of  which  are  much  reddened  by  fire.  The  chambers  on  the 
east  side  of  the  gateway  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

Two  separate  gateways  have  been  discovered  in  the  eastern 
rampart  of  the  station,  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the 
north  and  south  walls  and  from  each  other.  Until  the  exca- 
vation of  the  second  gateway  on  this  side,  in  the  spring  of 
1852,  by  the  farm-tenant,  who  wanted  stones  for  a  new  build- 
ing, it  was  matter  of  surprise  to  many  that  the  lateral  gate- 
ways, previously  laid  bare,  were  single,  and  not,  as  in  every 
other  known  example,  double.  The  anomaly  is  now  explained. 
There  has  probably  been  a  second  gate  on  the  western  side 
also,  but  the  part  of  the  wall  where  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  is  nearly  destroyed.  A  large  mass  of  earth  and 
rubbish  encumbered  both  of  the  eastern  gateways.  Their 
masonry  is  of  the  usual  massive  character ;  they  present  an 
aperture  of  the  ordinary  width,  eleven  feet,  and  they  stand 
about  six  feet  high.  Several  voussoirs  and  a  springer  were 
found  in  excavating  the  northernmost  of  these  gateways ;  they 
still  lie  upon  the  ground.  Here  too  was  dug  up  a  semicircular 
door-head,  formed  out  of  a  single  slab  of  stone.  Similar  door- 
heads,  more  or  less  ornamented,  have  been  found  near  all 
the  gateways  of  BoRcovicrs,  of  which  specimens  are  given, 
Plate  XIII,  figs.  3  and  7,  and  in  the  woodcut,  p.  186.  As 
they  have  a  span  of  only  two  feet,  the  probability  is  that  they 
formed  the  headway  of  an  entrance  for  foot  passengers. 

The  whole  area  of  the  camp  is  marked  with  the  lines  of 
streets  and  the  ruins  of  buildings.  Horsley  says,  *'The 
foundations  of  the  houses  within  this  fort  are  very  visible.  I 
measured  the  thickness  of  theii*  walls  and  found  them  to  be 
about  twenty-eight  inches,  and  the  distance,  or  breadth  of 
the  passage  (streets)  between  the  houses  or  barracks,  to  be  no 
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more  than  thirty-two  inches."  He  says  also,  "  Over  against 
the  entry  are  the  ruins  of  the  pratorium,  on  which  a  house 
or  two  stand  at  present."  I  suppose  he  here  refers  to  the  farm 
buildings,  which  have  been  rebuilt  since  his  day.  Near  the 
lower  gateway,  in  the  east  wall,  three  chambers  of  nine  or 
ten  feet  square  each  have  been  laid  bare.     One  of  them  is 


furnished  with  a  hypocaust.  Here  was  found  the  figure,  of 
which  the  above  woodcut,  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith,  is  a  representation.     It  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  decs 
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matres,  deities  to  the  worship  of  which  the  Grothic  tribes 
brought  under  Roman  influence  were  much  given.  The 
statue,  as  is  usually  the  case,  has  been  greatly  mutilated. 
The  hands,  which  are  broken  off,  probably  held  a  basket  of 
fruit.  The  head,  which  has  been  severed  from  the  body,  was, 
found  several  years  before  the  rest  of  the  figure  was  discovered. 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  pronounces  the  statue  to  be  ''the  most 
complete  figure  of  one  c^  these  deities  ever  discovered  in  this 
country."^ 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  farmhouse  is  an  altar  to  Jupiter, 
the  inscription  of  which  is  nearly  obliterated ;  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  camp  is  another,  nearly  as  illegible.  Gordon, 
who  saw  it  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  gives  a  reading  of  it,  in 
which  Hodgson,  after  some  demur  concurs.  He  says,^  "  The 
altar  was,  I  have  no  doubt, 

BIGNI8 

BT  HEE[CVLI  COH.  I.] 

ael[ia  dacorvm]. 
In  October,  1837,  I  satisfied  myself,  on  inspecting  the 
original,  that  Gordon  in  giving  the  remaining  part  of  the 
second  line  thus — ^et  her  was  right.  It  probably  belonged 
to  the  chapel  in  which,  according  to  Dio,  the  Semeia  and  the 
Agalmata  of  the  garrison  were  adored."     Also  on  the  ground 

is  a  stone  broken  in  two  pieces, 

which  bears  testimony  to  the 

presence  of  the  sixth  legion  at 

^UV;'J*J  'V  \   \  o^^Wk   Amboglanna;  it  may  be  read, 

l^'^X-^^'^'^WZ-'^       '     ^^  M^    LEGIO    SEXTA   VICTRIX    PIDEI.IS 

torious  and  Faithfiil-     The  boldness  of  the  lettering,  and  the 

1  See  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  ii,  and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Koy.  1851.  As  this 
cut  is  not  drawn  to  the  usual  scale,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  figure  as  it 
now  stands  in  the  fiumhouse  at  Birdoswald,  including  the  base,  but  without  the  head 
(which  is  at  Newcastle),  is  three  feet  high.  The  figure  has  been  made  of  stone  from 
ImDjaaeUm.  quaziy,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  station. 

'  History  of  Northumberland,  Part  IT,  yoI.  iii,  p.  295. 
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depth  and  clearness  of  the  cutting,  give  reiwon  to  suppose  that 
the  inscription  is  of  early  date.  Amongst  the  bronze  articles 
exhumed  in  this  station  are  a  skiff-shaped  vessel  and  some 
fabulse  figured  on  the  opposite  lithograph.^  The  most  pro- 
bable explanation  given  of  the  vessel  is  that  it  was  a  purse, 
meant  to  be  worn  as  an  armlet.  It  fastens  with  a  spring  catch. 
One  cbsely  resembling  it  was  found  in  1837  in  a  quarry,  on 
Barcombe,  full  of  coins,  and  will  afterwards  be  referred  to. 
Another  of  similar  character  was  found  in  1849,  at  Farndale,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  for  1851.  The  bowl  of  the  present  example  is  four 
inches  in  length ;  the  handle  does  not  bear  marks  of  having 
been  worn. 

Besides  these  things  one  or  two  centurial  stones,  some 
coping  stones,  and  firagments  of  millstones,  together  with 
portions  of  tile  and  pieces  of  pottery  are  preserved  at  the 
farmhouse,  and  yield  to  the  visitor  indubitable  proofs  of  Roman 
occupation.  In  draining  the  field  to  the  west  of  the  station, 
many  snatall  altars,  without  inscriptions,  have  been  found,  which 
were  remorselessly  broken,  and  used  with  other  materials  for 
filling  the  drains.  Strange,  that  altars  before  which  Romans 
of  "  fierce  countenance  "  have  bowed,  should  be  put  to  such  a 

use! 

"  Imperious  Ceesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 
O,  that  the  earth  which  kept  the  worid  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw !  '* 

A  curious  relic  of  the  primeval  period  remains  to  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  station  of  Amboglanna.  A  bronze 
cup,  figured  in  Horsley,  and  shown  in  the  woodcut,  was  found 
many  years  ago  at  Rudge  in  Wiltshire.  The  inscription 
manifestly  contains  a  reference  to  five  places  in  this  neigh- 

*  They  were  disoovered  during  the  exosvatioiis  of  the  late  proprietor  of  the  Btation, 
and  are  now  in  the  poBseeuon  of  his  brother,  Joseph  Crawhall,  Esq.,  of  Stagehaw  Close 
House,  bj  whom  they  have  been  lent  to  me,  together  ynth.  eeveral  other  articles  and 
drawings,  for  the  purposes  of  this  edition. 
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bonrhood;  it  has  been  read,  A  Mais,  Aballaya,  Uxslodvmo, 
Akboolanis,  Banna.  Except  Mais  be  the  Magna  of  the 
Notitia^  Amboglanna  is  the  only  place  named  whose  position 
can  be  said  to  have  been  ascertained  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  accuracy.  As  however  Aballaba  and  Axblodunum  follow 


shortly  after  Amboglanna  on  the  Notitia  list,  though  not 
continuously,  all  of  these  were  no  doubt  Camps  situated  on 
the  western  limb  of  the  Wall.  Banna  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia:  Hodgson  hazards  the  conjecture  that  it  was 
Bewcastle. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  cup,  Horsley  writes : — 

"  This  gentleman  (Gale)  then  supposes  it  may  have  been  a  patera,  used  in 
libations  by  the  people  of  those  towns  that  are  mentioned  upon  it.  Sacrifices 
were  generally  offered  by  the  ancients  when  they  met  together  upon  any 
solemn  occasion ;  sometimes  even  when  they  were  assembled  only  for  mirth 
and  feasting,  as  is  evident  from  many  passages  which  mention  this  custom 
among  them.  Why  then  might  there  not  be  an  alliance  or  society  formed 
among  these  five  neighbouring  places,  and  perhaps  a  feast  annually  or  more 
frequently  observed  by  them,  when  they  jointly  made  their  libations  out  of 
one  common  patera,  inscribed  with  all  their  names,  as  a  token  of  their  friendship 
and  unanimity  ?  These  five  places  were  ....  all  of  them  upon  that  part  of 
the  Wall,  where  probably  the  inroads  were  most  frequently  made ;  and,  con- 
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sequently,  wliere  the  greater  danger  might  make  it  more  necessary  for  the 
several  garrisons  to  enter  into  a  strict^  confederacy  for  their  mutual  strength 
and  relief." 

A  discovery  recently  made  of  some  vessels  bearing  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  Rudge  cup,  is  thus  described  in  the  journals  of 
the  day  (March,  1862). 

**  Some  workmen,  a  short  time  back,  in  digging  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  park  of  the  Villa  Vicarello,  at  Eome,  discovered  some  remains  of  founda- 
tions, which  appeared  to  go  back  to  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  Trajan.  The^e 
discoveries  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Father  Marchi,  known  for  his 
archffiological  researches,  he  directed  aome  further  examination  of  the  ground 
to  be  made,  being  aware  that  the  thermal  baths,  which  formerly  existed  there, 
had  always  attracted  a  great  number  of  visitors.  The  result  of  this  research 
has  exceeded  what  could  have  been  expected ;  a  vast  quantity  of  coins  of  all 
dates,  generally  of  bronze,  having  been  discovered.  Medals,  with  inscriptions 
in  honour  of  Apollo  and  the  nymphs  of  the  waters,  have  also  been  found,  as 
well  as  three  silver  cups  for  drinking  the  waters,  and  bearing  outside  an 
inscription,  containing  the  itinerary  of  the  road  from  Kome  to  Cadiz,  though 
giving  less  stations  than  those  set  down  in  the  celebrated  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  thereby  seeming  to  imply  that  these  cups  were  made  before  his 
time.    The  excavations  are  still  going  on." 

By  what  chance  the  Rudge  cup  was  taken  from  Cumber- 
land to  Wiltshire,  where  it  was  discovered  in  a  well,  it  is  vain 
to  conjecture. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  pursue  our  journey  westward ;  bttt 
before  doing  so,  we  must  devote  a  Uttle  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  '  Maiden  Way,'  in  its  passage  northwards. 

The  Maiden  Way. 

The  course  of  the  Maiden  Way,  from  the  south  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Wall 

has  been  very  clearly  made  out,^  but  its  track  north  of  the  WaU  has  never 

been  satisfactorily  followed.    Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  v.  i, 

p.  63,  asserts  that  it  proceeds  direct  north  from  Carvoran  "and  extends 

^  See  Account  of  the  Boman  Boad,  called  *the  Maiden  Way.'  By  William 
Bainbridge,  Esq.,  in  the  ArcluBologia  -^liana,  v,  4,  p.  36.  Has  there  been  a  branch 
to  Birdoswald  as  well  as  to  Cairoran  P  Mr.  Maughan  writes  me,  "  A  person  who 
knows  the  Knarsdale  district  thoroughly,  tells  me  that  he  knows  the  track  of  the 
Maiden  Way  to  within  a  mile  of  Birdoswald,  and  that  it  is  then  aiming  for  Birdoswald." 
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along  the  nortbem  part  of  this  county,  over  the  hei^^its,  to  the  eaet  of 
Bewcastle,  in  a  direction  ahnost  duly  north,  and  enters  Scotland  near 
Lamyford,  where  it  crosses  the  river  Kirksop.'*  In  all  probability  Hutchinson 
speaks  from  vague  information,  as  no  such  phioe  as  Lamyford  is  known  in 
the  district  now,  as  is  marked  on  the  ancient  plans  of  the  countiy.  Armstrong, 
who  in  his  map  of  Northumberland  lays  down  the  ancient  roads  with  mudi 
care,  does  not  continue  the  Maiden  Way  northwards  from  Carvoran ;  neither 
does  Horsley ,  in  his  map  of  that  part  of  the  mural  line.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
brief  but  graphic  sketches,  in  Guy  Mannering,  of  the  coimtry  traversed  by  this 
road  prove  that  he  wrote  from  personal  knowledge,  speaks  of  it  as  lying  to  the 
north  of  Mump's  Hqll,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Birdoswald.  In  the  Spring 
of  1852,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bev.  John  Maughan,  of  the  Be^iy, 
Bewcastle,  I  examined  a  long  strip  of  the  Way  lying  between  Bewcastle  and 
the  Wall,  which  is  in  a  condition  too  perfect  to  be  mistaken^  and  iound  that 
it  pointed  straight  for  Birdoswald.  Since  that  period,  Mr.  Maughan  has 
directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and,  aided  by  an  unusually  dry  spring, 
has  succeeded  in  adding  considerably  to  oiu:  knowledge  regarding  it.  At  the 
beg^ning  of  the  following  Jidy  he  kindly  accompanied  me  over  the  ground 
lying  between  Birdoswald  and  the  Scottish  border,  and  pointed  out  the  track 
which  he  conceived  that  it  pursued,  foimding  his  opinions  upon  the  appear- 
ances of  the  ground,  the  experience  of  drainers,  the  information  of  old 
residents,  and  the  tradition  of  the  coimtry. 

We  will,  with  the  view  to  an  examination  of  the  way,  now  take  our 
position  in  front  of  the  north  rampart  of  the  camp  at  Birdoswald.  On 
the  top  of  a  hill  called  Gillalees  Beacon,  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
Birdoswald,  a  small  cairn-like  object  may  be  discerned.  This  is  the  ruin  of 
a  Boman  watch-tower  by  the  side  of  the  Maiden  Way.  Indications  of  a 
character  sufficiently  distinct  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  the  road  went  in 
a  straight  line  from  Birdoswald  to  that  point.  For  the  first  three  quarters  of 
a  mile,  the  stony  fragments,  which  cultivation  has  not  entirely  removed,  or  the 
moss  absorbed,  are  our  chief  guides,  but  when  we  reach  Waterhead  Fell  the 
Way  is  distinctly  seen  rising  about  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
most  of  the  stones  which  compose  it  are  in  situ.  It  has  probably  passed  the 
river  King  by  a  bridge  a  little  to  the  east  of  Slitteiy  Ford,  no  traces  of  which 
remain.  On  entering  Ash  Fell  a  strip  of  the  Way  remains  in  a  neariy  perfect 
state.  It  is  fifteen  feet  in  width,  and  is  bounded  by  facing-stones.  Although 
the  stones  of  the  interior  are  not  laid  with  much  attention  to  order,  they  aro 
for  the  most  part  set  on  edge  inclining  to  the  centre,  so  that  each  rests  not 
only  upon  its  own  base,  but  upon  the  shoulder  of  its  neighbour ;  in  this 
manner  the  durability  of  the  pavement  would  be  promoted.  On  the  Spade- 
Adam  Grounds  it  is  repeatedly  cut  through  by  drains,  some  of  which  are 
open,  and  so  furnish  the  spectator  with  sections  of  its  formation.  The 
drainers  had  occasion  to  observp,  that  in  places  where  the  ground  was  soft 
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and  boggy,  the  stones  of  the  road  were  more  than  usually  abundant ;  proving 
either  that  in  these  parts  it  had  from  time  to  time  been  replenished  with 
materials  as  it  sank,  or,  as  is  most  likely,  that  the  entire  body  of  the  moss 
had  in  the  first  instance  been  removed,  and  the  vacuity  filled  with  stones. 

When  within  about  400  yards  of  the  watch-tower  already  referred  to,*'a 
plot  of  ground  is  observed  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Way,  which  exhibits 
a  green  herbage,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  dark  and  heathy  aspect  of  the 
general  surface.  It  is  a  .tolerably  sheltered  spot,  and  as  a  military  position 
has  some  advantages.  It  exhibits  a  rectangular  indosure  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Way,  twenty-one  yards  long  and  sixteen  yards  broad,  its  ramparts 
being  partially  at  least  composed  of  stone ;  a  larger  area  on  the  left,  and 
which  has  something  like  a  division  across  it,  is  inclosed  by  ramparts  of 
earth ;  it  may  have  been  the  garden  and  cattle-fold  of  the  fortlet  on  the  other 
side.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  this  spot  are  two  large 
conical  tumuli. 

Advancing  a  little  further  along  the  well-defined  course  of  the  Maiden  Way, 
we  come  to  what  I  feel  confident  is  a  Koman  watch-tower.  It  is  encumbered 
with  rubbish,  but,  if  cleared,  would  probably  exhibit  walls  six  or  seven  feet 
high.  It  is  eighteen  feet  square,  the  walls  are  three  feet  thick ;  it  stands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Way,  and  has  an  entrance  on  the  north ;  the  masonry  is 
undoubtedly  Boman.  As  this  tower,  locaUy  known  as  the  Little  Beacon,  is 
planted  on  the  southern  side  of  the  summit,  the  view  northwards  from  it  is 
very  limited ;  not  so  that  to  the  south,  the  whole  country  from  Sewingshields 
to  the  Solway  is  spread  as  a  map  before  the  spectator ;  signals  might  easily 
be  exchanged  by  the  watchman  in  it  with  the  soldiers  at  Housesteads, 
Birdoswald,  Stanwix,  Carlisle,  Wigton,  or  Bowness. 

At  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
Maiden  Way  at  this  point,  are  some  more  entrenchments,  approaching  the 
rectangular  form,  which  are  locally  called  the  "  The  Beacon."  From  this 
spot  a  most  extensive  view  northward,  as  well  as  westward,  and  southward, 
is  commanded.  Have  these  minor  camps,  as  well  as  the  indosures  previously 
described,  been  occupied  by  the  detachment  who  had  charge  of  the  watch- 
tower? 

Betuming  to  the  Maiden  Way,  we  find  that  it  crosses  the  summit  of  the 
mountain-ridge  called  Side  Fell  in  the  same  straight  line  which  it  has  hitherto 
pursued,  and  is  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a  stone  cairn,  a  large  portion 
of  which  has  recently  b^n  removed.  Before  reaching  the  cairn,  the  road 
turns  at  an  angle,  and  descending  into  the  vale  of  Bewcastle  by  two  lines  of 
roads,  but  slightly  diverging  from  each  other,  pursues  a  course  more  easterly 
than  before. 

The  Way  passes  Bewcastle  to  the  east  of  the  station  with  which  it  com- 
municated by  a  branch  road. 

A  little  in  advance  of  the  point  where  this  branch  line  leaves  the  main 
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way,  is  a  "  farm  steading  "  called  the  Bush.  Here  undoubtedly  have  been 
ancient  buildings  of  some  description.  The  garden  is  replete  with  stones  and 
bones.  Hard  by  is  a  circular  ruin,  which  had  it  been  in  one  of  the  Stations, 
per  U$team  FalU,  I  would  unhesitatingly  have  pronounced  to  be  a  IdQn  for 
drying  com ;  an  excellent  well  is  near. 

Approaching  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kirkbeck,  in  the  vale  of  BewcasUe, 
other  entrenchments  are  met  with,  intended  apparently  to  guard  the  passage 
of  the  river ;  they  are  called  the  DoUerline.  One  of  the  ruins,  I  would,  on 
the  line  of  the  Wall,  have  pronounced  to  be  a  mile-castle ;  near  it  is  a  larger 
indosure,  as  if  for  a  garden  or  cattle-fold ;  here  too  is  a  well-defined  kiln 
for  drying  com.    All  the  masonry  is  covered  with  herbage. 

Ascending  the  slope  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kirkbeck,  the  road  shows  itself 
by  a  number  of  straggling  stones  which  greatly  annoy  the  mowers.  At 
length,  in  a  commanding  position,  the  remains  of  what  may  be  a  Boman 
village  are  reached.    The  spot  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Braes  Tower. 

The  traces  of  the  road,  from  this  point  to  the  Scottish  border,  though  more 
discernible  before  the  herbage  had  put  on  its  growth,  were,  when  I  examined 
them  in  the  height  of  summer,  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  moss  has 
perhaps  absorbed  some  portions  of  the  Way ;  others  have  been  carried  off  the 
ground  to  build  the  long  lines  of  stone  walls  with  which  this  border 
is  now  intersected,  and  the  heath  or  the  grass  easily  obscures  the  minor 
fragments  which  remain.  But  after  all,  is  it  reasonable  io  expect  well- 
defined  traces  of  a  paved  way  in  this  part  of  the  countiy?  Bewcastle  was 
the  last  stationary  camp  in  this  part  of  southern  Britain,  and  it  may  have  been 
.  thought  sufficient  to  have  maintained  a  mere  track  way  to  the  parts  beyond 
it,  paving  only  the  worst  parts  of  it,  and  establishing  here  and  there  detach- 
ments of  well-affected  natives  for  the  security  of  occasional  travellers  and  the 
guidance  of  the  troops.  If  the  traces  of  the  road  itself  are  less  distinct  than 
could  be  wished,  we  meet  with  several  points  at  moderate  intervals  which 
look  like  places  of  Boman  occupation,  and  encourage  us  in  the  supposition 
that  we  are  still  upon  the  right  track. 

At  Hill  are  some  rectangular  indosures,  one  of  which  appears  to  have  be^ 
made  of  regularly  squared  masonry ;  dose  to  it  is  a  circular  kiln.  The  next 
point  of  interest  is  Crew.  Two  buildings,  probably  mediaeval  fortresses  now 
in  ruins,  attract  attention ;  many  of  the  stones  of  which  they  are  built  resemble 
those  used  in  the  Roman  Wall,  and  in  the  mortar  of  one  of  them  pieces  of 
charcoal  and  bumt  clay,  so  characteristic  of  andent  cement,  have  been  largely 
mingled.  Close  to  these  buildings  are  several  traces  of  foundations.  About 
400  yards  to  the  south-east  of  Crew  is  a  plot  of  ground  called  Anton's  Town. 
No  buildings  now  rise  much  above  the  surface,  but  there  are  considerable 
traces  of  foundations  of  some  covered  with  grass.  A  copious  spring  of  water, 
called  "  The  Fountain,"  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  place. 

Passing  the  rivulet  called  the  White  Lyne,  the  Way  is  believed  to  have 
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gone  near  the  Grey  Crag,  on  Broadside,  and  leaving  Christenbuiy  Crags  on 
the  right  to  make  for  an  ancient  entrenchment  called  Cross,  which  is  about 
six  miles  from  Bewcastle.  The  camp  is  of  a  pear-shaped  figure ;  within  it 
are  the  foundations  of  one  rectangular  building,  and  several  circidar  heaps  of 
stones.    Nothing  however  rises  much  above  the  surface. 

Farther  in  advance  i^o  streams  are  crossed,  the  Beck  and  the  Black  Lyne, 
which  coalesce  immediately  below.  The  fork  of  land  formed  by  the  junction 
of  these  rivulets  is  a  sheltered  and  strong  position.  There  are  several 
remains  of  square  indosures  here,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  a  smuggler's  cottage 
constructed  of  stones  tolerably  well  squared. 

Not  far  from  the  track  of  the  road  here,  and  on  the  west  side  of  it,  is  a  spot 
called  the  Camp  Graves.  Here  formerly  stood  a  large  cairn  which  was  removed 
about  sixty  years  ago.  Some  graves  were  found  beneath  it,  and  in  them  bones 
and  many  Roman  coins.  The  coins  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Lauder,  Presbyterian  minister,  Bewcastle. 

When  the  summit  of  Skelton  Pike  is  reached,  the  Kershope  river  and  the 
Scottish  hiUs  rising  from  its  northern  margin  are  full  in  view.  If  the  traveller 
is  not  discouraged  by  the  length  of  the  Way,  let  him  cross  the  stream,  and, 
climbing  the  opposite  height,  examine  the  Langknowe  Cairn.  The  cairn  has 
been  opened  in  two  places,  showing  a  grave  in  each  formed  of  stones  set  on  edge. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
gather  respecting  the  Maiden  Way,  north  of  the  Wall.  The  subject  will, 
however,  receive  further  attention  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Maughan,  whose  resi- 
dence in  the  region  traversed  by  it  gives  him  pecidiar  facilities  for  doing  so. 

Westward  of  Birdoswald,  the  Wall  is  in  an  unusually^'good 
state  of  preservation.  Taking  into  account,  not  only  the 
height,  but  the  length  of  the  fragment,  and  the  completeness 
of  the  facing-stones  on  both  sides,  it  may  be  pronounced  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  great  structure  that  now  remains. 
Some  portions  of  it,  however,  are  beginning  to  exhibit  evident 
signs  of  decrepitude  and  decay. 


Within  a  short  mile  of  the  station,  the  remains  of  a  castel- 
lum  appear.  Here  the  Vallum  exhibits  the  unusual  featm'e  of 
a  second  ditch,  as  is  represented  in  the  subjoined  section.^ 

^  The  Wall  is  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  YaUom  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Boction ;  it  is  beyond  the  extra  fosse,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  woodcut. 
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Hodgson  says,  **  Through  a  bog,  about  a  mile  west  of 
Amboglanna,  the  Vallum  has  had  two  ditches,  probably 
intended  for  draining  the  military  road  that  ran  between  them. 
They  are  still  very  distinct." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  spot  induces  me  to  think,  that 
the  additional  fortification  was  intended  to  give  increased 
security  to  a  defile,  which,  running  fix)m  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wall  to  the  bed  of  the  Irthing  below,  renders  the  works 
in  this  part  more  than  usually  liable  to  attack  from  the 
south. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  this  extra  ditch,  the  Wall  and 
Vallum  come  into  close  proximity ;  the  space  between  them 
was,  with  the  exception  of  room  for  the  MiUtary  Way,  occupied 
by  the  foundations  of  a  castellum.  The  place  bears  the  name 
of  Wallbours. 

It  is  in  this  vicinity  that  the  Written  Rock,  Coome  Crag,  to 
which  allusion  was  formerly  made,  page  64,  is  to  be  seen. 
Although  the  antiquary  should  not  succeed  in  finding  the 
ancient  markings,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the  very 
beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  which  will  unexpectedly  burst 
upon  him.^ 

The  Barrier  next  crosses  a  small  hill  called  The  Pike. 
The  Vallum  is  a  little  below  the  summit  of  the  eminence, 
on  its  southern  side;  if  this  fortification  had  been  formed 
irrespective  of  the  Wall,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  drawn 
along  the  top  of  the  height.  The  same  remark  appUes  to 
HareHiU. 

The  view  from  the  Pike  Hill  of  the  flat  and  fertile  vfde 
below  is  truly  magnificent. 


1  To  come  to  the  Written  Eock,  take  the  Rrst  gate  on  the  left  of  the  joad  that  is 
met  with  after  passing  the  nule-castle.  A&er  entering  a  plantation  on  the  north  hank 
of  the  Irthing  the  path  is  found  to  divide ;  let  the  traveller  select  that  which  is  on  his 
left  hand,  and  keeping  on  the  upper  shelf  of  the  rock,  whidi  juts  forward  Uke  a  penin- 
sula, examine  its  eastern  &ce.  A  little  scrutiny  will  detect  the  letters,  though  they 
are  but  obscurely  visible. 
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Soon  after  passing  the  village  of  Banks,  and  Banks  Burn,  we 
arrive  at  Hare  Hill,  where  a  portion  of  the  Wall  stands  nine 
feet  ten  inches  in  height.  This  is  the  highest  piece  of  the 
Wall  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with;  but,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  fragment,  and  to  its  being^entirely  deprived 
of  facing-stones,  it  is  less  imposing  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  Hutton's  enthusiasm,  however,  never  fails  him;  his 
remark  at  Hare  Hill  is,  "  I  viewed  this  reUck  with  admiration : 
I  saw  no  part  higher." 

At  this  point  of  our  progress,  the  antiquary  may  be  dis- 
posed to  turn  aside  for  a  little,  to  view  two  relics  of  the  me- 
diaeval period,  of  great  interest — ^Lanerco^t  Priory  and  Naworth 
Castle.  The  priory  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  early 
English  style,  and  bears  architectural  evidence  of  having  been 
built  somewhere  between  the  years  1155  and  1160.  Edward 
the  First,  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  Margaret,  spent  the 
winter  (1306),  preceding  his  last  expedition  into  Scotland, 
with  the  monks  here.  Besides  the  church,  partially  in  ruins 
and  partially  in  repair,  the  refectory  and  some  portions  of  the 
monastic  buildings  remain.  The  whole  structure  has  been 
formed  of  stones  taken  from  the  Roman  Wall.  In  addition 
to  some  altars  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  the  church,  several 
centurial  and  carved  stones  are  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the 
adjacent  buildings. 

Naworth  Castle,  though  still  an  interesting  building,  is 
destitute  of  some  of  the  attractions  which  it  once  possessed. 
The  Roman  altars  and  other  primeval  monuments  collected  by 
Lord  William  Howard,  have  long  been  dispersed,  and  a  fire 
in  1844,  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  baronial  residence  of 
that  renowned  border-chief,  which,  until  that  event,  remained 
nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  in  his  own  day.  The  dun- 
geons, however,  in  which  the  daring  moss-troopers  were  im- 
mured, remain,  and  two  magnificent  oak  trees  near  the  grand 
entrance  still  extend  those  brawny  arms  on  which,  according 
to  tradition,  Lord  William  suspended  the  victims  of  his  law- 
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less  power.  The  load  of  twenty  gasping  wretches  would  not 
materially  weigh  down  the  larger  boughs  of  these  fine  tr^les. 
Lord  William  Howard  is  the  Belted  Will  of  the  Northern 
Marches : — 

''  His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 
Called  noble  Howard,—*  Belted  Will.' 


I » " 


He  maintained  a  garrison  of  140  men  at  Naworth.  That  his 
government  was  of  a  vigorous  character  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt ;  but  that  he  used  his  power  capriciously,  cruelly,  or 
tyrannically,  there  is  no  evidence.  Lord  William  seems  to 
have  sent  the  most  desperate  of  his  prisoners  to  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  or  Carlisle.  They  would  probably  have  as  good  a 
chance  for  life  at  Belted  Will's  tribunal  as  at  the  assizes  of 
either  of  these  towns,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  state  of  feeling 
towards  them  from  North's  Life  of  Lord-Keeper  Guildford. 
His  lordship,  then  Sir  Francis  North,  came  to  Newcastle,  on 
the  northern  circuit,  in  1676.     His  biographer  says — 

"  The  country  is  yet  very  sharp  upon  thieves ;  and  a  violent  suspicion 
there  is  next  to  conviction.  When  his  lordship  held  the  assizes  at  Newcastle, 
there  was  one  Mungo  Noble,  supposed  to  be  a  great  thief,  brought  to  trial 
before  his  lordship,  upon  four  several  indictments ;  and  his  lordship  was  so 
much  a  south-country  judge  as  not  to  think  any  of  them  well  proved.  One 
was  for  stealing  a  horse  of  a  person  unknown,  and  the  evidence  amounted  to 
no  more  than  that  a  horse  was  seen  feeding  upon  the  heath  near  his  shiel,  and 
none  could  tell  who  was  the  owner  of  it.  In  short  the  man  escaped,  much  to 
the  regret  of  divers  gentlemen,  who  thougM  he  deserved  to  be  hanged,  and 
that  was  enough.  While  the  judge  at  the  trial  discoursed  of  the  evidence 
and  its  defects,  a  Scotch  gentleman  upon  the  bench,  who  was  a  border  com- 
missioner, made  a  long  neck  towards  the  judge,  and  said — '  My  laird,  send 
him  to  huzz,  and  ye's  ne'er  see  him  mair.'  '* 

On  rejoining  the  Barrier,  we  find,  that  though  the  line  of  the 
Wall,  in  its  course  to  the  Eden,  may  yet  be  distinctly  discerned, 
in  very  few  instanC'CS  any  portion  of  the  masonry  remains. 
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The  site  of  a  mile-castle,  nearly  opposite  Lanercost  Priory, 
and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  as  it/begins  to  decUne  to  the  west, 
is  termed  Money  Holes,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  to 
discover  some  treasure  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  it.  At 
Craggle  Hill  the  north  ditch  is  very  bold.  At  Hayton  Gate, 
a  drove-road,  probably  an  ancient  pass  used  to  cross  the  line 
of  the  Wall  from  north  to  south.  At  Randilands  the  north 
fosse  is  still  well  developed.  After  crossing  the  rivulet,  called 
Burtholme  Beck,  a  piece  of  the  Wall  is  seen,  which  stands 
about  seven  feet  high;  its  facing-stones  are  gone,  but  the 
rough  pebbly  mortar  possesses  its  original  tenacity.  As  is 
often  the  case,  the  ruin  is  tufted  with  hazel  bushes,  oak  trees, 
and  alders.  The  Vallum  is  about  seventy  yards  to  the  south 
of  the  Wall. 

Approaching  Wall  Fell,"  something  like  an  outwork  appears 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Barrier.  Has  there  been  a  double 
line  of  rampart  here?  After  crossing  a  road,  denominated 
Friar-wain  Gate,  which  leads  from  Bewcastle  to  Lanercost,  we 
reach  another  house  called  Wall :  Boman  masons  might  daim 
many  of  its  stones  as  theirs.  At  How  Gill  is  a  cottage,  where 
probably  a  mile-castle  stood  to  defend  the  *  beck.'  In  the 
modem  structure  may  be  observed  stones  broached  in 
the  Roman  fashion,  and  others  variously  tooled  by  Roman 
hands. 

The  farmhouse  of  Dove  Cote  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
King  Water.  The  fosse  and  the  foundation  of  the  Mums  are 
seen  crossing  the  hill  on  the  northem  side  of  the  summit :  the 
Vallum,  which  is  indistinctly  marked,  probably  took  a  corre- 
sponding position  on  the  southern  side. 

The  viQage  of  Walton,  by  its  very  name,  bears  testimony  to 
its  relationship  with  the  Barrier-line.  Many  of  the  stones  of 
the  Wall  may  be  detected  in  its  cottages.  One  of  its  dwellings 


1  In  this  locality  the  traveller  Ib  apt  to  lose  his  reckoning,  in  conaequenoe  of  tho 
number  of  cottages  and  villages  which  are  denominated  *  Wall.* 
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furnishes  a  good  specimen  of  the  mode  of  cottage-building 
formerly  prevalent  in  the  North.  The  rafters  of  the  house, 
which  consist  of  large  and  rudely-shaped  pieces  of  timber, 
instead  of  resting  upon  the  walls,  come  down  to  the  ground ; 
they  are  tied  together  near  the  top  by  a  transverse  beam,  and 
the  mud  walls,*  as  well  as  the  thatched  roof,  partially  depend 
upon  them  for  support.  Horsley  says,  "  At  Waltown  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  fortification  or  encampment.  One 
side  of  the  square  is  yet  very  visible,  and  the  ramparts  pretty 
large,  about  eighty  yards  long.  It  is  high  ground  and  dry. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  a  summer  encampment  or  exploratory 
post  for  the  garrison  at  Cambeck.'* 

At  Sandysike  farmhouse  the  foundations  of  the  Wall  as  well 
as  abundant  traces  of  mural  vicinage  are  to  be  seen.  The 
bam  consists  of  Roman  stones  marked  with  the  diamond- 
broaching.  Several  sculptured  stones  are  built  up  in  the 
garden-wall ;  amongst  them  is  one  which  displays  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jove ;  the  wall-fruit  peacefully  rests  upon  it.  Another, 
exhibiting  the  wheel  of  Nemesis,  the  emblem  of  swift  justice, 
and  which  no  doubt  once  formed  part  of  an  altar  to  Jupiter, 
is  built  into  a  pigsty.  A  millstone  of  peculiar  shape,  and 
closely  resembling  one  at  Naworth  Castle,  is  preserved  on  the 
grounds ;  it  is  probably  Roman. 

PETRIANA,  the  Cambeck  Fort  of  Horsley,  and  the  Castle- 
steads  of  the  locality,  is  to  the  south  of  the  Vallum  and  the 
Wall.  A  deep  scar  separates  it  from  the  lines  of  the  Barrier. 
The  site  of  the  station  may  be  recognised,  but  it  is  long  since 
its  ramparts  were  overthrown,  and  the  ruined  buildings  of  the 
interior  entirely  obliterated. 

Its  rich  soil  and  sunny  exposure  recommended  it  to  the 
father  of  the  present  proprietor  of  Walton  House  as  a  fitting 
site  for  a  garden,  and  such  it  is  at  the  present  day.     It  has 

*  Th«  mud  walls  have  been  replaced  bj  rude  masonry.    April,  1852. 
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yidded  many  altars  and  sculptured  stones,  some  of  which  are 
still  preserved  upon  the  spot,  and  from  time  to  time  the  spade 
still  reveals  to  the  numismatist,  treasures,  over  the  loss  of 
which  Romans  in  ancient  days  may  have  mourned,  though 
not  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  their  present  value.  Wood- 
cuts of  three  of  the  coins  which  have  been  found  at  Castle- 
steads  are  here  introduced,  as  they  commemorate  the  family 
of  a  man  whose  name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Wall. 
They  are  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  of  Irthington. 

Julia,  the  second  wife  of  Severus,  and 
the  mother  of  Caracalla  and  Geta.  Severus, 
who  was  a  believer  in  astrology,  on  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  looked  out  for  another  whose 
nativity  was  favourable  to  the  ambitious  views 
which  he  at  that  time  entertained.  He 
heard  of  a  woman  in  Syria,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  many  a  king,  and  accord' 
ingly  solicited  and  obtained  in  marriage  Julia  Domna. 

Bassianus,  commonly  called  Caracalla.  He  was  created  Cajsar  by  his 
father,  a.d.  196,  when  he  took  the  names  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
In  a.d.  198,  he  was  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  Augustus.  Amongst  his  other  titles, 
he  bore  the  name  of  Britannicus,  as  is  shown 
on  the  coin.  The  engraver  of  the  die  from 
which  this  coin  was  struck,  has  probably 
given  a  correct  likeness  of  his  subject ;  at 
least,  he  has  represented  an  individual  who  appears  capable  of  attempting  an 
aged  father's  life,  and  of  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  brother. 
Vengeance  at  length  overtook  him. 

Geta,  who,  together  with  his  brother 
Caracalla,  accompanied  ISeverus  to  Bri- 
tain. He  was  murdered  by  Caracalla, 
A.D.  212. 


The  finest  of  the  altars,  standing  in  the  garden  of  Walton 
House,  is  here  engraved.  The  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter  adorns 
one  side  of  it,  the  wheel  of  Nemesis  the  other.  The  inscrip- 
tion  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgson,  of  Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne,  in  the  following  way,  after  a  careful  and  learned 
examination  of  it,  and  kindred  inscriptions. 


I  [on]  oJTptimo]  m[aximo1 

COH[oE8J   8B0TVDA  TTN0B[0BVM] 

M[lIJiIABIA]   EOTiTATA]   C[inVMj   L[aTI>'OBVM]   CTl 

PBASBST  AI^[T8J 

BETSBYS  PB- 

AEPrECTVS]   TT1IG[bOBTM]   IN- 

8TA[KTB]   TIC[T0BE]   8ETBO 

PBIWCIPI 

To  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest. 

The  second  cohort  of  the  Tiingnans, 

A  milliaiy  regiment,  having  a  proportionate  supply 

of  horse,  cmd  conaUHng  of  citizens  of  Latium, 
Commanded  by  Albus 
Severus,  pre- 
fect of  the  Tungnans,  erected  thUi 

The  work  being  superintended  by  Victor  Sevrus 

(or  SeTerus),  the  princops.* 


'  Some  antiquaries  have  conceived,  that  in  the  hist  two  words  of  the  inscription,  a 
reference  is  made  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus.     This  cannot  be  admitted, — 
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The  Notitia  places  the  "  Ala  Petriana  "  under  a  prefect  at 
Petriana.  Although  two  inscriptions  belonging  to  this  place 
mention  the  second  cohort  of  the  Tungri,  none  have  been 
found  here  which  name  the  Ala  Petriana.  It  is  possible  that 
this  cohort  may  have  been  a  part  of  the  Ala  Petriana,  but 
until  this  point  be  settled,  or  some  further  light  thrown  upon 
the  subject,  the  occurrence  of  Cambeck  Fort,  next  in  order  to 
Amboglanna,  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  evidence  of  its 
being  the  Petriana  of  the  Notitia. 

Before  crossing  the  Cambeck  Water  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  river  Gelt,  on  whose  rocky  banks 
the  Roman  quarrymen  have  left  lettered  memorials  of  their 
toil,  is  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  this  place.  With  the 
view  of  clearly  displajdng  the  inscription,  which  has  frequently 
been  inaccurately  engraved,  the  lithograph  opposite  page  64, 
has  been  drawn  to  a  scale  which  precludes  the  possibility  of 
showing  the  height  of  the  cliflF.  The  cut  on  the  next  page 
partly  supplies  this  deficiency ;  it  exhibits  another  inscription, 
not  of  a  very  intelligible  character,  on  the  Pigeon  Crag,  which 
is  a  little  higher  up  the  water,  and  shows  the  general  character 
of  the  scenery  on  this  beautiful  stream. 

The  distance  of  these  quarries  on  the  Gelt,  from  the  line  of 
the  Barrier,  renders  it  very  questionable  whether  large  supplies 
were  derived  from  them  for  the  Wall.  Good  stone  could  be 
had  nearer  at  hand. 


1.  The  emperoi^B  name  would  not  be  placed  after  that  of  the  prefect:  2.  The  term 
imtamU  implies  the  dischai^  of  a  subordinate  duty;  for,  not  to  mention  other  ex- 
amples, the  temple,  of  which  the  Cilubnum  slab  records  the  restoration  (p.  155),  was 
built  by  command  of  Marius  Yalerianus,  under  the  superintendence  of  {imHante) 
Septxmius  Nilus :  8.  That  primceps  was  the  designation  of  a  subordinate  officer  in  the 
army,  appears  not  only  from  a  collation  of  other  inscriptions,  but  from  the  following 
statement  of  Manutius — '*  In  a  l^ou  there  were  three  kinds  of  foot  soldiers  :  hattaU^ 
principeSf  and  Marii^  and  in  each  there  were  ten  centurions,  who  were  called  the  first 
kadatut,  the  second  kasUiius^  the  third,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  tenth ;  the  first  priuceps^ 
the  second,  and  so  on ;  but  the  triariiy  the  bravest  of  all,  were  named  in  a  different 
manner,  for  they  did  not  call  them  first  triarius,  but  j>riffwpi7«#,  or  primipUi  cetUurio" 
— See  the  Archaoloffia  ^liana^  ii,  S8,  where  these  arguments  are  stated  more  at 
large. 
Principi  is  doubtless  intended  for  the  more  usual  form  of  the  ablative,  principe, 
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■^TW  'i'^arrr  z:  E*I^*««  Star 


^  Wixacm  iMk^  B^  «fi«  fer  tfe^ 


At  the  quarries  of  High  and  Low  Breaks,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  north  of  the  Wall,  there  are  marks  of  extensive  and^it 
workings;  the  quarries  are  still  in  use,  and  yield  stone  of 
good  quality. 

The  Written  Rock  will  not  be  easfly  found  by  a  stranger, 
but  directions  and  assistance  may  generally  be  obtained  finom 
the  workmen  employed  upon  a  modem  quarry,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  spot. 
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We  now  rejoin  the  Barrier.     The  passage  of  the  Cambeck 
Water  seems  to  have  been  guarded  with  some  care.     On  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  stream,  to  the  north  of  the  Wall,  is  an 
earthwork,  raised  a  little  above  the  general  level  of  the  surface, 
which  here  is  somewhat  depressed.     Stones,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  contiguous  parts,  lie  scattered  about  the  place. 
These  circumstances  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  there  having 
been  some  additional  fortification  in  this  part.     The  western 
bank  of  the  strecim  consists  of  a  bold  breastwork  of  red  sand- 
stone, rising  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
fosse  of  the  Wall  has  been  deeply  cut  into  this  rock ;  it  still 
remains  in  a  state  of  great  perfection.     The  old  drove-road 
between  Newcastle  Mid  Carlisle,  which,  for  some  distance 
west  of  this,  runs  upon  the  site  of  the  Wall,  or  close  by  it, 
here  avails  itself  of  the  fosse  as  a  means  of  climbing  the  bank. 
The  ditch  of  the  Vallum  is  also  discernible.     The  farmhouse 
of  Beck  is  partially  constructed  of  Roman  stones,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  rivulet  of  Beck  a  few  stones  of  the  Wall  are  in 
their  original  situation.     Headswood,  as  its  name  implies, 
occupies  a  commanding  position.     The  ditch  of  the  Vallum  is 
at  this  place  peculiarly  bold,  and  is  about  thirty-five  yards 
distant  fi'om  the  Wall.     The  fosse  of  the  Wall  bends  round 
an  object  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  an   additional 
fortification  outside  the  Wall.     At  the  west  end  of  Newtown- 
of-Irthington  are   the  remains  of  a  large   mile-castle;   the 
stones  still  lie  in  confusion  upon 
the  site.^     The  stone  represented 
in  the  margin  was  found  at  this 
place.     We  next  come  to  White 
Flat,   where    the    rabble  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Wall  is  very 
discernible  and  the  ditch  very  deep.    Hurtleton  (the  **  Town  of 
Strife  *')  is  next  reached  f  ,both  Unes  of  fosse  are  distinct  and  in 
close  contiguity. 

'  The  -foundations  have  now  been  uprooted,  and  the  stones  carted  away. — July,  1852. 
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In  the  comer  of  a  field,  called  Chapel  Field,  there  are 
evident  signs  of  a  mile-castle ;  the  plough,  however,  has  been 
drawn  over  the  site.  The  two  works,  which  between  White 
Flat  and  this  point  have  approached  each  other  very  closely, 
now  quickly  diverge,  the  W^l  bending  to  the  north. 

The  village  of  Irthington  is  a  Uttle  to  the  south  of  the 
Barrier.  Here  formerly  stood  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
powerful  Norman  family  of  De  VaUibus ;  the  building  is  now 
entirely  removed,  its  site  being  occupied  by  the  Nook,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  friendly  antiquary,  Mr.  Robert  Bell.  The  founda- 
tions of  some  of  its  walls  have  recently  been  exposed.  The  keep 
probably  occupied  a  lofty  earthen  mound  which  is  now  crowned 
with  thriving  trees.  The  parish  church  has  recently  been  renewed 
with  much  skill  and  taste.  The  old  fabric  was  entirely  built 
of  Roman  Wall  stones.  In  the  course  of  its  restoration,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  border  district  in 
the  middle  ages  was  disclosed :  a  number  of  skeletons^  con- 
fusedly thrown  together,  being  found  buried  within  its  area. 
The  church,  originally  a  Transition-Norman  building,  had 
evidently  at  some  period  after  its  erection,  been  contracted 
in  its  (imensions  by  the  rejection  of  the  side  aisles.  The 
outer  walls  consisted  of  the  original  columns  of  the  aisles, 
filled  up  very  roughly  with  common  rubble.  The  columns 
bore  decided  marks  of  fire.  The  neighbouring  parish  church 
of  Kirklinton,  which  has  also  been  recently  rebuilt,  exhibited 
similar  appearances.  On  taking  down  the  old  tower,  which 
was  a  fortified  stronghold,  the  bony  remnants  of  upwards  of 
sixty  bodies  were  found  in  a  space  of  not  more  than  five  yards 
square;  others  were  found  in  confused  masses  in  diflFerent 
parts  of  the  building.  The  probable  explanation  of  these 
circumstances  is  this : — After  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the 
Scottish  forces,  flushed  with  success,  entered  England,  and 
the  inhabitants,  unable  to  withstand  them,  fled  to  the  chuj^hes 
for  protection.  But  neither  the  strength  of  the  buildings  nor 
their  supposed  sanctity  could  yield  them  eflFectual  succour; 
the  miserable  people  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  left  among 
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the  smouldering  ruins.  Those  of  their  countrymen  who 
escaped,  buried  them  in  a  hasty  manner  upon  the  spot. 
When  the  desolated  district  had  recovered  energy  enough  to 
repair  the  churches,  its  utmost  eflforts  were  barely  suflBcient 
to  inclose  those  parts  which  had,  by  their  solidity,  with- 
stood the  fire ;  and  the  reduced  population  required  nothing 
more. 

The  coins  of  Edwafd  I  and  II  are  comparatively  abundant 
in  this  district,  the  armies  of  these  monarchs  and  their  imme- 
diate successors  frequently  taking  the  western  route,  in  their 
marches  to  and  from  Scotland. 

Rejoining  the  Wall,  we  meet,  when  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Old  Wall,  with  the  site  of  a  mile-castle.  The  ruins  of 
the  building  slightly  raise  it  above  the  general  level,  and  pre- 
vent the  plough  biting  into  it.  The  road  formerly  deviated 
from  its  track  to  go  round  it.  An  altar,  an  urn,  and  several 
coins  of  Edward  I  have  been  found  in  it.  In  the  buildings 
at  Old  WaU,  many  Roman  stones  will  be  noticed ;  one  of  them, 
a  centurial  stone,  bearing  the  inscription, 

LEO   II   AVG    II    >    IVLI   TB    ||    RTVLLIA 

and  the  earthworks  of  both  lines  of  the  Barrier  may  be 
traced.  The  Wall  is  entirely  uprooted;  upwards  of  six 
hundred  cart-loads  of  stones,  within  the  recollection  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  been  taken  from  it  in  this  immediate 
vicinity. 

Between  this  point  and  Stanwix,  the  works  may  be  traced 
with  tolerable  satisfaction,  an  ancient  drove-road  running 
upon  the  site  of  the  Wall  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 

At  Bleatam  (blue  tarn  or  lake),  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wall,  is  a  mound  of  earth  resembling  an  elongated  barrow ; 
between  this  earthwork  and  the  WaU,  is  a  marshy  hollow, 
and  westward  of  it  is  an  extensive  morass,  which  may  formerly 
have  been  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  tarn.  Hutchinson  says  the 
Vallum  takes  a  sweep  to  avoid  this  morass,  and  at  its  greatest 
distance  is  removed  from  the  Wall  about  two  hundred  and 
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twenty  yards.    In  a  field  near  Blcatarn  an  altar  was  ploughed 
up  last  winter  (1851-2),  bearing  the  inscription — 

DEO 

COCIDIO 

M  ILITE8 

LEG.    VI.   VIC.    PF. 

It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bell,  of  Irthington. 

About  half  a  mile  south  from  Bleatam,  is  the  site  of  a 
Roman  camp,  which  Horsley  conceived  to  be  one  of  the 
stations  per  lineam  Fallt;  it  is  now  called  Watch  Cross.  If 
it  be  a  station  of  this  class,  and  if  the  order  in  which  the 
stations  are  arranged  in  the  Notitia  exactly  corresponds  with 
their  consecutive  positions  in  reality,  the  name  of  it  was 
Aballaba,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  numerus  or  troop  of 
Moors,  under  a  prefect.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  doubt 
whether  this  was  a  stationary  camp  at  all,  as  will  presently 
appear. 

As  already  remarked,  no  inscribed  stones  have  been  found 
to  identify  any  of  the  stations  west  of  Amboglanna  with  the 
list  given  in  the  Notitia.  Even  though  this  difficulty  respect- 
ing Watch  Cross  had  not  occurred,  to  go  on  appropriating  the 
names  of  the  Notitia^  station  after  station,  guided  solely  by 
the  slender  thread  of  the  order  of  their  succession,  would  be 
a  hazardous  undertaking,  and  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
uncertainty  existing  as  to  those  which  are,  and  which  are  not, 
stationes  per  lineam  Valli.  In  our  journey  from  this  point 
westward,  the  stations  will,  therefore,  be  designated  by  their 
modem  names,  printed  in  italics ;  when  the  Latin  names  are 
added,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are  conjectural. 

WATCH  CBOSS.—HoTshy  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  station  : — 

"  A  little  detadied  from  the  wall,  to  the  south,  is  a  Eoman  fort,  of  about 
four  chains  and  a  half  square,  called  Watch  Cross ;  and,  as  I  was  assured 
by  the  country  people,  and  have  had  it  since  further  confirmed,  a  military 
way  has  gone  near  it,  or  between  it  and  the  military  way  belonging  to  the 
Wall ;  for  they  often  plough  up  paving-stones  here,  and  think  part  of  the 
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highway  to  Brampton  to  be  upon  it.  This  is  the  least  station  on  the  line  of 
the  Wall,  aud  is  as  usual,  plundered  of  its  stones,  as  that  at  Burgh  and 
Drumburgh.    However,  the  ramparts  and  ditches  are  very  fair  and  visible." 

The  common  on  which  it  stood  having  been  inclosed  about 
seventy  years  ago,  and  brought  into  cultivation,  all  traces  of 
the  camp  have  been  obliterated.  On  a  careful  examination  of 
its  site,  I  failed  to  discover  any  fragments  of  Roman  pottery, 
or  other  marks  of  Roman  occupation.  In  those  parts  of 
Cumberland  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  stony,  the  site  of  a 
mile-castle  or  station,  which  has  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
may  often  be  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  in  that  parti- 
cular spot  of  numerous  fragments  of  freestone.  No  such 
appearance  here  presents  itself.  The  person  who  farms  the 
ground  says  it  is  of  better  quaUty  than  the  surrounding  land ; 
still,  it  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  peculiar  fertiUty  of  a  spot 
that  has  at  any  period  for  a  length  of  time  been  the  resort  of 
a  crowded  population.  Hutchinson  describes  "the  wj^e 
ground-plot"  as  being  covered,  in  his  day,  "  with  a  low  growth 
of  heath ;"  the  sites  of  all  the  other  cities  of  the  Wall  are  too 
replete  with  animal  remains  to  yield,  even  unaided  by  cultiva- 
tion, so  coarse  a  product.  I  am  therefore  strongly  disposed 
to  think,  with  Hodgson,  that  it  was  a  mere  summer  encamp- 
ment. The  spot  has  been  well  chosen ;  for,  though  not  greatly 
elevated,  it  has  an  extensive  prospect.  Horsley  himself  had 
some  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  admitting  it  into  the  rank  of  a 
stationary  camp,  "  by  reason  of  its  being  so  small,  and  having 
no  remains  of  stone  walls."  The  distance,  however,  between 
Cambeck  Fort  and  Stanwix,  which  is  rather  greater  than  that 
between  any  other  two  stations,  induced  him  to  give  it  this 
position. 

From  Bleatam  the  antiquary  will,  with  some  care,  be  able 
to  trace  the  Barrier  by  Wall  Head,  Walby,  and  Wall  Foot,  to 
Tarraby.  From  this  village  to  Stanwix,  a  rural  road  runs 
upon  the  foundations  of  the  Wall ;  the  ditch  on  its  north  side, 
which  Mrithin  living  memory  was  very  boldly  marked,  although 
partially  fiUed  up,  is  yet  distinctly  traceable. 
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STJNWIX, — ^The  church  and  churchyard  of  Stanwix 
occupy  the  site  of  the  station  which  guarded  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Eden.  Recent  explorations  have  displayed  distinct 
remains  of  ancient  edifices.  In  pulling  down  the  old  church, 
to  make  way  for  the  present  structure,  a  very  fine  figure  of 
Victory,  somewhat  mutilated,  was  disclosed,  which  is  now  in 
the  museum  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  name  of  the  place 
indicates,  that  whilst  the  dwellings  in  the  vicinity  were  made 
of  clay,  as  many  of  them  are  yet,  by  reason  of  the  plunder  of 
the  Roman  station,  it  could  boast  of  being  a  town  of  atones. 
The  situation  is  one  of  great  beauty.  To  the  east,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  Nine  Nicks  of  Thirlwall  rear  their 
rugged  peaks ;  and  to  the  south  and  south-west,  appear  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Rickerby  House,  the  river  Eden  per- 
meating a  rich  and  well-cultivated  country ;  the  ancient  city  of 
Carlisle  crowned  with  its  venerable  cathedral,  and  the  long 
visto  of  country  terminating  in  the  Cumbrian  mountains^ 

Between  the  station  and  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Eden, 
the  fosse  of  the  Wall  is  distinctly  marked,  and  a  hollowed 
line,  formed  by  the  excavation  of  the  foundation  of  the  Wall 
itself,  shows  its  track  to  the  water's  edge,  near  to  the  Hyssop 
Holme  WeU.  We  are  told  by  Camden  "  that  the  Wall  passed 
the  river  over  against  the  castle — where  in  the  very  channel, 
the  remains  of  it,  namely,  the  great  stones,  appear  to  this 
day.'' 

That  the  Wall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  clambered  up 
that  part  of  the  Castle  Bank  which  projects  most  boldly  for- 
ward, is  rendered  probable  by  the  appearanc/e  of  masonry, 
resembling  its  foundations,  beneath  the  grassy  surface.  At 
this  point,  however,  we  lose  all  trace  of  the  great  structure 
imtil  we  get  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  famous  Border  city 
of  the  West. 

All  antiquaries  agree  that  Carlisle  is  the  Luguv allium  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  one  of  Agricola's 
forts.  It  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  stations  per  Hneam 
Valli  given  in  the  Notitia,     The  Notitia  mentions  only  the 
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forts  having  separate  garrisons,  and  it  is  probable  that,  after 
the  erection  of  the  camp  at  Stanwix,  Luguvallium  became 
subordinate  to  that  camp,  and  had  no  distinct  garrison,  which 
will  accoimt  for  its  omission. 

Whitaker  says  Luguvallium  signifies,  in  the  ancient  Celtic, 
the  Fort  upon  the  Waters. 

Extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  city  lie  beneath  the 
modem  Carlisle ;  seldom  is  the  ground  penetrated  to  any  con- 
siderable depth  without  disclosing  ancient  masonry,  Samian 
ware,  and  Roman  coins.  In  Leland's  day  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  city  were  very  marked.  "  In  digging,  to  make  new 
Building  yn  the  Towne  often  tymes  hath  bene,  and  now  a 
late,  fownd  diverse  Foundations  of  the  old  Cite,  as  Pavimentes 
of  Streates,  old  Arches  of  Dores,  Coyne,  Stones  squared, 
paynted  Pottes,  Mony  hid  in  Pottes,  so  hold  and  mulded  that 
when  yt  was  stronly  towched  yt  went  almost  to  mowlder. 
The  hole  Site  of  the  Towne  is  sore  chaunged.  For  wher  as 
the  Stretes  were  and  great  Edifices  now  be  vacant  and  Garden 
Plottes."' 

Carlisle  contains  two  interesting  structures  of  the  mediaeval 
period — ^the  castle  and  the  cathedral.  The  keep  of  the  castle 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Norman  donjon,  though  some  parts 
of  it  have  been  modernized.  On  the  walls  and  door  of  one  of 
its  chambers,  used  as  a  prison  in  the  "  Fifteen"  and  the  "  Forty- 
five,"  are  to  be  seen  the  coats  of  arms,  the  devices,  and  marks 
of  the  "  sorrowful  sighings,"  of  the  imhappy  rebels,  who  be- 
guiled their  wretched  hours  in  carving  them.  The  cathedral 
exhibits  some  interesting  specimens  of  the  Norman  as  well  as 
later  styles.  Its  east  window,  which  is  of  the  decorated  period, 
is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  west  window  at  York. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  canal  basin,  and 
nearly  midway  between  the  canal  and  the  river,  the  track  of 

*  Itinerary,  toI.  vii,  p.  67. 
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the  Wall  may  again  be  discerned.  Owijig  to  the  difficulty  of 
entirely  uprooting  it,  its  foundations  have  been  suflfered  to 
remain ;  they  form  a  cart-road  which  is  used  for  farm  purposes. 
A  little  farther  on,  the  plough  has  won  the  day.  At  Grinsdale 
the  course  of  all  the  works  may  again  be  traced.  Here  the 
foundations  of  the  Wall,  for  about  a  himdred  yards,  were 
recently  uprooted,  and  very  severe  labour  it  was  found  to  be. 
The  Wall  takes  the  north  side  of  the  village  of  Kirk  Andrews; 
the  Vallum  is  seen  on  the  left,  at.  its  western  extremity.  The 
churchyard  of  Kirk  Andrews  is  a  mass  of  stones, — ^it  has  pro- 
bably been  the  site  of  a  mile-castle.  In  a  garden  in  this  village 
is  still  preserved  the  altar  of  which  the  woodcut  gives  a  repre- 


sentation. It  was  found  at  Kirk  Steads,  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  Wall,  and  bears  marks  of  having  been  cut  down  to  suit 
the  purpose  of  some  comparatively  modem  builder.     The  focus 
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of  the  altar  is  unusually  large ;  the  boldness  of  the  lettering 
indicates  an  early  date.     It  may  be  read — 

l[voivb]  IVNIVB  VIC- 
T0BIHT8  BT(P) 

c[aiv8]  asliakts  lbo[ati] 

AUO[VBTALB8]  LKO[lOiriB]  VI  VIC[tBICI8] 
p[LB]  F[n>ELIS]  OB  BSa  TEAKS - 
TALLTM  FBO- 
8PBBB  OSSTAB. 

LuciuB  JuniuB  Vic- 
torinuB,  and 
Oaiufl  .£liaiius,  Augustal  legates 
Of  the  sixth  l^on,  victorious, 
Pious,  and  fiiithfii],  on  aooount  of  achievements  bejond 
The  Wall  pro- 
sperously performed. 

This  is  a  vivid  memorial  of  deeds  of  common  occurrence 
during  the  period  of  Roman  occupation. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Kirk  Andrews  the  Wall  strikes 
north-west,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  through  a  field 
called  ^ng  Wall,  as  far  as  Beaumont;  the  Vallum  being 
very  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  present  road.  The  number  of 
stones  in  Beaumont  churchyard  is  very  great,  leading  to  the 
supposition  that  there  has  been  some  building  here  besides 
the  Wall.  The  Wall  now  resumes  its  westerly  course,  and 
may  be  traced  all  the  way  to  Dykesfield,  selecting  with  care 
every  eminence  that  it  meets.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Monk 
Hill  the  Vallum  crosses  the  turnpike  road,  keeping  on  the 
north  side  of  it  all  the  way  to  Burgh-upon-Sands.  Here  we 
meet  with  the  traces  of  another  station. 

BUBGJI'UPON'SJNDS.— Although  the  site  of  this  camp 
is  low,  yet,  if  viewed  from  an  elevation,  such  as  the  tower  of 
the  church,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  slightly  elevated  above 
the  general  level  of  the  contiguous  ground, — a  circumstance 
of  some  importance  in  a  military  respect.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  also  that  before  the  country  was  brought  into  thorough 
cultivation,  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  marshes,  which, 
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however  detrimental  to  health,  would  give  strength  to  the 
position.  At  present  there  is  Uttle  to  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
wayfarer,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  ground  he  is  traversing 
was  once  a  stronghold  of  Rome.  The  Wall  which  has  formed 
the  north  rampart  of  the  station  is  considerably  to  the  north 
of  the  present  road ;  the  Vallum  forms  in  the  vicinity  the  fence 
between  the  road  and  the  adjoining  field;  the  church  and 
churchyard  are  within  the  camp. 

Leknd  speaks  of  ''Burgh  yn  the  Sand  "  as  "  a  Village  by  the 
which  remayne  the  Ruines  of  a  greate  Place  now  clene  deso- 
lated."^ In  Horsley*s  day,  the  remains  of  its  ramparts  were 
to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  the  Old  Castle,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  church.     He  says — 

'*  On  the  west  side  tkese  remains  are  most  distinct,  being  abont  six  chains 
in  length.  And  Sevems's  Wall  seems  to  have  formed  the  north  rampart  of 
the  station.  I  was  assured  by  the  person  to  whom  the  field  belonged,  that 
stones  were  often  ploughed  up  in  it,  and  lime  with  the  stones.  Urns  have 
also  frequently  been  found  here.  I  saw,  besides  an  imperfect  inscription,  two 
Eoman  altars  lying  at  a  door  in  the  town,  but  neither  sculptures  nor  inscrip- 
tions are  now  visible  upon  them If  besides  all  this,  we  consider  the 

distance  from  the  last  station  at  Stanwix,  I  think  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt 
but  there  must  have  been  a  station  here,  though  most  of  its  ramparts  are 
now  levelled,  the  field  having  been  in  tillage  many  years.  I  shall  only 
further  add,  that  it  was  veiy  proper  to  have  a  station  at  each  end  of  the 
marsh,  which,  if  the  water  flow^  as  high  as  some  believe,  would  make  a  kind 
of  bay." 

Although,  little  meets  the  eye  of  the  inquirer,  to  inform 
him  of  the  spot  where  the  station  stood,  yet  when  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  broken,  the  traces  of  a  Roman  city  are  still 
sufficiently  distinct.  The  churchyard  is  filled  with  fi*agments 
of  red  sandstone  blocks.  At  the  depth  of  two  feet,  it  contains 
several  distinct  lines  of  foundations.  Entire  "  lachrymatory" 
vessels  and  fragments  of  unglazed  jars  and  urns  have  re- 
peatedly been  dug  up. 

*  Itinerary,  voL  rii,  p.  66. 
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A  small  bronze  figure  was  recently  found,  which  is  here 
shown,  reduced  to  one  half  its  size.  When 
the  canal,  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  sta- 
tion, was  cut,  what  is  described  as  a  hearth, 
blackened  by  smoke,  was  dug  out  beneath 
its  bed, — ^it  was  probably  a  hypocaust. 

A  few  inscribed  stones  have  been 
found  since  Horsley's  day,  but  none  of 
them  name  the  cohort  which  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  camp.  Hence  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  Watch  Cross 
has  been  rightly  thrown  out  of  the  list  of 
"stations  along  the  line,"  and  whether 
Burgh  is,  as  Horsley  states  it  to  be,  the 
AxELODUNUM  of  the  Notitia,  or  Con- 
ga vata,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Hodgson. 

In  the  absence  of  more  decided  remains  of  the  camp  or 
Wall,  an  examination  of  the  church  of  this  long  straggling 
town  will  reward  the  attention  of  the  antiquary.  It  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  fortified  Border  churches. 

"  Half  church  of  God,  half  castle  'gainst  the  Scot." 

'*  In  case  of  an  inroad  from  the  Scottish  coast,  the  cattle  appear  to  have 
been  shut  up  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  inhabitants  to  have  had 
recourse  to  the  large  embattled  tower  at  its  western  end.  The  only  entrance 
to  this  tower  is  from  the  inside  of  the  church,  and  it  is  secured  by  a  pon- 
derous iron  door,  fastening  with  two  large  bolts.  The  wails  of  the  tower  are 
seven  feet  thick.  Its  lowest  apartment  is  a  vaulted  chamber,  lighted  by  three 
arrow-slits.  At  the  south  angle  is  a  spiral  stone  staircase,  leading  to  two 
upper  chambers." 

Many  of  the  stones  of  which  the  church  is  built,  are 
Roman,  and  exhibit  reticulated  tooUng. 

Near  to  Burgh  is  the  site  on  which  the  castle  of  Sir  Hugh 
de  Morville,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Beckett, 
formerly  stood.  The  adjoining  field  is  called — "Hangman 
Tree,"  doubtless  because  my  lord  had  his  gallows  here,  always 
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ready  for  use.  A  neighbouring  inclosure  bears  a  designation 
not  less  ominous — "  Spill-blood  Holm/'  But  the  most  inte- 
resting historical  memorial  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Burgh 
affords,  is  the  monument  to  King  Edward  I,  which  stands  on 
the  marsh. 

Longshanks  had  marshalled  his  army  -.  his  numerous  host  lay  encamped 
upon  the  sandy  flat  on  the  north  of  the  town :  the  waters  of  the  Solway  alone 
separated  him  from  the  objects  of  his  vengeance.  Here  the  mighty  Edward 
was  called  to  enter  into  conflict  with  an  enemy  whbm  he  had  often  braved  on 
the  battle-fleld,  but  who  was  now  to  approach  him  by  a  new  method  of  assault. 
In  this  struggle  his  valour  availed  him  nothing,  his  chivalrous  hosts  could 
yield  him  no  aid,  and  no  devoted  Eleanor  was  there  to  abstract  from  his 
veins  the  subtle  poison  which  the  king  of  terrors  had  infused.  On  Burgh 
Marsh  the  *  ruthless  king  *  breathed  his  last.  A  monument,  represented  in 
the  following  wood-cut,  marks  the  spot. 


"a^^^^ 


Another  structure,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Firth,  may 
be  noticed  by  the  traveller.  The  history  of  the  "  Tower  of 
Repentance"  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  disordered  state  of 
society  in  this  district  before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

A  chieftain  from  the  northern  side  having  made  a  successful  inroad  into 
the  English  border,  was  crossing  the  Solway  on  his  return,  laden  with  booty, 
when  a  sudden  storm  arose.  In  order  to  lighten  his  labouring  vessel,  he 
threw  his  prisoners  overboard  in  preference  to  the  cattle  which  he  had  stolen. 
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The  danger  past,  he  was  smitten  with  remorse.  In  order  to  make  such 
amends'^as  hejoould,  he  built  a  beacon- tower  which  overlooks  the  Solway,  and 
to  this  day  is  called  the  Tower  of  Bepentance.  Tradition  avers  that  the 
penitent  himself  carried  all  the  stones  used  in  its  erection  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.     It  is  not  far  from  the  town  of  Ecclefechan. 

In  passing  along  the  viUage  of  Burgh,  the  observing  visitor 
will  notice  the  large  number  of  boulder-stones,  some  of  them 
half  a  ton  in  weight,  which  are  strewed  over  the  ground; 
several  of  them  have  been  used  in  forming  the  foundations  of 
the  cottages.  They  are  of  granite,  and  in  some  distant  age 
have  been  wrenched  from  the  summit  of  Criflfel,  the  hill  which 
lends  so  much  beauty  to  the  landscape  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Solway. 

Between  Burgh  and  Dykesfield  the  Wall,  and  occasionally 
the  Vallum  also,  may  be  traced,  keeping  parallel  with  the  road. 
In  this  district,  stone  is  exceedingly  scarce.  The  Romans 
seem  to  have  gone  to  Howrigg  Quarry,  which  is  not  less  than 
eight  miles  to  the  south  of  the  line,  for  their  facing-stones ; 
those  which  they  used  for  the  interior  of  the  Wall  correspond 
in  character  with  the  stone  of  Stonepot  Scar,  a  quarry  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Solway.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  country  have 
made  the  Wall  their  quarry,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  that 
not  a  single  stone  is  in  situ.  But  after  the  Wall  has  been 
entirely  uprooted,  what  may  be  called  the  trail  of  the  Wall 
remains ;  that  is,  the  ground  is  fhickly  strewed  with  small 
fragments  of  stone.  The  ploughman,  in  cutting  across  the 
course  of  the  Wall,  is  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  exactly  where 
it  stood. 

Before  reaching  Dykesfield  we  come  to  a  gentle  eminence, 
which  is  called  Watch  Hill, — ^a  name  that  seems  to  indicate 
its  ancient  use.  Some  considerable  buildings,  must  have  been 
erected  upon  it,  for  it  is  so  full  of  stones  that  when  the  con- 
tiguous land  was  drained,  it  was  considered  imnecessary  to 
continue  the  trenches  over  it. 
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Dykesfield  is  probably  indebted  to  the  works  of  the  barrier 
for  its  name.  The  Wall  here  descends  over  a  more  than 
primeval  beach  to  the  edge  of  Burgh  Marsh.  The  field  which 
it  traverses,  before  coming  to  the  shore,  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities. It  is  replete  with  stones ;  ashes  and  coals  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  it ;  the  character  of  the  soil  is  different 
from  that  of  the  adjacent  fields ;  it  is  whiter,  and  contains 
much  clay.^     A  Roman  altar,  inscribed — 

MATRI[BV8] 
D0M[E8TICIS] 
VEX[lLLATIO] 
.      .      .      VI 

has  recently  been  found,  and  is  preserved  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  farm,  Mr.  Hodgson,  on  the  spot.  These  appearances 
induce  me  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  some  building  more 
important  than  an  ordinary  mile-castle  on  this  side  of  the 
marsh, — perhaps  a  small  station,  corresponding  to  Drumburgh, 
on  the  other  side. 

Some  difficulty  exists  respecting  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Wall  westward  of  Dykesfield, — did  it  pursue  a  straightforward 
path  across  the  Marsh?  did  it  take  a  circuitous  route  by 
Boustead  Hill,  and  Easton,  or  was  it  intermitted  altogether 
between  this  point  and  Drumburgh  ? 

At  Dykesfield,  where  last  seen,  it  is  found  to  be  making 
straight  for  the  Marsh.  No  traces  of  it  have,  however,  been 
found  in  the  marsh ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the 
Romans  would  take  it  over  a  sandy  tract,  which  is  liable  to  be 
overflowed  by  the  sea. 

Horsley  was  of  opinion  that  it  skirted  the  southern  margin 
of  the  Marsh.     He  says : — 

"  From  hence  to  Drumburgh  Castle  no  vestige  of  the  Wall  is  to  be  seen ; 
though  I  think  it  certain  that  the  Wall  did  not  pass  through  the  marsh,  but 


^  Ck>n8id0rable  quantities  of  clay  are  met  with  in  tho  stations  on  the  Une  of  the  WalL 
Frequently  the  foundation  for  a  wall  has  been  prepared  by  a  stratum  of  day,  and 
occasionally  I  have  noticed  the  heart  of  a  house- wall  stuffed  with  cby. 
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by  Boustend  Hill  and  Easton;  for  both  tradition  and  matter  of  fact  favour 
this  course  of  it.  The  country  people  often  strike  upon  the  Wall,  and  could 
tell  exactly  several  places  through  which,  by  this  means,  they  knew  it  had 
passed,  and  always  by  the  side  of  the  marsh.  Besides,  it  is  no  way  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Eomans  would  build  their  Wall  within  tide-mark." 

This  testimony  seems  to  be  decisive  of  the  question.  At 
present  no  distinct  traces  of  the  Wall  exist  in  this  part.  I  have 
been  shown  a  few  large  stones  near  Easton,  which  may  be 
Wall  stones ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  that  con- 
tinuous line  of  stony  debris,  which  I  have  denominated  •the 
"trail"  of  the  Wall. 

The  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  in  this  neighbourhood 
that  the  Wall  was  altogether  discontinued  for  the  space  in 
question ;  the  Military  Way,  however,  being  taken  straight 
across  the  Marsh.  They  say  that  there  was  no  need  for  a 
Wall  here;  for,  besides  the  defence  which  the  marsh  itself 
would  afiFord,  the  ground  to  the  south  of  it  is  boggy,  and 
would,  in  the  days  of  Roman  occupation,  be  a  soft  moss. 
They  refer  also  to  the  ease  with  which  a  road  is  made  across 
the  marsh  by  merely  throwing  up  the  sand.  Though  this 
picture  of  the  country  is  perfectly  correct,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  testimony  of  Horsley,  that,  in  his  day  the  country- 
people,  often  struck  upon  the  Wall  on  the  south  of  the  marsh. 
Brand,  at  a  later  period,  gives  a  similar  statement.     He  says : 

"  At  Easton,  near  Drumburgh,  great  quantities  of  the  stones  of  Severus*s 
Wall  have  been  dug  up;  so  that  in  conducting  that  great  work,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  marsh,  they  must  have  made  a  circuit  hereabouts,  by  the  rising 
ground.  I  owe  this  information  to  a  gentleman  who  lives  and  has  property 
at  Easton,  where  he  has  had  the  stones  of  the  Wall  ttiken  up  in  his  fields." — 
HUt.  Newcastle y  vol  i,  p.  615. 

Although  the  WaU  had  not  been  necessary  in  this  part  as  a 
defence,  it  would  still  have  been  required  to  cover  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops.  But  whatever  is  the  case  with  the  Wall, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Vallum  ends  at  Dykesfield.  This  won- 
derful earthwork,  which  has  outlived  the  accidents  of  seven- 
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teen  centuries,  and  which  we  have  traced  with  but  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  modern  representative  of  Pons  ^Elii  to  this 
pomt,  is  not  observed  going  beyond  it.^  Even  in  Horsley's 
day  there  was  no  appearance  of  what  he  calls  Hadrian's  work, 
or  anything  belonging  to  it.  In  this  respect  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Barrier  corresponds  to  the  eastern ;  in  both 
cases  the  Vallum  falling  short  of  the  Wall  by  about  three 
miles. 

LBUMBUBGH  contains  distinct  remains  of  a  small  sta- 
tionary camp.  This,  if  Watch  Cross  be  rejected,  was  the 
sixteenth  station  of  the  Wall,  and  consequently,  the  Axklo- 
DUNUM  of  the  Notitia,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  first 
cohort  of  the  Spaniards.  The  camp  is  on  the  grounds  of 
Richard  Lawson,  Esq.  The  ramparts  are  well  defined,  as  well 
as  the  ditch  which  surrounds  them.  The  whole  area  is  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  sward,  and  its  northern  margin  is  shaded  by 
some  thriving  ash-trees.  No  portion  of  the  WaU  remains  in 
its  vicinity,  but  its  present  proprietor  remembers  witnessing 
the  removal  of  the  foundation.  The  northern  rampart  of  the 
station  did  not  come  up  to  the  Wall,  but  was  removed  a  few 
yards  from  it ;  probably  the  Military  Way  ran  between  the 
station  and  the  WaU.  The  station  at  Barr  HiU,  on  the 
Antonine  Wall,  is  similarly  situated. 

South  of  the  station  is  a  well,  inclosed  by  a  circular  wall  of 
Roman  masonry.  It  is  still  in  use,  though  the  water  is  drawn 
from  it  by  a  pump. 

The  mediaeval  castle,  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains, 
is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  ancient  fortified  manor-house.    It 


^  The  BoT.  H.  Gough  of  Burgh,  who  has  assisted  me  in  my  inquiries  in  these  parts, 
has  informed  me  of  a  saying,  which  used  to  be  common  here,  and  which  seems  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  Vallum  &lls  short  of  the  Wall  The  people  of  Burgh  used 
to  designate  the  parishioners  of  Bowness,  who,  in  ancient  times,  were  less  ciyilized  than 
their  neighbours,  as  living  "ayont  the  gerss  (grass)  dike."  The  application  of  such  a 
phrase  to  unpolished  persons  of  any  locality  is  easy. 
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is  built  of  Roman  stones.  Extensive  alterations  were  made 
upon  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  habitable  part  of  it 
is  now  occupied  as  a  farm-house. 

The  tranquiUity  of  this  region  was  not  always  what  it  now  is. 

Standing  on  the  northern  rampart  of  the  station,  Mr.  Lawson,  the  aged 
proprietor,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Pilgrim-party  of  1849  to  a  small 
cottage  on  the  opposite  shore.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  lived  a  Scottish  reaver, 
who,  in  the  days  of  my  grandfather,  made,  on  nineteen  successive  Easter-eves, 
a  successful  foray  on  the  English  side.  A  twentieth  time  he  prepared  to  go ; 
his  family  remonstrated,  he  however  persisted,  saying  that  this  should  be  his 
last  attempt.  Our  people  were  prepared  for  him  and  slew  him.  Some  of 
the  party  asked,  "  What  notice  did  the  law  take  of  the  transaction  ?"  "  None ; 
the  law  which  could  not  protect  a  man,  would  not  punish  him  for  taking  the 
law  into  his  own  hands." 

Now,  nearly  arrived  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  great 
Barrier,  we  meet  with  but  few  traces  of  its  characteristic 
masonry ; '  enough,  however,  remains  to  lure  us  pleasantly  to 
our  journey's  end. 

In  cutting  the  canal  from  Carlisle  to  the  Solway  Firth,  in 
1823,  a  prostrate  forest  of  oak  was  discovered,  which  belonged 
to  an  age  anterior  to  that  of  Hadrian.  The  engineer  of  the 
canal  says — 

"  A  subterraneous  forest  was  cut  through  in  the  excavation  of  the  canal, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Solway  Firth,  about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the  village 
of  Glasson,  and  extending  into  Kirklands.  The  trees  were  all  prostrate,  and 
they  had  fallen,  with  little  deviation,  in  a  northerly  direction,  or  a  little  east- 
ward of  it.  Some  short  trunks,  of  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  were  in  the 
position  of  their  natural  growth ;  but  although  the  trees,  with  the  exception 
of  their  alburnum  and  all  the  branches,  were  perfectly  sound,  yet  the  extremity 
of  the  trunks,  whether  fallen  or  standing,  were  so  rugged,  that  it  was  not 
discoverable  whether  the  trees  had  been  cut  down,  or  had  fallen  by  a  violent 
storm.  The  level  upon  which  the  trunks  lay,  was  a  little  below  that  of  high 
tides,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  they  were 
embedded  in;  which,  excepting  the  superficial  soil,  is  a  soft  blue  clay,  having 

the  appearance  of  marine  alluvion Although  the  precise  period 

when  this  forest  fell  is  not  ascertainable,  there  is  a  positive  proof  that  it  must 
have  been  long  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Wall  because  the  foundations  of 
the  Wall  passed  obliquely  over  it,  and  lay  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  trees."— ^rcA.  jEl.  ii,  117. 
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The  forest  extends  over  a  considerable  tract  of  ground. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  overthrown  by  a  tempest  of  extra- 
ordinary violence  from  the  south  or  south-west.  The  wood 
was  so  sound,  that  it  was  used  in  common  with  other  oak 
timber  in  forming  the  jetties  at  the  outlet  of  the  canal  into  the 
Solway  Firth.  The  president's  chair  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  is  formed  of  it. 

At  Port  Carlisle  is  a  mound  resembling  an  ancient  barrow, 
called  Fisher's  Cross ;  it  has  recently  yielded  a  Roman  coin  or 
two.  About  half-a-mile  to  the  westward  of  it  is  another  which 
has  been  somewhat  encroached  upon  by  the  road  that  runs 
along  the  margin  of  the  Solway,  and  is  denominated  Knock's 
Cross.  The  proverb  is  common  throughout  Cumberland, 
"  As  old  as  Knock's  Cross," 

In  the  front  of  the  Steam  Packet  hotel.  Port  Carlisle,  is 
built  up  the  fragment  of  a  small  Roman  altar,  bearing  the  in- 
scription, svis  MATRiBvs.^  It  is  ouc  of  the  numerous  instances 
that  we  meet  with,  along  the  line  of  the  Wall,  of  altars  dedi- 
cated to  the  Bead  Moires. 

Between  Port  Carlisle  and  Bowness,  the  site  of  the  Wall 
may  be  traced  nearly  the  whole  way :  not  unfrequently  the 
foundations  of  it  and  its  fosse  may  be  discerned.  In  one 
place  some  large  stones,  resembling  those  used  in  forming  the 
gateways  of  the  mile-castles,  will  be  noticed.  In  Brand's  day 
some  considerable  portions  of  the  Wall  remained,  between 
these  points.     He  says — 

"  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Bowness,  some  fragments  of 
Severus's  Wall  remain,  of  a  great  height ;  on  measuring  one  of  them,  we  found 


'  The  master  of  this  inn,  who  was,  at  the  tune^  a  bhnichwarden  of  the  parish,  inqairad 
of  his  clergyman  one  day  when  he  Tisited  him,  the  meaning  of  the  words  on  the 
altar.  The  minister,  not  being  iamiliar  with  Roman  antiquities,  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
firame  such  a  reply  as  would  he  satisfiustory  to  hu  cateofaist,  and  parried  the  question. 
Whilst  partaking  of  some  little  refreshment  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  subject,  and 
when,  before  learing,  the  question  was  again  put,  the  answer  was  ready  *'  svis  matbibts, 
— Bams  (children)  mind  your  mothers.** 
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it  to  be  about  eight  feet  high ;  it  was  bound  and  overgrown  with  ivy  in  a  most 
picturesque  manner.  The  facing-stones  on  both  sides  have  been  taken  away." 

On  my  first  visit  to  Bowness,  I  saw  a  portion  of  it  as 
Hodgson  describes  it. 

"  It  is  six  feet  high.  Its  rugged  and  weathered  core,  still  hard  as  a  rock, 
is  thickly  bearded  with  sloe-thorn  and  hazel,  and  mantled  below  with  ivy  and 
honeysuckle." 

This  interesting  object  has  been  entirely  removed,  which  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  no  advantage  has  been  gained  by 
its  destruction  ;  it  served  as  a  fence  between  two  fields. 

BOWNESS  is  the  name  of  the  low,  bow-shaped  ness,  or 
peninsula,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Splway 
Firth.  It  is  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  country, 
as  is  plainly  seen  when  it  is  viewed  fix)m  a  distance.  A  Uttle 
to  the  east  of  the  site  of  the  station,  the  Solway  is  easily 
fordable  at  low  water;  but  no  one,  in  the  memory  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  parts,  has  forded  the  estuary  westward  of 
the  town.  This  circumstance  would  render  Bowness  a  fit 
place  at  which  to  terminate  the  Barrier  Wall.  With  difficulty 
the  antiquary  detects  some  slight  traces  of  the  walls  of  the 
station,  its  southern  lines  near  the  church  being  those  which 
are  most  apparent.  No  quarry  being  within  several  miles  of 
the  spot,  the  Wall  and  station  have  furnished  the  materials  of 
which  the  church  and  most  of  the  habitations  of  the  town  are 
composed.  A  small  altar  built  up  ip  the  front  of  a  bam  in 
the  prmcipal  street,  has  an  inscription  importing  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest,  by  Sulpicius 
Secundianus,  the  tribune  of  the  cohort  for  the  safety  of  our 
lords,  the  emperors  Galbus  and  Volusianus. 

Bowness  may  be  the  Gabrosentum  of  the  Notitia ;  Horsley 
reckoning  Watch  Cross  among  the  stations  of  the  line,  conceives 

it  to  be  TUNNOCELUM. 

Over  that  beautiful  expanse  of  waters  bounded  by  the  CrifFel 
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and  other  Dumfriesshire  hills,  which  we  see  from  the  somewhat 
elevated  beach  that  has  formed  the  northern  margin  of  the 
station,  the  eye  of  the  Roman  sentinel  must  often  have  list- 
lessly roUedy  as  he  paced  his  tedious  hours  away.  The 
memory  of  Roman  and  Caledonian  feuds  gives  to  the  picture, 
as  we  now  behold  it,  a  charm  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  in  ancient  days.  The  hills  have 
the  aspect  which  they  formerly  bore,  the  waters  of  the  Solway 
ebb  and  flow  as  they  were  wont,  the  same  clear  sky  spans  the 
vault  of  heaven  which  was  outstretched  in  Roman  days ; — ^but 
then,  the  occupants  of  the  opposite  shores  scowled  upon  each 
other  with  deadly  hate,  and  planned  the  means  of  mutual 
slaughter.  Stealthily  they  cast  the  net  and  threw  the  leister 
into  the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  when  they  openly  appeared  upon 
the  waters,  it  was  in  galleys  armed  for  sanguinary  aggression ; — 
now,  with  each  returning  tide,  the  fisherman  plies  his  peace- 
ful trade,  fearless  of  harm,  and  the  inhabitants  of  both  the 
northern  and  the  southern  shore  hail  each  other  as  friends  and 
fellow-countrymen. 
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THE  SUPPORTING  STATIONS  OF  THE  WALL. 


wc  have  now  traversed  the  line 
of  the  mural  Barrier,  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other, 
and  examined 
all  the  camps 
that  lie  upon  its 
track,  we  have 
met  with  but 
seventeen  or 
eighteen  of  the 
twenty  -  three 
that  are  men- 
tioned in  the 
Notitia  as  ^Xsu- 
i\ox\s  per  lineam 
Valli,  According  to  Horsley,  five  remain  to  be  accounted 
for,  and,  according  to  Hodgson,  who  rejects  Watch  Cross, 
six.  These  must  be  sought  for  among  the  stations  which 
support  the  great  Barrier  on  its  northern  or  southern 
side.  As  the  names  of  the  camps  north  of  the  Wall  have 
been  ascertained  by  independent  authority,  and  as  they  do 
not  correspond  with  those  of  the  remaining  stations  of  the 
Notitia^  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  list  is  to  be  com- 
.  pleted  from  among  the  fortified  places   which  support  the 
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Barrier  on  the  south.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  reasons 
which  have  guided  the  conjectures  (for  they  are  but  conjec- 
tures at  the  best),  of  the  great  author  of  the  Britannia 
Bomana,  and  other  antiquaries,  in  appropriating  the  remain- 
ing names  supplied  by  the  Notitia,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  as  the  primary  stations,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ascer- 
tained, are  found  to  be  arranged  in  that  document  in  regidar 
consecutive  order,  beginning  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
line,  it  is  conceived  to  be  highly  probable  that  a  similar  course 
has  been  pursued  with  the  secondary  camps.  If,  therefore, 
we  could  correctly  ascertain  which,  of  all  the  camps  that  dot 
the  country  in  the  southern  vicinage  of  the  Wall,  are  mural 
stations,  we  might,  with  tolerable  plausibility,  bestow  upon 
them,  in  their  order,  the  remaining  names  of  the  Notitia  roll. 
But  this  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  and  considerable  uncer- 
tainty must  necessarily  attend  the  appropriation  of  the  names 
upon  this  principle. 

An  examination  of  the  forts  themselves,  however,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Wall,  is  a  task  equally  easy  and  instructive,  and  it 
is  one  which  is  essential  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  the  principal  fortification — ^the  Wall.  Sir  John  Clark  must 
have  altogether  overlooked  the  existence  of  these  supporting 
stations,  when  he  wrote,  in  the  following  strain,  to  }m  friend 
Gale  :— 

*'  After  all,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  things  with  regard  to  the 
Wall,  that  have  given  me  great  matter  of  speculation.  The  first  is,  why  it 
was  made  at  all;  for  it  could  never  be  a  proper  defence,  and  perhaps  at 
Bowness  less  than  at  any  other  place,  since  our  barbarian  forefathers^  on  the 
north  side  could  pass  over  at  low  water,  and  if  the  sea  was  higher  or  deeper 
than  it  is  now,  could  make  their  attacks  from  the  north-east  side  by  land. — 
The  second  is,  why  the  Scots  historians,  vain  enough  by  nature,  have  not 
taken  more  pains  to  describe  the  Wall,  a  performance  which  did  their  ances- 
tors more  honour  than  all  the  trifling  stones  put  together,  which  they  have 
transmitted  to  us.  It  is  true  the  Bomans  walled  out  humanity  from  us ; 
but  it  is  as  certain  they  thought  the  Caledonians  a  very  formidable  people, 
when  they,  at  so  much  labour  and  cost,  built  this  Wall ;  as  before  they  had 
made  a  Vallum  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde." 
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The  Romans  did  not  oppose  to  the  enemy  a  single  line  of 
fortification  only,  which,  by  some  casual  negligence  on  their 
part,  or  a  sudden  exertion  of  desperate  bravery  on  the  side  of 
their  antagonists,  might  in  a  moment  be  rendered  useless.  In 
addition  to  the  Wall,  stationary  camps  were  planted  along  its 
whole  course,  at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  it,  both  to  the 
north  and  the  south ;  so  that,  in  reaUty,  a  triple  line  of  for- 
tresses was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  an  enemy  from  either 
quarter.  These  subsidiary  stations  were  connected  with  the 
garrisons  on  the  Wall,  and  to  some  extent  with  each  other,  by 
good  roads.  In  maintaining  a  surveillance  over  an  enemy, 
whether  to  the  north  or  the  south  of  the  chief  member  of  the 
fortification,  in  furnishing  a  secure  retreat  for  the  soldiery 
when  venturing  beyond  their  line,  and  in  stemming  the  first 
shock  of  an  onset,  the  importance  of  the  out-stations  cannot 
be  over-rated. 

It  is  not  contended  that  all  the  stations  which  are  imme- 
diately on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Wall  were  erected  with 
the  express  view  of  supporting  it.  Several  of  them  doubtless 
were ;  but  others,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve,  were  made  by 
Agricola,  before  the  Wall  was  projected  or  thought  of.  All 
that  is  necessary  for  us  to  admit  is,  that  they  contributed 
materially  to  the  strength  of  the  main  structure,  and,  as 
such,  formed  an  important  element  in  the  calculations  of  the 
engineer  of  the  Wall. 

In  taking  a  cursory  survey  of  the  supporting  stations  of 
the  line,  it  may  be  well,  first,  to  examine  those  which  de- 
fended its  eastern  extremity;  next,  those  which  are  upon 
Watling  Street — the  great  channel  of  communication  between 
the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  Britain  on  the  east 
side  of  the  summit  level :  afterwards,  those  which  are  on  the 
Maiden  Way — the  road  on  the  west  of  the  summit  level; 
and  reserve  to  the  last  the  important  stations  which  strength- 
ened the  works  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Solway. 

37 
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TYNEMOUTU. — ^The  Castle  and  Priory  stond  upon  a 
peninsula  so  strong  and  so  easily  defended,  that  it  could  not 
have  escaped  the  attention  either  of  the  aboriginal  Britons  or 
the  Romans.  The  altar,  which  was  erected  by  the  fourth 
cohort  of  the  Lingones,  has  been  already  described  (p.  85). 
Another  lettered  stone,  found  along  with  it,  is  here  re- 
presented. 


CIPPTH,  (or  otbtm)  ctmbas 

ET  TBMFLTM 
PBCIT  C  IV 

MAxncnrvB 

UO  YI  VI 
EX   VOTO 


About  the  reading  of  the  first  line  of  this  inscription  there 
is  some  doubt.  That  active  antiquary,  Pegge,  read  it  cippvm 
cvM  BA8[i],  "  a  column  with  a  base,"  and  conceived  that  an 
upper  line,  which  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  con- 
tained the  name  of  a  deity,  probably  Mars :  Brand  read, 
OYEVM  cvMBAS,  and  translated  it  "  a  circular  harbour  for  the 
shipping."  He  conceived  that  there  was  a  reference  here  to 
the  adjoining  bay,  called  Prior's  Haven,  which,  he  says,  "  has 
every  appearance  of  ha\dng  been  one  of  the  artificial  harbours 
of  that  people."  No  Roman  hand,  however,  made  that 
haven ;  it  is  manifestly  natural :  cymbas  he  conceived  to  be 
an  equivalent  for  cymbas,  boats.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  other  lines,  which  import  that — 

Coius  Julius  Maximinus,  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  victorious, 
in  the  performance  of  a  vow,  erected  thU  temple. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  its  selection  as  the  site  of  a 
temple,  proves  this  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance 
in  the  Roman  age.     The  name  of  the  builder  of  the  temple 
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fixes,  with  a  near  approach  to  precision,  the  date  of  its  dedi- 
cation. Caius  Julius  Verus  Maximinus  was  a  Thracian  shep- 
herd, of  great  personal  strength ;  he  attracted,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life^  the  notice  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  under 
Caracalla  attmned  to  the  rank  of  centurion.  On  the  assassina- 
tion of  Alexander  Severus,  in  235,  he  assumed  the  purple, 
and  was  himself  assassinated  in  238.  He  probably  accom- 
panied Septimius  Severus  into  Britain,  and  on  this  occasion 
erected  the  temple  commemorated  by  the  inscription.  The 
following  amusing  account  of  the  personal  qualifications  of 
Maximinus,  is  extracted  from  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography 
and  Mythology. 

**  His  height  exceeded  eight  feet,  but  his  person  was  not  ungraceful,  for 
the  size  and  muscular  development  of  his  limbs  were  in  proportion  to  his 
stature,  the  circumference  of  his  thumb  being  equal  to  that  of  a  woman's 
wrist,  so  that  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  served  him  for  a  ring.  «  .  .  The 
remarkable  magnitude  of  his  eyes  communicated  a  bold  and  imposing  expres- 
sion to  his  features.  He  was  able  single-handed  to  drag  a  loaded  wagon ; 
could  with  his  fist  knock  out  the  grinders,  and  with  a  kick  break  the  leg  of  a 
horse ;  while  his  appetite  was  such,  that  in  a  day  he  could  eat  forty  pounds 
of  meat,  and  drink  an  amphora  of  wine.  At  least  such  are  the  statements  of 
the  ancient  writers." 

Nearly  all  traces  of  the  camp  at  Tynemouth  have  been 
erased ;  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  and  modem  English,  having 
successively  availed  themselves  of  the  strength  of  the  position 
and  of  the  buildings  or  materials  provided  by  the  Romans. 
A  well,  near  the  west  entrance  of  the  priory  church,  is 
reported  to  have  been  cased  with  Roman  masonry :  it  was 
long  used  as  a  sort  of  cesspool  for  the  garrison,  but  is  now 
filled  up. 

The  mediaeval  remains  at  Tynemouth  are  of  great  interest. 
The  castellated  gateway,  which  defends  the  approaches  to 
the  priory  precincts,  has  suffered  sadly  at  the  hands  of  reno- 
vators, but  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  which  have  been  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  exhibit,  in  their  ruins,  much  of 
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their  original  beauty.  The  churchyard  affords  a  resting- 
place  to  many  who  for  years  had  been  tossed  upon  the 
restless  ocean,  and  to  some  who,  venturing  into  the  briny 
flood,  in  search  of  health  and  pleasure,  met  with  an  un- 
timely end.  Friendly  tomb-stones  speak  of  them;  some 
names,  however,  are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  The  mur- 
dered body  of  Oswin,  king  of  Deira,  was  deposited  in  the 
oratory  of  this  monastery.  Here,  too,  were  buried  Malcolm 
Canmore,  king  of  Scotland — ^the  friend  of  the  Saxon — and 
his  son,  prince  Edward,  so  named  after  his  maternal  ancestor, 
the  Confessor ;  they  were  both  slain  in  the  same  fatal  battle, 
fought  near  Alnwick,  a.d.  1094.  Queen  Margaret,  through 
whom  her  majesty.  Queen  Victoria,  derives  her  Saxon 
blood,  survived  the  slaughter  of  her  husband  and  son  but 
a  few  days. 

BLAKE  CHESTERS,  at  the  high  end  of  North  Shields, 
is  the  site  of  another  camp.  Waterville,  the  residence  of 
George  Rippon,  Esq.,  is  within  its  bounds.  Several  carved 
stones,  much  worn  by  the  weather,  are  on  the  ground,  and 
many  Roman  building-stones  may  be  observed  in  the  con- 
tiguous fences. 

These  are  not  the  only  camps  which  were  situated  on  the 
east  coast  north  of  the  Wall.     Hodgson  says — 

"  From  the  Wall  northward  are  numerous  small  square  camps,  strengthened 
with  deep  ditches,  scattered  over  the  coimtry,  as  if  they  had  been  intended 
for  rural  purposes.*  A  line  of  them  may  still  be  traced  through  the  parishes 
of  Long-Benton,  past  Cramlington,  into  the  Plessy  grounds." 


'  An  earthen  encampment  is  cut  in  two  by  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway,  in 
the  second  field  south  of  the  Ketherton  station.  In  the  space  of  three  fields,  lying  east 
of  this  camp,  three  others  may  be  distinctly  discerned,  vaiying  in  sijse  firom  forty  to 
serenty  yards  square.  At  Dore  Cote,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  west  of  Netherton 
station,  is  a  large  field,  covered  with  the  rains  of  stone  buildings.  Excavations  in  one 
portion  at  least  of  the  ground  yield  large  quantities  of  glazed  pottery.  The  remains 
are  apparently  medis^al,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  record  of  ruins  so  extensive  is 
known  to  exist* 
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There  is  every  probability  that  the  site  of  Morpeth  Castle 
was  fortified  by  the  Romans.  Some  portions  of  the  curtain- 
wall  still  standing  have  been  pronomiced  by  competent  judges 
to  be  of  Roman  masonry. 

SHIELDS  ZAJTR—The  southern  shore  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Tyne  was  as  well  protected  as  the  northern.  A  camp, 
comprehending  several  acres,  stood  upon  the  sUghtly  elevated 
heacUand  at  South  Shields  called  the  Lawe.  The  ground  on 
which  it  stands  has  the  sea-cliff  for  its  eastern  boundary  and 
the  shore  of  the  river  for  its  northern.  At  some  little  distance 
inland,  and  at  a  lower  level,  it  is  protected  by  a  stream  called 
the  Milldam,  which  joins  the  Tyne,  and  was  of  more  impor- 
tance  formerly  than  at  present ;  the  memory  is  still  preserved 
of  occasions,  when  the  tide  has  risen  so  high  as  to  insulate  the 
promontory,  and  the  distinction  of  the  inhabitants  into  "over- 
dammers  "  and  "  under-dammers,"  as  they  Kved  on  one  side 
or  other  of  the  stream,  is  not  entirely  worn  out.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  situation,  as  a  post  of  observation,  is  proved  by 
the  acts  of  the  pilots,  who  have  planted  a  beacon  and  erected 
many  of  their  residences  upon  it.  Few  traces  of  Roman  mag- 
nificence are  now  visible,  but  the  bold  south-west  rampart  of 
the  station  may  easily  be  detected  by  proceeding  up  "Fairless's 
old  waggon-way,"  which  cuts  through  it.  In  1798  the  foun- 
dations of  many  old  walls,  which  obstructed  the  plough,  were 
removed.  The  lowest  course  of  some  of  them  consisted  "  of 
rough  whinstone,  evidently  brought  from  the  shore,  as  the 
barnacles  were  still  adhering  to  them."  The  remains  of  a 
hypocaust  were  discovered  at  the  same  time.  Several  coins 
were  also  found,  and  as  some  of  them  were  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  (a.d.  380),  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  station 
was  in  use  only  a  short  time  before  the  desertion  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans.  An  altar,  despoiled  of  its  inscription,  which 
was  found  in  this  station,  is  preserved  in  the  Ubrary  at 
Durham.  The  place  was  of  some  importance  in  mediaeval 
times.  The  Tyncmouth  monks,  in  Leland's  days,  gave  honour 
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to  the  Lawe,  as  being  the  birthplace  of  their  sainted  Oswin. 
They  told  how  once  Caer  Urfe  (or  Urfa)  flourished  there. 
After  its  destruction  by  the  Danes,  who  were  for  some  time 
proudly  quartered  on  the  opposite  crag,  the  station  was  called 
the  Burgh,  or  the  Burrough  Meadow. 

JARBOJT. — ^At  qearly  the  same  distance  from  the  camp 
on  the  Lawe,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  Blake  Chesters 
is  from  Tynemouth,  on  the  north,  the  site  of  another  Roman 
fort  occurs.  The  importance  of  Jarrow,  as  a  station,  will 
appear,  when  we  consider  that  Shields  Lawe  cannot  be  seen 
from  Wallsend,  so  that  a  signal  from  the  one  camp  to  the  other 
could  not  be  observed  without  the  intervention  of  Jarrow. 

Hodgson,  who  first  drew  attention  to  it,  says — 

"  At  Jarrow,  an  oblong  square  of  about  three  acies,  with  its  comers 
rounded  off,  overlooking  the  estuary  of  Jarrow  Slake,  and  fronting  on  the 
south  the  bank  of  the  navigable  stream  called  the  Don,  is,  on  good  grounds, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  station  or  fortified  town  of  the  Romans. 
Under-groimd  foundations  of  a  wall  of  strong  masonry  mark  out  its  area  on 
every  side,  and  include  within  them  the  site  of  the  present  church  and  church- 
yard, and  some  ragged  remains  of  the  ancient  monasteiy  of  Jarrow.  In 
digging  up  part  of  the  remains  of  these  walls  in  1812,  a  silver  denarius  of 
Aulus  Yitellius  was  found  embedded  in  mortar  in  the  heart  of  the  wall ;  and 
when  the  road  was  formed  past  Jarrow  Row,  in  1803,  two  square  pavements 
of  Roman  brick  were  discovered." 

r\\  r  I    \  /  o  T   1       ^^^  inscribed  stones  have  been 

Ul  r  L  V  old  found  here,  which  give  strength  to 

PJ^QWjM^   I  the   opinion    that  Jarrow  was    a 

^       Roman  station.    One  of  them,  now 

at  Somerset  House,  is  shown  in  the 

-  woodcut.    As  Brand  observes,  it  is 

|E:X€^(n  y^^^y^     interesting,  as  contaming  the  name 

of  our  island  at  length. 


JRimNMlA-ADl 
^/TIWMQVES 


It  has  been  read — 

DIFFVSIS  PEOVINCa^  Uf  BBITANNU  AD  VTEVMQVE 
OCJBJlfFM   ETEBCirVS  FBCZT.— 

The  army  erected  this,  on  the  extension  of  the  Boman 
dominion  in  Britain,  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  sea. 
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The  other,  which  is  also  here  engraved,  has  formed  part  of 
a  slab,  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  adopted  sons  of  Hadrian. 


The  moulding  on  it  shows  that  it  has  been  used  by  the  Saxon 
masons  in  the  construction  of  their  church.  The  stone  has 
recently  been  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  Cuthbert  Ellison,  Esq. 

The  church  of  Jarrow  is  a  simple  building,  but  it  contains 
some  undoubted  Saxon  work,  constructed,  however,  of  "  cubic 
stones,  of  very  Roman-like  appearance."  Within  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  monastery,  some  portions  of  which  exist,  the 
venerable  Bede  passed  his  useful  and  unostentatious  life.  Of 
him,  Surtees,  the  historian  of  Durham,  observes — 

"  The  lamp  of  learning,  trimmed  by  the  band  of  a  single  monastic,  wbo 
never  passed  tbe  limits  of  bis  Nortbumbrian  province,  irradiated  from  tbe 
cell  of  Jarrow,  tbe  Saxon  realm  of  England,  witb  a  dear  and  steady  ligbt ; 
and  wben  Bede  died,  bistory  reversed  ber  torcb,  and  quencbed  it  in  deep 
nigbt." 

This  good  man  died,  a.d.  735,  in  the  act  of  completing  a 
translation  into  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  His 
name  would  have  been  worthy  of  all  reverence,  even  if  he  had 
done  nothing  more  than  give  to  his  countrymen  the  Scriptures 
in  their  own  tongue.  It  must  however  be  confessed  that  "  he 
fell  on  evil  times,*'  and  that  his  works  embody  very  many  of 
the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  period. 
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At  Wardley,  not  for  from  Jarrow,  is  an  ancient  entrench- 
ment, containing  upwards  of  six  acres.  Hodgson,  who  resided 
for  some  years  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  disposed  to  think 
that  it  was  Roman,  though  he  was  not  able  to  learn  that  any 
Roman  antiquities  had  ever  been  found  in  it.  The  entrench- 
ment is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  moated  mound  of 
the  ancient  manor-house  of  Wardley  HaU,  once  a  seat  of  the 
prior  of  Durham.  The  form  of  the  fortification  is  scarcely 
that  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  though  the  ramparts  contain  loose 
stones,  they  exhibit  no  traces  of  regular  masonry.  The  post  is 
void  of  any  miUtary  advantages,  being  on  a  dead  flat,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  river.  It  was  probably  the  Wredelaw 
of  the  chroniclers  ''medio  in  campo — loom  inhabitabilis'' — 
where  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  became  immoveable,  and 
longed  for  the  "English  Sion,"  where  it  was  so  long  to 
repose — ^the  hill  of  Durham. 

GATESHEAD.— T!\ie  strength  of  the  position,on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  is  such  as  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the 
Romans  would  not  neglect  to  occupy  it  as  a  fort  auxiUary  to 
the  great  station  of  Pons  ^Elii.  The  bridge  of  Hadrian 
would  otherwise  have  been  insecure.  The  number  of  coins 
and  other  Roman  antiquities  which*  have  been  found  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  modem  Gateshead,  give 
countenance  to  this  conjecture. 

CffESTEB'ZE^STHEET.—HoTBleyohseTwcs,  "The  name 
of  Chester-on-the-Street,  between  Newcastle  and  Durham, 
does  not  a  little  confirm  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  a 
Roman  settlement  there  of  some  kind  or  other;"  but  neither 
he  nor  subsequent  writers  give  it  the  importance  to  which  it 
seems  entitled.  The  church  and  other  buildings,  the  church- 
yard and  deanery  gardens  now  occupy  its  site.  A  gentle 
depression  in  the  ground  running  parallel  with  the  approach 
to  the  deanery,  seems  to  mark  its  southern  moat ;  its  south-east 
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angle  and  the  line  of  its  southern  rampart  may  also  be  dis- 
cerned. Roman  stones,  some  red  with  fire,  others  marked 
with  the  usual  chequered  tooling,  lie  about  the  place,  or  are 
built  into  modem  walls.  A  small  garden,  nearly  opposite  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  has  yielded  a  hjrpocaust  pillar  or  two, 
and  what  were  described  to  us  as  some  small  round  brick 
hearths  filled  ydth  cinders.  The  deanery  gardens  have  fur- 
nished a  few  coins.  Simeon  of  Durham  tells  us,  that  in 
rebuilding  with  stone  the  Saxon  church  of  "  Cunecaceastre, 
now  corruptly  called  Ceastre,"  a  great  treasure  was  dug  up, 
which  a  former  sacristan  of  the  brethren  was  said  to  have 
hidden  during  the  pontificate  of  a  tyrannical  bishop,  called 
Sexhelm.  Speed  and  some  subsequent  authors  unhesitatingly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  coins  must  have  been  Roman. 
An  addition  which  has  recently  been  made  to  the  graveyard 
of  the  church,  has  revealed  to  us  a  portion  of  what  was 
probably  the  suburbs  of  the  station.  This  spot  is  on  the  north 
of  the  camp,  near  the  edge  of  a  declivity  which  slopes  rapidly 
down  to  the  bed  of  the  Con  or  Conke-bum,  a  stream  which 
formerly  swept  more  closely  round  the  station  than  at  present, 
and  which  gave  to  the  Saxon  town  the  designation  which 
it  bore. 

The  great  quantity  of  masonry  and  Roman  remains  found 
in  this  new  churchyard,  has  been  such  as  to  force  the  con- 
viction on  the  mind  that  this  station  has  been  one  of  great 
importance.  Pottery  of  all  the  usual  kinds  has  been  turned 
up  in  abundance;  amongst  other  fi-actured  vessels  was  the 
one  which  is  represented  on  the  opposite  page.  A  vase  con- 
taining burnt  bones,  quantities  of  charred  com,  and  coins, 
ranging  from  Hadrian  to  Gratian,  have  also  been  found. 
A  stiQ  more  interesting  discovery  consists  of  three  small  altars, 
which  were  found  lying  confusedly  together,  "  as  if  they  had 
been  trandled  out  of  a  wheel-barrow ;"  two  of  them  have  had 
inscriptions,  but  they  are  so  much  injured  by  exposure  that  I 
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have  not  yet  been  able  to  decipher  them.^  Besides  these 
altars,  three  others  of  a  lai^er  size  have  at  different  times  been 
found  in  the  station  or  its  vicinity ;  unfortunately  the  only  one 
which  had  an  inscription  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  mason,  who 
out  of  a  mistaken  regard  for  the  interesting  relic  chiselled  it 
anew,  and  cut  the  inscription  afresh,  making  it  in  his  estima- 
tion quite  beautiful.  This  renovate^  altar,  which  is  a  sepulchral 
one,  stands  in  a  field  about  three  hundred  yards  south  from 
the  church.  The  inscription  as  edited  by  the  mason  is  as 
follows  :* 

D  M 

S  I  N  M 

V  I  X  I  T 

A  M  N  I  S 

XXV 

D  I  O  N  I  8  8 

M  8 

The  station  probably  contained  an  area  of  nearly  five  acres. 

Before  leaving  the  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  some  notion  of  the  roads  connecting  them  will 
be  desirable. 

An  ancient  way  proceeding  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
fit)m  the  station  at  Shields  Lawe  towards  Stanley,  a  small 
fort  near  Lanchester,  probably  went  to  Lanchester  itself. 
Between  Shields  Lawe  and  Jarrow  Slake  its  course  is  matter 
of  conjecture;   but  between  this  point  and  High  Eighton 

^  The  whole  of  these  remainB  haye  been  oaiefbllj  preeerred  by  the  Ber.  W.  Feather- 
Btonhaugh,  who  at  the  time  of  their  diBCoyery  resided  at  the  Hermitage,  in  the  yieinity 
of  Ohester-le-Street.  On  my  yisit  to  the  station,  I  ex^oyed  the  adyantage  of  being 
accompanied  by  this  gentleman. 

^  The  late  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  who  was  a  frequent  yisitor  at  Mainsforth,  used  to  teU 
with  much  glee  the  following  anecdote  respecting  this  altar.  The  owner  of  it  wrote  to 
Mr.  Surteee,  telling  him  that  he  had  got  an  altar  which  he  had  been  at  great  pains  in 
beautifying,  adding,  that  as  he  knew  he  was  fond  of  antiquities,  he  would,  if  he  pleased, 
make  him  a  present  of  it.  Unfortunately  the  scribe  prefixed  an  j^  to  the  word  altar, 
and  Mr.  Surtees,  estimating  the  renoyated  relic  at  its  proper  worthy  was  proyoked  to 
reply  to  the  following  eflbot !  "  Ke^  the  ^o/^  for  your  own  use.*' 
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(which  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Gateshead), 
its  track  is  boldly  shown  by  an  elevated  ridge  exhibiting  in 
some  places  the  original  paving-stones.  The  local  names  for 
this  road  are  the  Wrekendike  and  Leam  Lane.  A  branch 
has  probably  gone  off  from  it  to  Jarrow. 

Another  Roman  road,  probably  Ryknild  Street,  tending 
more  to  the  south  than  the  former,  has  been  traced  from 
Shields  towards  Binchester.  Dr.  Hunter  mentions  some 
landing-places  in  the  Tyne  in  connection  with  it.  No  recent 
survey  of  it  has  been  made. 

A  miUtary  road  went  south  from  Pons  ^Elii  to  Chester-le- 
Street ;  it  cut  the  Wrekendike  at  right  angles  in  the  farm  of 
High  Eighton,  where  a  portion  of  it  was  ploughed  up  a  year 
or  two  ago.     It  was  probably  continued  south. 

A  road  is  supposed  to  have  led  from  Chester-le-Street  to 
Lanchester.  Part  of  a  shield,  of  the  kind  usually  called 
British,  was  found  in  the  trench  of  an  earthen  camp,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tribley  and  Broomyholm,  near  to  which  this  way 
would  pass.     It  is  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Newcastle. 

Such  were  the  strongholds  by  which,  on  the  northern  and 
southern  banks  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wall  was  supported  at  its 
eastern  extremity. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  stationary 
camps,  which  lie  upon  the  Kne  of  Watling  Street. 

.  CffjEJT  GREEN.— AX  the  head  of  the  river  Coquet,  close 
upon  the  boundary  line,  between  England  and  Scotland,  are 
the  remains  of  several  camps.  They  are  clustered  together, 
and  cut  upon  one  another's  lines;  they  have  doubtless 
been  constructed  at  different  times,  and  the  larger  ones,  at 
least,  have  been  prepared  to  give  temporary  shelter  to  an  army 
on  its  march.  The  smallest  of  the  forts  is  defended  by  a 
quadruple  line  of  entrenchment,  and  may  have  been  occupied 
by  a  permanent  garrison ;  all  of  them  are  engraved  in  Roy's 
Military  Antiquities.     Watling  Street  as  it  approaches  Chew 
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Green,  where  these  camps  are  situated,  is  locally  denominated 
KemmeFs  Path.  "It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Kemmel's 
Path  is  in  the  articles  agreed  on  between  the  twenty-four 
English  and  Scotch  commissioners,  1249,  called  Campaspeth; 
a  name  which,  if  derived  from  camp,  would  signify  the  camp 
road."i 

BREMENIUM,  or  High  Rochester,  is  an  interesting  sta- 
tion, standing  upon  Watling,Street,  at  about  twenty-two  miles 
north  of  the  WtJl.  It  has  evidently  been  placed  here  for  the 
protection  of  the  road.  When  viewed  in  relation  to  the  ground 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  station  seems  to  stand  high,  and 
to  be  very  much  exposed  to  the  weather ;  but,  if  it  be  looked 
upon  from  the  hills  to  the  east  of  it,  it  will  be  seen  to  occupy 
a  defile  in  the  mountain  chain,  through  which  the  Military 
Way  is  very  skilfully  taken  in  its  progress  to  the  north. 
Watling  Street  passes  the  station  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
shoots  boldly  forward  towards  Chew  Green.  The  pavement 
of  the  road  may  be  traced  in  a  very  complete  state  for  miles 
together,  though  there  are  portions  of  it  which  seem  never  to 
have  been  paved  at  all.  South  of  the  station  the  road  may  in 
most  places  be  distinguished,  until,  on  the  southern  rim  of  the 
basin  of  the  Rede  Water,  the  modem  turnpike  coalesces  with 
it.  Several  pieces  of  black  oak,  perfectly  sound,  have  been 
got  out  of  the  river  near  to  the  place  where  the  road  crossed 
it,  and  some  portions  are  imbedded  in  the  bank  in  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  road  was  here  sup- 
ported upon  timbers. 

In  a  military  point  of  view  the  site  of  the  station  is  very 
strong.  On  all  sides,  excepting  near  the  south-east  comer, 
the  ground  slopes  from  it ;  and  on  the  north  side,  it  sinks  so 
rapidly  as  to  give  the  camp  the  protection  of  a  bold  breast- 
work.    The  walls  of  the  station  are  stronger  than  those  of  the 


*  Cliatto'e  Rambles  on  the  Seottisli  Border,  p.  S9. 
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forts  on  the  line  of  the  Wall ;  thejr  are  not  only  thicker,  but  are 
composed  of  larger  stones.  In  one  place  the  station  wall  mea- 
sures seventeen  feet  in  thickjfess ;  the  interior  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  filled  with  clay.  The  wall,  at  the  north-west  comer, 
has  been  laid  bare ;  seven  courses  of  stones  are  standing  in 
position.  Here  some  repairs  have  evidently  been  efiected 
after  the  original  erection  of  *ke  station,  the  newer  part  being 
composed  of  stones  of  a  larger  size  than  the  rest  of  the  wall. 
Between  the  walls  of  the  station  and  the  moat  a  space  of 
ground,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  width  has  been  levelled 
and  bedded  over  with  clay  and  gravel,  as  if  to  form  a  platform 
for  mihtary  operations.  The  position  of  the  gateways  in  the 
north  and  south  ramparts  may  easily  be  discerned;  some 
portions  of  their  masonry  remain.  There  have  probably  been 
two  gateways  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  station.^ 
One  gate,  on  the  western  side,  has  recently  been  cleared.  It 
stands  upwards  of  six  feet  high.  The  entrance  is  a  single  one; 
it  is  wider  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  margin,  but  exhibits 
an  average  width  of  about  eleven  feet.  The  north  jamb  of 
this  gateway  is  crowned  with  a  rudely-moulded  capital,  above 
which  is  the  springer  of  an  arch.  Underneath  the  threshold 
is  a  regularly-built  drain,  which  has  brought  the  waste  water 
from  the  station ;  several  other  sewers  have  been  observed 
between  the  south-west  and  north-east  angles  of  the  station, 
the  inclination  of  the  ground  being  towards  the  north.  A 
succession  of  grooved  stones,  covered  with  flags,  lie  in  the 
threshold  of  the  south  gateway ;  by  this  channel  clean  water 
has  probably  been  brought  into  the  station  from  the  mossy 
ground,  on  the  south-east  of  it.     This  ground  is  above  the 

^  Mr.  WiUiam  CouIbod,  who  resides  within  the  station,  and  has  for  years  watched 
all  the  qnarrying  operations  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  carried  on  in  it,  tells 
me  that  a  second  gate  on  the  east  side  has  been  seen ;  the  other  side  would  doubtless 
be  uniform  with  it.  The  gateway,  aheady  exposed  on  the  west  side,  is  a  single  one, 
which  further  induces  me  to  suppose  that  each  side  has  had  two  distinct  gates.  In 
sereral  visits  which  I  have  paid  t«  BBBMBimjK  I  have  profited  by  Mr.  Coulson*8 
stores  of  inlbimation. 
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levd  of  the  station,  and,  before  being  drained,  yielded  water 
in  abundance.  In  those  parts,  where  the  station  is  naturally 
strongest,  a  single  fosse  has  environed  the  walls;  in  those  which 
are  less  strong  the  moat  has  been  double ;  but  at  the  south- 
east-angle, which  is  the  weakest  point,  it  has  been  quadruple. 
A  portion  of  this  fourfold  entrenchment  has  been  levelled,  for 
the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Hftt  year  (1851)  the  field  was 
in  wheat ;  after  the  crop  had  been  cut  it  was  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve in  the  comparative  rankness  and  strength  of  the  stubble 
on  the  "  made  ground,**  the  precise  lines  of  the  ditches. 

The  interior  of  the  station  is  filled  with  the  ruins  of  build- 
ings. Some  of  the  modem  structures  which  have  been  raised 
within  its  area,  seem  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  ancient 
foundations.  One  of  them  is  an  old  peel-house,  the  walls  of 
which  are  five  feet  thick. 

The  station  contains  an  area  of  four  acres  and  three  roods. 
The  stones  of  the  ramparts  are  strongly  marked  by  the 
diamond  broaching.  The  suburban  buddings  have  been 
situated  on  the  west  side,  where  their  foundations  still  ap- 
pear. Here  they  would  be  protected  by  the  valley,  along 
which,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  Silk 
Bum  runs. 

Large  quantities  of  glass,  Samian  ware,  and  other  Roman 
pottery  have  been  found  in  the  station.  The  coins  extend  at 
least  as  low  in  the  empire  as  Alexander  Severus.  Antlers  of 
deer  oi  a  large  size  have  been  picked  up,  and  though  the 
station  is  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  oyster-shells  are  not 
wanting.  In  different  parts  of  the  camp  stones  of  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  diameter,  roughly  rounded,  have  been  found : 
have  they  been  intended  to  be  projected  as  missiles  from  the 
catapults  and  other  military  engines? 

The  mural  tablet,  represented  in  the  following  page,  was 
derived  from  this  station ;  it  is  now  at  Campville,near  Harbottle. 
It  proves  that  a  detachment  of  the  twentieth  legion  erected 
some   building   here.     On  one  side  of  the  inscription  is  a 
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figure  of  Mars,  on  the  other  that  of  Hercules ;  a  boar,  the 
symbol  of  the  legion,  is  beneath. 


At  about  half-a-mile  distant  from  the  station,  in  a  south- 
east direction,  there  have  recently  been  discovered  the  founda- 
tions of  some  Roman  cippi  or  funereal  monuments.  They  are 
close  by  the  road,  and  as  was  usually  the  case,  on  the  south 
side  of  it.  Three  of  them  are  square,  the  fourth,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  circular.  The  masonry  of  all  of  them  is  remarkably 
fresh.  The  circular  tomb  has  two  courses  of  stones  standing, 
besides  the  flat  stones  which  form  the  foundation ;  it  is  orna- 
mented in  front  with  a  small  carving,  resembling  the  head  of 
a  fox ; — ^has  it  been  intended  for  the  head  of  a  boar, — ^the 
emblem  of  the  twentieth  legion  ?  On  clearing  out  the  interior, 
a  jar  of  unbumt  clay  was  found ;  it  had  no  bones  in  it.  The 
natural  soil  was  found  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  fire  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  a  foot.  Mixed  with  the  rubbish  was  a 
quantity  of  white  ashes.  A  coin  of  Alexander  Severus  was 
found  within  the  area, — a  circumstance  which  strengthens 
the  presumption  that  the  station  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
until  a  late  period. 

Some  distance  south  of  the  station,  and  near  to  the  point 
at  which  Watling  Street  crosses  the  modem  highway  (in  front 
of  Redesdale  cottage),  the  remains  of  an  ancient  limekiln  were 
recently  found.     It  was'  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  hill, 
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and  had  been  formed  partly  by  the  excavation  of  the  natural 
rock,  and  partly  by  regular  courses  of  masonry.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  form  of  the  ground,  the  mouth  for 
drawing  out  the  lime  was  placed  in  front.  The  stones  were 
much  reddened  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  portions  of  lime  were 
adhering  to  them.  There  is  excellent  limestone  near  the  kiln, 
and  several  beds  of  coal  are  in  the  vicinity.  Occasiottal  heaps 
of  rubbish,  on  the  line  of  Watling  Street,  where  the  coal  crops 
out,  render  it  probable  that  this  mineral  was,  in  these  parts, 
wrought  by  the  Romans. 

Besides  the  Roman  way,  called  Watling  Street,  which  goes 
nearly  due  north  from  Bbemenium,  another  ancient  road  leads 
from  it  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Hodgson  was  the  first 
to  notice  it;  he  says,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland,' 
"  There  is  a  small  barrow  in  the  field,  west  of  the  station ; 
and  a  paved  way  led  from  the  east  gate,  over  Yardhope,  by 
Holystone  to  the  east  branch  of  Watling  Street."  Under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  William  Coulson,  I  last  winter  (Jan.  1852) 
rode  over  it  as  far  as  Holystone.  Several  newly-made  drains 
displayed  good  sections  of  it.  In  those  places  where  it  was 
most  perfect,  it  measured  twenty-two  feet  in  width.  The  mode 
of  its  construction  seems  to  be  the  following ; — a  line  of  large 
stones,  set  on  edge,  occupies  the  centre ;  courses  of  kerb  stones 
make  good  the  sides ;  while  smaller  stones,  thrown  in  some- 
what promiscuously,  and,  many  of  them  lying  flat,  fill  up  the 
intermediate  spaces.  The  road,  in  its  way  from  Rochester, 
passes  the  north  side  of  Storage  House,  the  east  side  of 
Stewart  Shield  farmhouse,  Branshaw  House,  Nortli  Yardhope, 
and  so  to  Campville.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Coquet  it  is 
seen  on  Mr.  Nicholson's  farm,  at  Burradon,  between  the  well 
and  the  gate  that  leads  up  to  the  village ;  here  it  points  in  the 
direction  of  Castle  Hill,  near  Alnham.  It  has  eventually,  in 
all  probabiUty,  as  conjectured  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  joined  the 
Devil's  Causeway.     Why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  road  been 

*  Part  n,  vol.  i,  p.  149.     He  describes  it  more   partiailarly  in  the  Beauties  of 
Engbnd  and  Wales  :  Art.  NoBTnrMBXBLAKD. 
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constructed  since  the  garrison  of  Bremen ium  had  direct  com- 
munication by  WatUng-street  with  Scotland?  Their  object 
may  have  been  not  only  to  have  secured  free  access  to  the 
fields  and  forts  of  the  Coquet,  but  also,  in  case  of  the  moun- 
tain road  to  the  north  being  rendered  impassable  by  fogs  or 
snow  (no  uncommon  occurrence)  to  secure  a  passage  into 
Scotland  by  the  eastern  route,  which  is  less  liable  to  these 
obstructions. 

Before  leaving  Bremenium  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  how 
we  know  that  this  is  its  ancient  designation.  In  ascertaining 
the  Roman  names  of  the  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Wall, 
reference  has  hitherto  been  made  only  to  the  Nofitia  Imperii. 
Another  document  has  come  down  to  our  time,  of  which  we 
must  now  avail  ourselves — the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  It  does 
not  mention  any  of  the  stations  immediately  upon  the  Wall, 
but  names  some  to  the  north  and  south  of  it.  It  is  a  sort  of 
road-book  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  one  of  the  emperors  who  bore  the  name  of 
Antoninus.  Horsley  thinks  that  Caracalla  is  best  entitled  to 
be  accounted  its  author.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
Britain  contains  fifteen  routes;  the  towns  upon  each  are 
named,  and  the  distances  from  one  to  another  given  in  Roman 
miles.  The  aid  which  such  a  document  gives  in  ascertaining 
the  ancient  designations  of  the  stations  that  occur  in  it  is 
obvious.  The  first  Iter  is  entitled  "  A  Route  from  the  Limit, 
that  is,  fix)m  the  Wall,  to  Prjetorium,  156  miles."  It  begins 
thus —        From  Bremenium  to  Coestopitum  .    xx  miles. 

To    ViNDOMOBA IX      „ 

To    ViNOVIA XIX      „ 

The  second  Iter  also  begins  at  the  Wall,  and  goes  to  the 
Ritupian-port,  Richborough,  481  miles.  The  first  portion 
only  of  it,  also,  bears  upon  our  present  investigation. 

Prom  Blatum  Bulgium  to  Castea  Exploeatoeum  .    xii  miles. 

To    LuGUVAfcLIUM     ; XII      „ 

To   Voeeda XIV    „ 

39 
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The  tenth  Iter,  which  is  from  Glanovbnta  to  Medio- 
LANUM,  150  miles,  begins  with  towns  which  are  supposed  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wall.^ 

From  Glakovinta  to  Galava  .     .  xviii  miles. 
To   Aligns  (or  Axionis)    ...      xii    „ 

That  Rochester  is  the  Bremenium  of  the  first  route,  is 
established  by  the  discovery  of  an  altar  in  it,  which  prcrfesses 
to  be  erected  by  the  duplares  of  the  exploratory  troops  stationed 
at  Bremenium.  In  no  position  woidd  exploratory  troops  be 
more  needed  than  here,  and  no  place  could  be  more  appropri- 
ately fixed  upon  as  the  starting  point  of  an  Iter  than  this. 
Several  of  the  inscriptions  belonging  to  this  station  bear  the 
name  of  Caracalla.  Both  Beemenium  and  Habitancum  seem 
to  have  undergone  important  repairs  in  the  time  of  this  emperor. 

Eight  miles  south  of  High  Rochester,  and  on  the  line  of 
Watling  Street,  is  another  Roman  station. 

HABITANCUM  is  the  name  which  Camden  and  Horsley, 
on  the  authority  of  a  stone  foimd  near  the  station,  and  which 

1  A  remark,  made  by  Mr.  Bainbridge,  upon  this  passage,  gives  me  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  myself  more  fuUy.  He  says  (Archnologia  JEhana,  vol.  iv,  p.  52,)  *'  It  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  by  Horsley  that  it  (the  Maiden  Way)  formed  the  10th  Iter 
of  Antoninus, — an  error  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  is  repeated  by  Mr.  Bruoe  in  his 
account  of  the  Roman  WalL"  Although  I  do  not  think  that  Horsley  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  explanation  of  the  tenth  Iter,  I  did  not  deem  it  right  to  pass  without 
notice  the  opinion  of  such  a  man,  and  therefore  alluded  to  it  in  the  bri^  way  I  have 
done  in  the  text.  This  I  did  the  more  readily,  as  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  expla- 
nation which  is  quite  satisfiiM^iy.  It  appears  to  me  that  our  present  care  should  be 
to  ascertain  what  stations  and  what  roads  exist ;  haying  done  this  we  shall  bo  better 
able  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  If  we  can  get  the 
right  key  to  the  look  it  will  turn  more  easily  than  it  does  at  present.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  there  is  little  further  to  be  learned  respecting  roads  and  stations.  "  It  se^ns 
extraordinary,"  says  Hodgson,  in  the  Addenda  to  his  Memoir  of  Horsley,  '*  that  there 
is  no  account  in  Horsley,  or  in  Warburton*s  Letters,  of  the  ancient  way  from  Budle 
by  the  Gharletons  southward ;  or  of  that-  which  runs  eastward  horn  Bochester  in 
Bedesdale  by  Halystone,  and  through  the  parishes  of  Alwinton  and  Bothbuiy,  towards 
Whittingham.  A  knowledge  of  these  to  the  antiquaries  of  the  beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  would  hare  opened  a  rich  source  of  speculation  for  routes  for  the 
Tenth  Iter.**  There  may  be  other  roads  yet  to  be  ascertained.  To  the  same  effect  I 
may  obserre  that  the  station  of  Chester-le-Street  has  met  with  unmerited  neglect  at 
the  hands  of  antiquaries. 
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was  inspected  by  them  both,  agree  in  bestowing  upon  the 
modem  Risingham. 

The  position  of  Habitancum  strack  me,  the  first  time  I 
saw  it,  with  surprise.  Instead  of  occupying  an  eminence,  as 
most  of  the  stations  on  the  Wall  do,  it  is  placed  in  a  valley, 
and  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rede.  Hills  environ  it, 
though  not  very  closely,  on  every  side.  They  who,  in  early 
spring,  have  been  exposed  on  the  neighbouring  heights  to  the 
sleety  shower,  will  know  the  reason  of  the  selection.  The 
climate  of  Risingham  is  peculiarly  mild.  The  west  wind 
blows  with  the  steadiness  of  a  trade  wind,  and  the  harsh  east 
seldom  descends  into  this  favoured  valley.  The  village  of 
Woodbum  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  lines  in 
*  Rokeby'  well  characterize  the  spot,  though  its  wood  is  fast 

disappearing — 

**  Where  Eede  upon  his  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodbum's  cottages  and  trees." 

Notwithstanding  the  secluded  nature  of  the  situation,  it  is 
not  destitute  of  mihtary  strength.  The  Rede  defends  it  on 
the  north,  which  was  the  point  of  greatest  danger;  and, 
excepting  on  the  south,  where  an  outpost  seems  to  have  been 
maintained,  an  enemy  could  be  descried  long  before  ap- 
proaching the  camp. 

The  walls  of  the  station  have  been  constructed  of  the  same 
strong  masonry  as  those  of  Beemenium.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  stone,  the  marks  of  the  tool  upon  them  are 
peculiarly  distinct.  In  the  hill  behind  the  station,  called  the 
Bell-knowe,  the  ancient  quarrymen  have  left  numerous  wedge- 
holes  and  other  indications  of  their  labours.  Although  a  fosse 
usually  surrounded  the  ramparts  of  a  station,  and  although 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  sung  of — 

"  The  moated  mouud  of  Risingham," 
Risingham  does  not  appear  to  have  been  defended  in  this 
way.     In  company  with  the  owner  of  the  property,  who  had 
a  little  before  thorough-drained  the  ground  bordering  on  the 
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south  and  east  sides  of  the  eamp,  I  sought  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of  a  fosse.     No  traces  of  a  gateway  on  the  east  side 
have  been  found ;  the  site  of  the  north  gateway  is  also  uncer- 
tain, though  both  the  ramparts  have  been  examined  in  the 
parts  where  these  portals  were  expected  to  be,  with  the  view 
of  procuring  stones  for  modem  erections.     The  ruins  of  the 
interior  would  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  the  careful  explorer. 
Recent  excavations  have  revealed  some  chambers  of  great 
interest ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  those  near  the  south-east 
comer,  they  have  been  removed  as  soon  as  displayed.     Some 
of  the  buildings  were  evident  restorations  of  prior  stractures : 
a  circumstance  which  confirms  the  conclusion  deduced  trom 
other  considerations,  that  the  station  was  long  occupied  by 
the  Romans.     After  being  deserted,  a  portion  of  its  north 
rampart  has  been  carried  away  by  the  river.     Until  recently, 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  by  which  Watling  Street  crossed 
the  Rede,  on  the  west  side  of  the  station,  were  distinctly 
visible.     The  soil  which  covers  the  camp  is  peculiarly  rich, 
being  replete  with  animal  matter.     Many  important  antiqua- 
rian treasures  have  been  procured  from  this  spot.     The  large 
slab,  six  feet  long,  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  initial 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  was  found  among  the 
mins  of  the  south  gateway.     The  inscription  mentions  the 
restoration  of  the  gate  with  the  walls  of  the  station  (poetam 
CUM  MURis  VETUSTATE  DiLAPSis).     The  uppcr  part,  which  is 
lost,  probably  contained  the  name  of  Severas ;  in  what  remains, 
some  of  the  titles  of  Caracalla  appear.     Geta's  name  seems  to 
have  been  erased.     The  stone  is  now  at  Newcastle.     Another 
very  fine  slab  found  at  this  station,  is  at  Cambridge.     Some  of 
the  altars  discovered  here  will  be  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  rade  but  celebrated  figure,  called   Rob  of  Risingham, 
sculptured  upon  the  face  of  the  natural  rock,  is  to  the  south 
of  the  station.     A  portion  of  the  rock  was  rent  ofi'  by  gun- 
powder, a  few  years  ago,  carrying  the  upper  part  of  the  figure 
with  it.     He  carries  a  bow  in  one  hand,  and  what  appears  to 
be  a  hare  or  rabbit,  held  by  its  four  legs,  in  the  other. 
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Horsley  is  naturally  surprised  that  Habitancum  is  not 
named  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  One  conjecture  in  which 
he  indulges,  in  order  to  account  for  this  is,  "  that  the  station 
might  be  neglected  before  the  reign  of  Caracalla,"  which  is 
proved  to  be  unfounded  by  the  slab  already  referred  to,  and 
by  the  discovery  last  year  of  some  large  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions, mentioning  that  emperor  by  his  title  Adiabenicus.  A 
second  supposition  which  he  entertains  may  be  the  correct 
one.     He  says — 

'*  Possibly  Bisingham  might  be  looked  on  as  too  near  to  Eochester,  to 
make  it  another  mansion  in  this  route.  And  though  two  places  are  some- 
times set  down  in  the  same  Iter,  which  are  at  no  greater  distance,  yet  other 
circumstances  might  render  this  proper  at  one  place,  and  not  so  at  another.'* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  stations  may  have  been 
under  one  command.  The  exposed  situation  of  Bremenium 
would  render  it  highly  desirable  that  the  eooploratores,  after 
having  battled  for  a  season  with  the  elements  and  the  Cale- 
donians, should  be  allowed  a  period  of  comparative  reUef  in 
some  more  sheltered  spot,  such  as  Habitancum. 

CORSTOPITUM  is  the  next  place  that  occurs  in  this 
Iter,  in  which  it  is  set  down  as  being  twenty  miles  from 
Bremenium.  At  the  distance  of  about  twenty-three  English 
miles  from  the  camp  of  High  Rochester,  and  on  the  line  of 
Watling  Street,  are  now  to  be  found  the  remains  of  the  station 
of  Corchester.  This,  which  is  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town 
of  Corbridge,  is  doubtless  the  ancient  Corstopitum.  The 
station,  which  is  now  entirely  levelled,  and  can  with  difficulty 
be  traced,  has  stood  upon  a  gently  swelling  knoll  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tyne.  A  bridge,  the  foimdations  of  which  the 
floods  of  seventeen  centuries  have  spared,  connected  it  with 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river;  the  remains  of  this  bridge 
are  precisely  similar  in  appearance  to  those  on  the  North  Tyne 
at  CiLURNUM.  The  bridge  now  crosses  the  river  obhquely, 
but  this  appearance  may  be  owing  to  the  river  having  changed 
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its  course.  Hutchinson  states,  that  a  "  Military  Way  passes 
from  this  place  south-west  through  Dilston  Park,  over  Hexham 
Fell,  to  Old  Town  in  Allendfde,  and  meets  with  the  Maiden 
Way  at  Whitley  Castle."  Abundance  of  coins,^  medals,  in- 
scriptions, and  other  Roman  antiquities,  have  been  found  at 
Corchester.  Pieces  of  Roman  bricks  and  pots  are  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  church  and  village  of 
Corbridge  have  risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  station.  Horsley 
conceives  that  this  fort  was  abandoned  before  the  compilation 
of  the  Notitiay  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  that  document.  It  is 
about  two  miles  south  of  the  Wall. 

The  large  altar  which  is  figured  in  the  inititd  letter  at  the 
beginning  of  this  volume,  formed,  in  Horsley^s  days,  the  shaft 
of  the  market-cross  at  Corbridge.  It  is  now  on  the  stairs  of 
the  entrance-tower  at  the  castle  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The  inscription  is  defaced,  but  the  carving  on  both  sides 
remains ;  on  the  one  side  is  a  soldier,  armed — the  representa- 
tive probably  of  War ;  on  the  other  is  a  warrior,  having  laid 
aside  his  weapons,  dragging  an  amphora  of  wine — a  picture, 
emblematic  of  Peace.  The  singular  use  made  of  this  heathen 
reUc  suggests  the  insertion  here  of  the  story  of  the  "  Fairy 
Stone,"  as  it  is  still  told  in  this  neighbourhood. 

A  Koman  altar  in  the  vicinity  of  Bywell  was,  during  the  "  troublesome 
times"  of  1715,  put  to  a  use  little  contemplated  either  by  the  ancients  or 
modems.  It  was  employed  as  the  post-office  of  the  non-juring  gentry  of  the 
district.  The  parties,  wishing  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  each  other, 
arranged  to  deposit  their  communications  in  a  hollow  of  the  altar.  In  the 
gray  of  the  morning  little  girls  clad  in  green,  and  trained  to  the  task, 
approached  the  stone  with  a  dancing  step,  and,  having  got  the  letters, 
retired  with  antic  gestures.  So  well  did  they  perform  their  part  that  they 
were  mistaken  for  fairies,  and  the  object  of  their  visits  was  not  discovered 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  The  stone  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Fairy  Stone. 


*  King  John  seems  to  hare  been  tempted  by  this  circoimstanoe  to  search  for  treasure 
here.  Leland  says  (rol.  vii,  p.  69),  "  Bex  Joannes  fodiendo  apud  Corbrige  thcsauros, 
sed  frustra,  qusraiyit.*' 
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But  the  greatest  curiosity  which  has  been  discovered  at 
CoRSTOPiTUM,  is  the  silver  lanWy  or  dish,  which  is  here  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut.     A  piece  of  plate  so  massive  is  of  rare 


occurrence  in  the  stations  of  the  north.  It  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  There  is  an  accurate 
cast  of  it  in  the  Newcastle  Museum  of  Antiquities. 
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"  It  was  found  (says  Mr.  Robert  Cay,  in  a  letter  of  4th  March,  1784)  near 
Corbridge,  by  some  ignorant  poor  people,  who  have  cut  off  the  feet  in  such 
a  vile  barbarous  manner,  that  they  have  broke  two  holes  through  the  table, 
and  a  small  piece  off  one  of  the  comers  too."  It  is  194  inches  long,  and 
IB  broad;  it  weighs  about  150  ounces.  The  rim  of  the  plate  rises  nearly 
an  inch  above  the  interior.  The  figures  have  been  punched  into  form. 
Gale's  conjecture  as  to  its  use  is  probably  the  correct  one.  '^  This  is  big 
enough  (he  says)  to  contain  the  ea^ta  of  a  sheep,  or  other  small  victims, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  likeliest  employment  for  it,  and  that  it  was  one 
of  these  sacrificing  utensils  that  Virgil  calls  Lancea  : 

'  Lancibus  et  pandis  fumantia  reddimus  exta.'  " 

The  principal  figures  on  the  plate  are  probably,  those  of  Diana,  Minerva, 
Juno,  Vesta,  and  Apollo. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  design  is  Diana,  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
Below  her  feet  is  an  urn,  with  water  flowing  from  it ;  in  front  of  her,  is  an 
altar  with  an  offering,  of  a  globular  form,  upon  it,  and  below  the  altar,  is  a 
dog  of  the  greyhound  species,  looking  up  to  the  goddess. 

The  next  figure  is  Minerva.  She  wears  a  helmet,  and  her  breast  is 
adorned  with  the  Gk)rgon's  head.  A  spear  is  in  her  left  hand.  The  thumb 
and  first  two  fingers  of  her  right  hand  are  uplifted,  as  if  in  the  act  of  be- 
stowing a  benediction. 

The  next  figure  is  supposed  to  be  Juno,  though  no  symbol  is  given  by 
which  she  can  be  decisively  distinguished.  Her  right  hand  is  uplifted  in 
a  manner  similar  to  Minerva's.    At  her  feet  lies  a  dead  buck. 

Vesta  succeeds.  She  is  seated;  part  of  her  peplus  or  mantle  is  drawn 
over  her  head ;  the  two  fore-fingers  of  her  left  hand,  which  is  apparently 
resting  upon  her  bosom,  are  upraised.  Beneath  the  goddess  is  an  altar  with 
the  fire  burning. 

On  the  right  of  the  piece  is  Apollo,  standing  under  a  canopy.  His  bow 
is  in  his  left  hand,  a  flower  in  his  right.  His  lyre  is  on  the  ground  by  his 
side,  and  a  griffin  is  below  him. 

An  eagle  and  some  other  birds  are  among  the  branches  of  the  tree,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  piece. 

Under  the  whole  representation  some  recondite  meaning  is  probably 
concealed,  which  can  only  be  a  subject  of  conjecture.  ^ 

Two  important  altars,  with  Greek  inscriptions,  have  been 
found  at  Corbridge.    One  is  dedicated  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules ; 

»  Hodgson's  Northumberland,  II,  iii,  246. 
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the  other,  which  is  represented  in  the  following  woodcut,  to 
Astarte,  the  Ashtaroth  of  the  Scriptures. 


A2TAPTH2 
BQMON   M* 
E£0PA£ 
nOYAXEP  M' 
ANEOHKEN 


Of  Astarte, 

The  altar 

You  Bee, 

Fulcher 

replaced. 


Josephus  tells  US  that  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  built  two  tem- 
ples, which  he  dedicated  to  these  deities.  The  Israelites,  in 
forsaking  the  living  God,  not  unfirequently  betook  themselves 
to  the  Idolatry  of  the  Sidonians. 

'* With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Fhoenicians  call'd 
Afltarie,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns ; 
To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon 
Sidonian  yirgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs. 

In  Sion  also  not  unsung, " 

40 
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Hutchinson  says  (a.d.  1778),  the  altar  to  Hercules  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  it  is  not 
now  among  those  preserved  at  Alnwick  Castle.  The  altar  to 
Astarte  is  in  the  collection  at  Netherby. 

HEXHAM,  though  not  on  the  direct  line  of  Watling  Street, 
is  generally  admitted 'by  antiquaries  to  have  been  a  Roman 
town ;  ne  decisive  proof  of  this  has,  however,  been  adduced. 
St.  Wilfrid  built  a  church  and  monastery  here  about  the  year 
673,  after  the  "  Roman  manner,"  which  was  considered  the 
wonder  of  the  aga  We  are  told  by  the  historians  of  that 
period  that  "  secret  cells  and  subterranean  oratories  were  laid 


with  wondrous  industry  beneath  "  the  building.     Some  vaults 
still  remaining  probably  formed  the  crypt  of  this   ancient 
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structure.  The  stones  which  compose  this  under-ground 
building  are  all  Roman ;  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  Ihey  are 
chiselled  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing 
one  of  its  chambers.  The  walls  exhibit  several  Roman 
mouldings*  and  cornices,  besides  inscriptions.  It  is  not 
likely  that  these  stones  would  be  brought  from  Corbridge 
(the  nearest  Roman  station,  if  Hexhatn  be  not  one),  which 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  three  mile»  distant ; 


jVlvX  1|JSVT  Id 
ftE£iCElA£MX 


especially  as  there  is  abundance  of  stone  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  most  important  of  the  inscribed  slabs 
which  are  walled  up  in  the  crypt,  is  here  exhibited ;  it  is  one 
of  the  inscriptions  bearing  the  names  of  the  emperor  Septimius 
Severus  (who  added  to  his  own  name  that  of  his  predecessor, 
Pertinax),  of  his  eldest  son,  Caracalla,  who  styled  himself 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of  Geta,  his  younger  son, 
whose  name  and  title  have  obviously  been  erased  from  the 
tablet,  an  operation  which  we  find  has  been  studiously  per- 
formed on  many  similar  inscriptions,  doubtless  after  his 
murder  by  his  unnatural  brother  Caracalla.  The  date  of  this 
inscription  is  marked  by  the  union  of  Severus  and  his  two 


*  Some  of  tbcBC  are  cngraTedin  the  Journal  of  tlic  Arehicological  Institute,  vol.  II  p. 240. 
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sons  in  the  imperial  title.  If  the  word  in  the  fifth  line  be 
intended  for  horreumj  which  it  probably  is,  the  stone  records 
the  building  of  a  granary  by  a  vexillation  of  some  portion  (rf 
the  Roman  forces. 

The  mediaeval  antiquities  of  Hexham  are  highly  interesting. 
The  gateways  and  embattled  towers  will  repay  examination; 
but  the  gem  of  this  fine  old  town,  which  in  the  Saxon  era 
was  an  episcopal  see,  is  the  Abbey  Church.  The  choir  and 
transepts  alone  remain ;  they  exhibit  much  beauty  of  detail, 
and  their  several  parts  blend  most  harmoniously  together. 
The  church  formerly  possessed  the  right  of  sanctuary.  The 
fridstool  is  still  in  its  place.  The  cross  which  marked  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  privileged  territory  is  almost  entire,  and 
is  kept  dose  to  its  original  site,  in  the  yard  of  the  poor-house. 
The  disjecta  membra  of  that  which  marked  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  sanctuary  he  by  the  side  of  the  road  going  over 
Cross  Bank,  a  hill  between  two  and  three  miles  north  of 
Hexham,  and  from  which  the  traveller,  approaching  the  town 
from  the  north,  first  obtains  a  view  of  the  venerable  Abbey 
Church,  and  surrounding  town.  The  prospect  is  now,  to  the 
peaceful  antiquary,  guiltless  of  his  neighbour's  blood,  singularly 
interesting — what  must  it  have  been  when  descried  in  ancient 
times  by  panting  fugitives,  pressed  by  an  avenging  hand,  and 
fleeing  to  the  sanctuary !  This  cross  remains  a  monument  of 
the  disordered  state  of  society  in  the  middle  ages,  and  leads 
the  reflecting  passenger  to  contrast  his  present  tranquillity 
with  the  insecurity  of  former  times.  No  favoured  spot  is  now 
necessary  to  shield  the  innocent  from  the  rage  of  a  stronger 
assailant,  or  will  be  allowed  to  stay  the  course  of  justice  upon 
the  guilty. 

EBCHESTER  is  the  next  station  south  from  Corbridge  on 
the  line  of  Watling  Street.  All  the  ramparts  of  the  station 
may  be  traced.  The  parish  church,  built  of  Roman  stones, 
stands  within  it,  near  the  south-west  comer.     The  north  wall 
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of  the  station  has  stood  upon  a  bold  escarpment,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  river  Derwent  flows.  At  a  short  distance  from 
its  western  rampart,  is  a  valley  permeated  by  a  streamlet, 
which  would,  in  this  direction,  add  materially  to  the  strength 
of  the  encampment.  The  Roman  road  has  gone  along  this 
side  of  the  station,  and  here  also  the  suburban  buildings  have 
probably  been  situated.  The  modem  turnpike  road,  between 
Newcastle  and  Shotley  Bridge,  crosses  the  station,  probably 
on  the  very  line  of  the  via  principalis.  The  area  of  the  camp 
is  four  acres. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  station, 
are  two  barrow-hke  mounds  surmounted  by  trees ;  they  tempt 
investigation. 

A  few  lettered  stones  are  upon  the  spot.  Built  up  in  an 
outhouse,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  George  Stubbs,  the  incumbent 
of  the  parish,  is  an  altar  bearing  this  inscription, 

DEO  M 

ABTI    ET     N[vMINIBV8] 

avg[vsti]  n[ostb]i 
To  the  god  Mars,  and  the  deity  of  our  Augustus. 

Above  this  altar,  but  much  weathered  and  placed  upside 
down,  is  a  centurial  stone  <j  val,  the  century  of  Valerias ;  and 
in  a  cart-shed  near,  another,  thus  o  varsidi  ivsti,  the  century 
of  Varsidius  Justus.  A  fragment  of  a  tile,  preserved  by  the 
farmer,  at  Ebchester,  is  inscribed  as  shown  in  the  cut  hibr, 
which  probably  represents  cohors  i  britonum. 


Ebchester  is  the  Vindomora  of  Horsley,  though  the  decision 
is  not  universally  acquiesced  in. 
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LJNCHESTEB  is,  on  the  authority  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  conceived  to  be  the  Epeiacum  of  the 
Romans.  Horsley  pronounces  it  to  be  the  Glannibanta  of 
the  Itinerary.  Though  several  miles  removed  from  the  Wall, 
its  position  upon  Watling  Street  would  render  it  useful  as  a 
supporting  station.  It  occupies  a  lofty  Imx)W  to  the  west  of 
the  village,  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  jimction  of  two 
small  streams.  On  three  sides  the  ground  foils  from  the 
camp ;  on  the  west  only  it  is  commanded  by  a  high  moorland 
hill,  whose  prospect  ranges  from  the  Cheviots,  in  the  north,  to 
the  Cleveland  Hills,  in  the  south;  and,  on  this  side,  the  fosse 
has  been  peculiarly  bold.  ITie  station  is  one  of  the  largest 
class,  containing  an  area  of  about  seven  acres.  The  walls  may 
be  distinguished  on  dl  sides.  The  south  wall,  though  deprived 
of  its  facing-stones,  stands  eight  feet  high,  and  shows  nine 
courses  of  thin  rubble-stones  arranged  edgewise,  in  a  leaning 
direction.  A  layer  of  very  rough  mortar  has  been  placed  on 
each  course  of  stones  after  they  have  been  placed  in  their  bed. 
The  apertures  of  the  east  and  west  gateways  are  discernible. 
The  mouth  of  a  drain  is  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  station ;  it  has  been  examined  for  about  forty  feet 
of  its  course,  and  is  found  to  diminish  in  size  as  it  advances 
inwards.  The  masonry  of  some  chambers  near  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  station,  which,  when  first  opened,  were  found  to 
be  full  of  bones,  is  very  perfect.^  The  remains  of  a  h3rpocau8t 
may  be  seen  near  to  the  place  where  the  pretorium  has  pro- 
bably stood.  Lanchester  seems  to  have  been  garrisoned  almost 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  Roman  occupation ;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  coins  found  at  it  are  of  the  higher  empire, 
but  the  series  extends  down  to  Valentinian.  The  name  of 
Gordian  occurs  on  two  inscriptions  as  the  restorer  of  some  of 
its  buildings.  The  destruction  of  the  station  was  probably 
owing  to  some  sudden  and  violent  catastrophe.    The  observa- 

*  Those  chambers  are,  I  regret  to  say,  uow  removed  (1S52.) 
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tions  of  Surtees  on  this  subject  are  applicable  to  naany  of  the 

camps  of  the  Barrier. 

*'  The  led  ashes  of  the  basilica  and  bath,  the  yitriiied  flooring,  and  the 
metallic  substances  evidently  run  by  fire,  which  occur  amongst  the  ruins, 
{jj^rm  a  strong  indication  that  the  structure  perished  in  the  flames." 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  two  aqueducts  have 
brought  water  to  the  station  from  a  distance  of  some  miles. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  several  deep  wells  have  been 
found  near  the  camp,  and  there  are  open  springs  within  fifty 
paces  from  the  south  and  east  wall.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  water  of  the  aqueduct  may  have  been  intended  to  supply 
the  west  fosse  of  the  station.  As  this  is  naturally  the  weakest 
part  of  it,  every  expedient  would  be  adopted  to  give  it  artificial 
strength. 

In  a  field,  to  the  south-west  of  the  station,  are  the  remains 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  large  temporary  camp.  The  lines  of 
the  southern  and  western  ramparts  are  well  marked,  and  the 
curve  of  the  south-west  angle  is  clearly  defined.  This  camp, 
if  such  it  be,  has  occupied  the  whole  summit  of  the  knoll  on 
which  the  station  stands,  and  would  embrace  an  area  of 
twenty  acres.  Can  Agricola  have  rested  here  with  all  his 
forces  when  he  first  advanced  agajnst  the  fierce  Caledonians  ? 

In  draining  the  valley  to  the  north  of  the  station,  in  the 
year  1840,  numerous  fragments  of  Roman  sandals,  mingled 
with  human  bones,  were  found  deeply  embedded  in  the  bog. 
In  one  case  a  sandal,  nearly  perfect,  invested  the  undisturbed 
remains  of  a  human  foot.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  some 
bloody  skirmish  had  taken  place  here,  and  that  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  had  been  interred  as  they  fell. 

The  surroimding  moor  abounds  in  iron-stone ;  of  this  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  availed  themselves,  for  immense  heaps 
of  slag,  of  ancient  production,  have  been  found  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  When  the  moor  was  inclosed,  it  was  observed 
that  some  portions  of  the  groimd  had  been  in  cultivation ;  this 
could  only  have  been  at  a  very  remote  period. 
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BINCHESTER  is  still  further  to  the  south,  on  the  same 
line  of  road.  It  is,  according  to  Horsley,  the  Vinovium  of 
Antoninus  and  the  Binovium  of  Ptolemy.  The  station  stands 
upon  a  bold  promontory,  formed  by  the  curious  windings  of 
the  river  Wear.  That  portion  of  the  station  which  lies 
towards  the  north-east  is  clearly  defined,  that  which  faces  the 
opposite  direction  is  levelled.  A  remarkable  hypocaust  is 
preserved  within  it ;  the  floor  is  supported  by  pillars  formed 
entirely  of  tiles.  The  slendemess  of  these  pillars  contrasts 
strongly  with  those  which  we  meet  with  on  the  line  of  the 
Wall.  Some  arches,  formed  of  tile,  exhibit  very  tasteful 
workmanship.  The  tiles  are  marked  with  a  peculiar  stamp, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut. 


^ ... 


Is  it  intended  for  legio  vi?  Flue  tiles  are  placed  in  the 
sides  of  the  chamber,  for  taking  the  heated  air  up  the  walls 
of  the  building.  The  hypocaust  does  not  exhibit  any  signs 
of  the  action  of  fire. 

No  traces  of  Watling  Street  appear  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  station,  but  a  little  to  the  north  of  it  it  is  very  satisfac- 
torily developed. 

PIERSE  BRIDGE  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ad  Timm  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester.  Horsley  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
the  Magi  of  the  Notitia.  The  station  occupies  a  nearly  level 
piece  of  ground  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tees.  The 
present  village  of  Pierse  Bridge  is  curiously  enough  located 
within  the  ramparts  of  the  station,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  habitations  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  ram- 
parts of  the  camp  are  well  defined,  and  the  usual  relics  of  a 
primeval  age  are  frequently  disinterred  within  their  bounds. 
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To  the  east  of  the  station  is  a  plot  of  ground  called  the  Tofts,^ 
where  the  suburbs  of  the  station  have  probably  been.  Many 
coins  are  found  in  it,  which  are  called  Toft  pennies.  The  soil 
is  peculiarly  fertile.  In  my  examination  of  this  station  I  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Denham,  the  Camden  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  told  me  that,  though  there,  is  an  abundance  of 
magnesian  limestone  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  all  the  stone 
used  by  the  Romans  was  a  coarse  gritty  sandstone,  which  had 
been  brought  probably  from  Cockfield,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles.  The  modem  road  from  the  south  to  Pierse  Bridge, 
makes,  as  it  approaches  the  river,  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left, 
in  order  to. take  the  bridge,  and  pass  through  the  village; 
the  ancient  way  has  proceeded  straight  on,  and  crossed  the 
river  opposite  to  Carlbury,  leaving  the  station  to  the  left.  A 
branch  road  went  from  Watling  Street  to  the  camp,  as  may 
yet  be  discovered  in  very  dry  weather.^ 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  stations  on  the  line  of  Watling 
Street  further ;  it  may  indeed  be  thought  that  we  have  fJready 
gone  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  mural  influence.  Returning 
once  more  to  the  north,  and  addressing  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Maiden  Way,  we 
naturally  commence  with  Bewcastle,  which  is  the  one  nearest 
to  the  Scottish  borders. 

BEWCASTLE  stands  in  the  bottom  of  a  basin  formed  by 
a  wide  amphitheatre  of  bleak  and  lofty  hills.  The  camp 
occupies  a  platform  slightly  elevated  above  the  rivulet,  the 
Kirkbeck,  which  washes  its  southern  ramparts  and  permeates 
the  valley.  The  northern  side  is  the  weakest  part  of  the 
position,  but  even  here  there  is  a  depression  in  the  contour  of 
the  ground,  which  would  render  it  more  easily  defensible. 
In  this  quarter  too  there  are  marks  of  what  seem  to  be  arti- 

^  Toft ;  Kexmett  explains  it,  "  a  field,  where  a  house  or  building  once  stood.** — 
SalUweirM  Diet,  of  Archaic  Words, 
^  See  1^0. 23  of  Journal  of  Arohseological  Institute. 
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ficial  fortifications  beyond  the  station  wall.  The  fort,  in  order 
to  suit  the  nature  of  the  ground,  is  not  of  the  usual  square 
form,  but  is  six-sided ;  it  probably  incloses  an  area  of  a  little 
more  than  four  acres.  About  fifty  yards  to  the  west  of  the 
camp  is  a  kiln  for  drying  com,  and  near  its  south-east  angle 
is  an  excellent  supply  of  water,  now  called  "  the  priest's  well." 
The  ground  on  which  the  camp  stands  ranks  amongst  the 
most  fertile  in  all  Cumberland.  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter 
when  I  first  visited  it  (1st  Jan.  1850) ;  but  even  then  the 
space  occupied  by  the  fortification  might  be  distinguished  by 
its  peculiar  verdure.  To  the  east  of  the  camp  are  some  barrow- 
like mounds,  and  on  the  west  of  it  are  terraced  liftes,  bearing 
testimony  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  Romans.  On 
the  eminence  westward  of  the  camp,  called  the  Hall  Hills,  are 
the  foundations  of  square  buildings,  probably  posts  of  observa- 
tion. On  the  lofty  summits  of  some  of  the  adjacent  hills,  the 
concentric  lines  of  British  encampments  may,  in  a  favourable 
light,  be  distinctly  discerned.  They  still  seem  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  Roman  fort  in  the  valley. 

Two  Roman  inscriptions,  not  now  to  be  found,  have  been 
described  as  belonging  to  this  station.  One  of  them,  which 
Camden  saw  used  as  a  grave-stone,  bore  the  letters, 

leg[io]  II  avg[vsta]  The  second  legion,  the  august, 

FECIT  made  this. 

The  other,  much  fractured,  Horsley  saw  fulfilling  the  same 
oflSce.  He  conceives  that  the  inscription  was  originally  in 
this  form ; — 

IMP.    CAE8.    TRAIAN 

UADRIAKO.    AVG. 

LEG.    II.    AVG.    ET.    XX.    V.V. 

SVB.    LICINIO.    FRISCO. 

LEG.    AVO.    PR.    PR. 

The  fragment  of  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Dolichenus  has  recently 
(1852)  fallen  from  an  old  stone  fence  within  the  station,  and 
will  be  described  in  the  last  Chapter  of  this  work. 
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Within  the  lines  of  the  camp,  and  protected  by  a  moat  of 
its  own,  is  a  dark  and  frowning  castle ;  it  is  tersely  described 
in  an  ancient  manuscript,  "  as  a  strength  against  the  Scots  in 
time  of  warre/'  The  captain  of  Bewcastle  was  a  military 
chief  of  considerable  power ;  he  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Border  minstrelsy.  His  post  must  frequently  have  been  a 
most  unenviable  one.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  castle  was 
on  one  occasion  burnt  down  by  the  retainers  of  Johnstone  of 
Annandale,  and  that  Nixon,  and  all  his  family,  the  doors 
being  barricaded,  perished  in  the  flames.  It  is  still  a  saying 
among  the  peasantry  of  Bewcastle  when  any  one  has  suffered 
severely,  "He  has  bidden  (endured)  Nixon's  glow."  The 
castle,  which  was  finally  dismantled,  in  1641,  by  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  is  built  with  the  stones  of  the  station. 
Its  masonry  is  very  rude ;  the  mortar  which  has  been  used  is 
rough,  containing,  besides  gravel  and  sand,  pieces  of  coal, 
charcoal,  burnt  clay,  and  broken  bricks.  A  tower,  apparently 
added  after  the  main  structure  was  reared,  guards  the  entrance- 
gateway. 

This,  or  some  previous  building,  gives  name  to  Bewcastle — 
Bueth's  Castle. 

Bueth  was,  before  the  conquest,  Lord  of  Bewcastle  and  Gilsland.  After 
some  previous  changes,  Henry  II.,  by  a  grant,  dated  *  apud  Novum  Caslrum 
super  Tynam^  gave  the  manor  of  Gilsland  to  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  one  of  his 
Norman  retainers.  The  Saxons  were  not  men  quietly  to  submit  to  wrong. 
Gilbert  Bueth,  son  of  the  dispossessed  proprietor,  collecting  a  band  of  fol- 
lowers, made  frequent  incursions  into  his  ancient  patrimony.  Robert  de 
Vallibus,  son  of  Hubert,  the  former  possessor,  suggested  a  conference,  at 
which  he  basely  assassinated  the  unarmed  Saxon.  Expiation  was  easy;  the 
priory  of  Lanercost  was  founded  and  richly  endowed.  It  is  traditionally 
said,  that  part  of  the  expiatory  ceremony  consisted  in  the  demolition  of  the 
walls  of  his  castle  at  Castlesteads  (Cambeck-fort),  and  sowing  the  site  with 
salt.  The  baronial  residence  was  transferred  to  Irthington,  where,  as 
already  observed,  some  traces  of  it  remain.  Robert  de  Vallibus  was  after- 
wards employed  by  Henry  II,  as  a  judge  of  assize.  How  lax  must  the  state 
of  morality  have  been,  when  a  murderer  was  allowed  to  sit  upon  the  bench  I 
His  iU-gotten  lands  were  not  permitted  to  descend  to  his  posterity,  William, 
his  only  child,  dying  before  him. 
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The  far-famed  Runic  cross,  respecting  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  holds  its  ancient  place  in  the  churchyard  of 
Bewcastle.  The  inscription,  which  is  now  hardly  legible,  is 
pronounced  by  Kemble  (Archaeologia,  xxviii,  847)  to  be  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  not  a  Norse  one. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
the  inhabitants  of  Bewcastle  had  an  ill  reputation  in  the  north 
country.  They  were  conceived  to  live  chiefly  by  horse  and 
sheep  stealing.  It  may  be  that  the  imputation  was  not 
without  some  grounds,  for  the  warriors  of  the  "  debateable 
land  "  could  not  all  at  once  betake  themselves  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  quiet  industry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
formerly  they  are  now  as  honest,  as  intelligent,  and  as  orderly 
as  any  of  their  neighbours.  Nevertheless  tradition  often 
outlives  the  manners  which  it  depicts.  The  following  anecdote 
is  still  told  upon  the  borders : 

A  stranger  visiting  Bewcastle  noticed  that  the  tombstones  in  the  church- 
yard commemorated  the  decease  of  females  only,  and  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment  to  a  woman  who  accompanied  him  as  his  guide,  received  the  response, 
most  feelingly  uttered,  "Oh,  Sir,  they're  a'  buried  at  that  weary  Oaerl 
(Carlisle)  !'*  The  fit  of  grief  being  over,  the  visitor  elicited  from  her  the 
startling  information,  that  every  **  mother's  son"  of  the  district  was  sooner 
or  later  hanged  at  the  border  city.  Visiting  Bewcastle  in  the  spring  1852, 
in  company  with  William  KeU,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Gateshead,  this  anec- 
dote became  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  and  we  felt  curious  to  know 
what  the  testimony  of  the  churchyard  was  as  to  the  character  of  past  genera- 
tions. It  was  most  satisfactory.  Many  of  the  tombstones  we  found 
conmiemorated  the  departure  (no  doubt  in  a  natural  way,  for  when  you  say 
of  a  man  that  he  died,  you  do  not  mean  that  he  was  hanged)  of  persons 
whose  youth  was  spent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For 
example,  there  is  one  to  George  Nixon,  who  died  1732-3,  aged  83  years; 
another  to  Thomas  Nixon,  who  died  in  1719,  aged  26 ;  one  to  Francis 
Forester,  who  died  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  72 ;  one  to  Thomas  Armstrong, 
who  died  in  1728,  aged  77 ;  and  another  to  Adam  Eoutledge,  who  in  1728 
died  at  the  age  of  54  years.  Let  no  one  henceforward  say  that  th«  men  of 
Bewcastle  do  not  come  to  an  honest  death.  Besides  observing  that  the 
names  of  these  parties  are  regular  border  designations,  the  reader  will 
perhaps  note  the  age  to  which  most  of  them  attained.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  climate  the  Waste  of  Bewcastle  is  not  inimical  to  health.    The 
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incumbent,  the  Kev.  John  Maughan,  told  us  that  he  had  occasion  three  or 
four  years  ago  to  send  to  the  Eegistrar  General  of  Health  a  return  of  the 
deaths  in  his  parish  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  when  it  appeared  that 
three-fourths  of  the  people  contained  in  the  roll  had  attained  an  age  of 
upwards  of  sixty  years. 

WHITLEY  CASTLE  is  the  modem  name  of  another  out- 
post, which  is  situated  on  the  Maiden  Way,  as  far  south  of 
the  Wall  as  Bewcastle  is  north  of  it.  An  imperfect  inscription 
found  here,  and  described  by  Camden  and  Horsley,  com- 
memorates the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  Caracalla,  in  his 
fourth  consulship  (a.d.  213),  by  the  third  cohort  of  the  Nervii. 
As  the  Notitia  places  the  third  cohort  of  the  Nervii  at  Alionis, 
it  is  conceived  that  such  may  have  been  the  ancient  designation 
of  the  camp  at  Whitley  Castle.  The  station  stands  upon  the 
gently  inclining  side  of  a  hill,  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Alston .  The  railway  approaches  within  a  few  furlongs 
of  it.  The  form  of  the  camp,  which  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
plan,  is  peculiar,  being  that  of  a  trapezoid,  whereas  the  usual 
figure  is  that  of  a  parallelogram.  In  another  respect  it  differs 
from  all  the  other  camps  that  we  have  hitherto  examined ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  earthen  entrench- 
ments. On  the  western  side,  which  is  the  most  exposed,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  seven  ditches,  with  corresponding  ramparts, 
and  on  the  north,  four.  These  earthworks  are  in  a  state  of 
wonderful  preservation.  The  strength  of  these  lines,  and  the 
comparative  absence,  both  within  and  without  the  station,  of 
Roman  stones,  render  it  probable  that  the  garrison  trusted  to 
breastworks  of  earth,  rather  than  of  masonry.  The  general 
level  of  the  camp  is  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  contiguous 
ground,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  mass  of  ruins  which 
it  contains.  Its  whole  area,  including  the  entrenchments  and 
ditches,  amounts  to  nine  acres. 

A  large  altar  procured  from  the  station  is  in  the  neighbour- 
ing farm-house ;  the  inscription  is  illegible,  but  it  has  on  the 
upper  part  of  its  four  sides,  a  carving  in  bold  relief. 
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It  is  no  unusual  tiling  to  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
Roman  station  manifest  traces  of  the  dunghill  of  the  fcMt. 
As  might  be  expected,  such  a  repository  is  replete  with  objects 
which,  though  once  despised  and  cast  away  as  worthless,  well 
repay  the  search  of  the  antiquary.     Not  far  from  the  north- 
cast  angle  of  this  camp  a  large  dunghill  was  found,  which 
has  been  recently  removed  for  farm  purposes.     It  contained 
numerous  fragments  of  Roman  earthenware  and  glass,  as  well 
as  armillae  of  jet  or  fine  cannel  coal.     Its  most  curious  pro- 
duct, however,  was  a  large  store  of  old  shoes  or  sandals. 
The  soles  were  all  made  "right  and  left,"  and  consisted  of 
several  folds  of  leather  fastened  together  with  round-headed 
nails.  (See  Plate  XVIII,  figs.  3,  4,  5.)     Were  this  the  only 
place  where  these  curious  objects  have  been  found,  we  might 
hesitate  to  assign  to  them  a  primeval  date,  but  very  many 
having  been  discovered  in  digging  the  foundations  of  Carlisle 
gaol,  and  some' in  clearing  the  buildings  at  Cilurnum,  Bre- 
MENiUM,  and  other  places,  and  being  accompanied  in  every 
instance  by  articles  of  undoubted  Roman  manufacture,  we  are 
entitled  to  consider  them  as  the  produce  of  Roman  hands. 
Modem  artists  might  examine  them  with  advantage ;  Roman 
shoemakers  thought  it  no  dishonoiu*  to  let  Nature  prescribe 
the  form  that  their  handiwork  should  assume. 

Wallis,  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  and  Antiquities 
of  NortJmmberlandy  was  bom  within  the  ramparts  of  this 
camp;  the  house  is  now  removed.  In  the  preface  to  his 
work  he  accounts  for  the  antiquarian  bias  of  Ids  mind  in  the 
following  strain : — 

"  Northumberland  being  Roman  ground,  and  receiving  my  first  breath  in 
one  of  their  castra,  I  was  led  by  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  to  an  inquiry  and 
search  after  their  towns,  their  cities,  and  temples,  their  baths,  their  altars, 
their  tumuli,  their  military  ways,  and  other  remains  of  their  splendour  and 
magnificence ;  which  wiU  admit  of  a  thousand  views  and  reviews,  and  stiU 
give  pleasure  to  such  as  have  a  gust  for  any  thing  Roman;  every  year  almost 
presenting  new  discoveries,  of  the  wisdom,  the  contrivance,  ingenuity^  and 
elegance  of  that  respectable  people.'* 
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Although  nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Wallis  wrote 
this,  the  field  of  Romano-British  antiquities  still  retains  much 
of  the  fertility  he  ascribes  to  it,  and  doubtless  has  stores  yet 
in  reserve  for  the  assiduous  inquirer. 

The  Maiden  Way  passes  by  the  east  side  of  the  station.  It 
may  be  aeen  pursuing  its  course  both  north  and  south  of  the 
camp  in  a  remarkably  straight  direction.  For  the  following 
information  respecting  it  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  Atwood, 
who  carried  on  some  mining  operations  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  south  of  Alston.  The  road  is  about  twenty-one  feet  in 
width.  It  is  made  of  a  sort  of  siliceous  sandstone,  called  in 
the  district  "  hazel."  Large  stones  are  laid  at  the  edges,  and 
generally  also  in  the  centre;  the  remainder  is  composed  of 
flat  stones.  When  little  runners  of  water  traverse  its  path, 
culverts  have  been  prepared  for  their  passage,  consisting  of 
channels  walled  up  and  covered  over  with  flat  stones.  Through 
many  of  these  the  water  still  runs  quite  freely.  In  several 
parts  the  road  has  been  overgrown  with  moss  and  peat  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  In  carting  heavy  machinery  to  the 
mines  over  the  moors,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  road ;  where 
it  is  concealed  by  the  turf  it  is  sought  for  by  probing,  for 
however  deep  the  covering,  son^^  bottom  is  sure  to  be  found, 
whereas  if  the  vehicle  get  off*  the  road  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
enveloped  in  the  bog.  Small  heaps  of  slag,  both  of  iron  and 
lead,  are  found  lying  near  the  side  of  the  road.  In  both 
cases  the  metal  has  been  imperfectly  extracted.  In  the  scoriae 
of  lead  small  streaks  of  the  metal  may  be  observed.  Frag- 
ments of  charcoal  mingle  with  the  slag  of  both  metals. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  stations  which  supported  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Wall,  there  are  two  camps,  one  to 
the  east,  and  another  to  the  west  of  the  Maiden  Way,  which 
demand  a  little  of  our  attention. 

OLB  TOWN. — Horsley  entertained  the  idea  that  he  had 
found  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  at  Old  Town,  in  Allen- 
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dale,  nearly  a  mile  west  of  Catton  Beacon.  Hodgson  treats 
the  opinion  with  some  degree  of  ridicule.  An  ancient  road, 
reputed  to  be  Roman,  used  to  pass  from  the  vicinity  of 
Hexham,  by  this  place,  towards  Alston.  The  situation  is  an 
admirable  one  for  a  camp,  but  the  same  may  be  said  with 
even  more  force  of  the  site  of  Allendale  town,  which  is 
situated  about  three  miles  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Foimdations  of  buildings  are  found  beneath  the  soil,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  bones  and  teeth  of  animals,  but 
nothing  to  declare  decisively  that  it  was  a  Roman  station. 

BRAMPTON. — About  a  mile  west  of  the  modem  town 
of  Brampton,  upon  a  gentle  eminence  commanding  a  view  in 
every  direction  of  a  most  beautiful  country,  are  the  traces  of 
a  small  Roman  camp.  The  father  of  English  topography, 
guided  in  some  measure  by  the  similarity  of  the  names,  fixed 
the  ancient  Bremetenracum  at  Brampton ;  but  Horsley,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  Roman  remains,  demurred  to 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  camp  escaped  the  attention  of  Horsley,  as  it  Is  situated 
within  the  ancient  park  of  Brampton,  considerable  portions 
of  which  were,  a  century  ago,  covered  with  tangled  brushwood 
and  venerable  forest  trees.  Its  trenches,  though  still  visible, 
are  fast  disappearing ;  every  time  it  is  ploughed,  the  furrow 
is  turned  into  the  hollow  of  its  fosse.  Though  hundreds  of 
cart-loads  of  stones  have  been  taken  from  it,  the  groimd  on 
which  the  camp  stood  is  thickly  strewed  with  stony  fragments. 
On  walking  over  the  spot,  in  January,  1850,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Robert  Bell,  of  IrtWngton,  whose  attention  was  early  turned 
to  this  camp,  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  dove-coloured  pottery,  part 
of  a  millstone,  and  several  portions  of  Roman  tile.  Besides  indi- 
vidual coins  which  have  occasionally  been  foimd  here,  an  earthen 
jar,  containing  a  large  hoard,  was  turned  up  by  the  plough  in 
1826.  It  weighed  fourteen  poimds,  and  contained  not  fewer 
than  five  thousand  pieces,  all  of  them  of  the  lower  empire. 
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If  Whitley  Castle  be  the  Alionis  of  the  Notitia,  this,  as 
coming  next  in  order,  may  be,  as  Camden  conjectured, 
Beemetbnracum.^ 

In  the  plain  to  the  south  of  the  camp,  are  some  remarkable 
tumuli.  One  moimd  of  large  dimensions,  standing  alone,  is 
covered  with  oak  trees.  Three  others  of  small  size,  and  close 
to  each  other,  are  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  same  field. 
Two  of  them  are  circular,  and  about  twelve  yards  in  diameter; 
the  third  is  elongated,  and  measures  about  thirty-two  yards 
in  length.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  respecting  the 
larger  mound,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  smaller  ones 
are  artificial  barrows ;  the  hollow  made  by  the  excavation  of 
the  soil  for  their  formation  is  discernible.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  opened,  but  will  no  doubt  soon  yield  up  their 
long-hoarded  treasures  to  some  enterprising  antiquary. 

Between  the  station  and  the  town  of  Brampton,  may  be 
noticed  the  faint  traces  of  an  earthen  encampment  of  the 
usual  Roman  form ;  it  is  fast  disappearing  imder  the  action  of 
the  plough.  West  of  the  station,  stands  an  ancient  church, 
formed  of  Roman  stones.  Though  the  living  have  forsaken 
the  venerable  pile,  the  dead  are  still  being  laid  in  its  church- 
yard. 

We  now  approach  the  stations  which  supported  the  Barrier 
near  its  western  extremity ;  it  vnll  be  well  to  examine  first 
those  north  of  the  Wall. 

NETHEBBY.—Uhe  nucleus  of  the  seat  of  Sir  James 
Graham  is  a  border  tower,  with  waDs  of  great  thickness. 
These  walls  were  doubtless  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
ramparts  and  buildings  of  the  camp,  within  which  the  man- 

'  In  an  ingenious  paper  in  the  Archaoloffia  JEUana  (toI.  iv,  p.  109),  Mr.  J.  Hodgson 
Hinde  contends,  on  the  authority  of  an  mscription  first  noticed  by  Camden,  but  more 
correctly  given  by  Whitaker,  that  the  Bbbmbtekbacum  of  the  NoHtia  and  the 
Bbshstokaoiix  of  the  Itinerary  are  identical,  and  are  at  Bibchester. 
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sion  is  situated.  The  form  of  the  station  cannot  now  be  satis- 
factorily defined;  but  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
coins,  altars,  and  sculptures,  which  have  been  found  within 
it,  prove  that  it  was  a  place  of  consequence  during  the  p^od 
of  Roman  occupation.  The  site,  though  not  greatly  elevated, 
commands  an  extensive  prospect  in  every  direction.  The 
bank  on  its  western  side,  which  slopes  down  to  the  valley 
of  the  Esk,  is  said  to  have  been  washed  in  ancient  days 
by  the  waters  of  the  Solway.  The  following  is  Leland's 
account  of  it. 

"  Netherby  is  a  vii  Myles  North  fro  Caiiiul,  and  EsAe  Eyver  rynneth  on 
the  north  side  of  yt.  Ther  bath  bene  mervelus  Bayldinges,  as  appere  by 
minus  Wallet,  and  men  alyre  have  sene  Bynges  and  Staples  yn  the  Walles, 
as  yt  had  bene  stayes  or  holdes  for  shyppes.  On  the  one  side  of  yt  is  the 
batable  ground ;  so  that  it  is  as  a  limes  Anglia  et  Scotia.  The  mines  be 
now  a  iii  myles  at  the  lest  from  the  flowyng  water  of  Sulway  Sandes.  The 
gresse  groweth  now  on  the  mines  of  the  Walles." — Lekmd*i  Itm.  rol.  vii, 
p.  56. 

Among  the  many  important  inscriptions  discovered  here,  is 
one  to  Hadrian,  closely  resembling  those  which  have  been 
found  at  Milking  Gap,  Bradley,  and  other  places.  The  stone 
has  long  been  lost,  but  in  Camden's  day  it  was  "  in  the  walls 
of  the  house,"  he  gives  the  inscription  thus — 

IMP.    CAES.   TRA. 

HADRIANO 

AVQ. 

LEG.   II.    AVG.    P. 

Some  very  fine  sculptured  stones,  found  in  the  station,  are 
preserved  on  the  spot.  Amongst  them  is  one  which  is  figured 
on  the  adjoining  page.  A  youth  stands  in  a  niche,  a  mural 
crown  is  on  his  head,  a  cornucopia  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
patera,  from  which  he  pours  out  a  libation  on  an  altar,  in  his 
right ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  carvings  that  is  to  be  met  with  on 
the  line  of  the  Wall.  From  the -grooves  which  are  cut  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stone,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  the 
figiure  has  been  formerly  set  in  masonry,  perhaps  to  adorn  the 
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approach  to  some  temple.  Grordon  supposes  tke  figure  to  be 
intended  for  Hadrian ;  Lysons  thinks  that  it  was  meant  for 
the  "  Genius  of  the  Wall 
ofSeverus."  Let  us  com- 
bine the  two  ideas,  and 
suppose,  that  the  figure 
is  that  of  Hadrian,  repre- 
senting, as  he  had  the  best 
right  to  do,  "  the  Genius 
of  the  Barrier." 

Reference  will  after- 
wards be  made  to  the 
figures  of  the  DeaMatres 
which  have  been  found 
here. 

Netherby  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Castra  Explo- 
RATORUM  of  the  second 
Antonine  Iter,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  a  numeriis 
exploratorum.  Its  situa- 
tion is  very  suitable  for 
an  exploratory  garrison ; 
and  its  distance  from 
Carlisle  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Middleby  on  the 
other,  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  distanceatwhich 
it  is  set  down  in  the  Itine- 
rary both  from  LuGU- 
VALLIUM    and    Blatum 

BULGIUM. 


MIDDLEBY.— "^o  the  south  of  Middleby  Kirk,  in  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  is  a  camp  which  is  called  in  the  district 
Bums,  or  Birrens.     It  occupies  a  low  and  sheltered  situation, 
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but  possesses,  notwithstanding,  considerable  natural  capa- 
bilities of  defence.  The  water  of  Mein  washes  the  earthy  scar 
which  forms  its  southern  margin,  and  the  Middleby  Bum, 
which  joins  the  Mein  at  the  south-east  .angle  of  the  camp, 
runs  parallel  to  its  eastern  rampart.  It  appears,  from  the 
plan  given  in  Roy's  Mihtary  Antiquities,  to  have  been  pro- 
tected, in  addition  to  its  stone  waDs,  on  three  sides  by  four 
earthen  ramparts,  with  intervening  ditches ;  and  on  the  north, 
which  was  at  once  by  nature  the  weakest,  and  the  quarter 
most  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  by  not  fewer  than 
six.  The  northern  ramparts  remain  in  nearly  their  original 
completeness,  but  the  overflowings  of  the  Mein  on  the  south, 
the  construction  of  a  road  on  the  east,  and  the  operations  of 
agriculture  on  the  west,  have  destroyed  the  ramparts  on  these 
sides.  A  procestrium,  or  out-work,  protected  by  its  own  ram- 
parts, appears  to  have  been  appended  to  the  west  side  of  the 
original  camp;  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
suburban  buildings  which  were  situated  in  this  quarter  were 
embraced  by  an  additional  fortification.  In  so  exposed  a 
situation,  such  a  precaution  would  be  highly  proper.  The 
field  in  which  the  procestriuvi  was,  has  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  a  great  number  of  carved  stones,  which  were 
found  in  it,  taken  to  Hoddam  Castle.  The  comers  of  the 
camp  are,  as  is  usually  the  case,  roimded ;  the  four  gateways 
are  clearly  discernible.  The  interior  area  of  the  station  mea- 
sures three  acres  and  three  quarters.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  station  a  large  vault,  arched  with  stone,  was  laid  open 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Gordon  says  of  it,  "  A  large  vault, 
arched  with  stone,  runs  a  great  way  along  the  south  side  of 
this  fort.  I  went  into  it,  but  could  not  proceed  far,  it  being 
choked  up  with  rubbish,  notwithstanding  a  countryman  told 
me  he  had  gone  in  about  twelve  yards."  Popular  credulity  has 
magnified  it  into  an  underground  passage,  which  extended 
all  the  way  to  Buraswark ;  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
aver  that  they  have  known  persons  go  a  considerable  way 
along  it. 
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The  altars  and  sculptures  found  at  this  place  are  engraved 
and  described,  apparently  with  great  accuracy,  in  Stuart's 
Caledonia  Romana.  Amongst  them  is  a  stone  tablet,  bearing 
the  words — 

IMP.  CAESARI  TBAIAN.  LEG.  SECVND.  AVG. 

A  piece  of  another,  with  the  inscription — 

LEG.    XX.    VICT. 

The  lamented  author  of  this  work  says — 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  brass  coin  of  Germanicus,  and  the  inscription 
containing  the  name  of  Hadrian,  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  the  antiquities 
found  at  Birrens,  may  be  ascribed  perhaps  to  the  third  or  fourth  centuiy. 
The  striking  similarity  of  style  and  execution  which  exists  between  them  and 
the  bulk  of  those  discovered  in  the  north  of  England,  of  which  the  dates  can 
be  ascertained,  is  sufficient  to  stamp  them  as  the  productions  of  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus." — Caledonia  Bamana,  p.  130. 

It  did  not  belong  to  the  author's  subject  to  inquire,  how 
the  fact  of  so  few  of  the  memorials  of  the  mural  hne  being  of 
the  age  of  Severus,  comported  with  the  popular  idea  that  he 
built  the  Wall ! 

BURN8WARK,  or  Birrenswork.^ — ^A  solitary  hill,  nearly 
three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Middleby,  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  "  On  its  top  lies  an  unequal  plain,  about  nine  hundred 
feet  long,  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  mean  width — almost 
inaccessible  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  by  no  means  of  easy  at- 
tainment on  any."  ^  From  this  elevated  sunmiit,  the  moun- 
tain ridges  which  are  scattered  over  not  fewer  than  six  of  the 
Scottish  counties  can  be  descried;  looking  eastward,  the 
Nine-nicks  of  Thirlwall  are  in  sight ;  southward,  the  familiar 
forms  of  Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  and  Crossfell  rise  into  view ; 


>  The  station  at  Kirby  Thore  in  Cumberiand  is  called  by  the  villagers  "  Burwens  or 
Burrans, — a  common  term  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  for  a  Boman  station." 
Arch.  Mliana^  toI.  ir,  p.  50. 

^  Caledonia  Bomana,  p.  131. 
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to  the  south-west,  the  craggy  peaks  of  the  Isle  of  Man  arrest 
the  attention  in  favourable  states  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  not 
unfrequently,  a  long,  black  streak,  on  the  distant  verge  of  the 
ocean,  indicates  the  position  of  Ireland.  According  to  the 
former  poUtical  divisions  of  the  British  empire,  four  kingdoms 
were  thus  to  be  seen  fix)m  Bumswark  Hill. 

So  commanding  a  position  was  not  neglected  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  "  Around  the  area  of  the  simimit  may  still  be  traced 
the  remains  of  a  wall,  composed  of  earth  and  stones,  which 
seems  to  have  been  raised  at  every  spot  where  the  precipitous 
rock  did  not  of  itself  aflFord  sufficient  protection."  Unhappily 
most  of  the  stones  have  been  hurled  into  the  valley  below,  to 
form  a  long  boundary  fence.  The  inclosure  is  divided  into 
two  compartments  of  nearly  equal  size ;  one  of  them  contains 
a  circular  range  of  stones,  the  remains  apparently  of  an  an- 
cient cairn  or  watch-tower. 

On  two  of  the  sides  of  Bumswark  are  the  vestiges  of  Roman 
military  works.  The  largest,  which  is  on  the  southern  slope, 
incloses  an  area  of  twelve  acres.  It  has  been  originally  en- 
compassed by  two  ramparts,  separated,  as  usual,  by  a  deep 
trench ;  it  had  three  gates  on  the  upper,  and  apparently  the 
same  number  on  the  under  side,  with  a  single  one  at  each  end. 
These  gateways  have  been  protected  by  circular  mounds, 
thrown  up  before  them,  and  fortified  on  iJie  top.  The  preto- 
rium,  or  general's  quarters,  defended  by  an  entrenchment  of 
its  own,  was  placed  on  the  north-west  angle  of  the  camp. 
This  circumstance  would  seem  to  warrant  us  in  supposing, 
that,  even  in  the  stationary  camps  of  the  Wall,  the  pretorium 
was  not  uniformly  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central  area, 
where,  according  to  the  usual  theory,  we  should  expect  to  find 
it.  All  the  entrenchments  are  of  earth,  and  on  the  north  side 
they  are  pecuUarly  bold. 

The  camp  on  the  northern  face  of  the  hill  has  been  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle,  but  is  in  a  less  perfect  con- 
dition.  It  is  of  the  same  length,  but  has  only  half  its  breadth. 
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A  covered  way  conducts  fix)m  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is 
probable  that  both  these  camps  have  been  the  summer  quar- 
ters, ca^tra  astiva,  of  the  garrison  at  Middleby.  So  important 
a  position  would  not,  however,  at  any  period  of  the  year  be 
abandoned  to  the  enemy :  "  when  not  filled  with  the  tents  of 
its  summer  inhabitants,  it  is  probable  that  a  small  garrison 
was  maintained  on  its  summit."^ 

The  stations  in  this  district  of  country  were,  as  usual,  con- 
nected by  good  roads.  Horsley  says  (p.  114),  "The  most 
westerly  branch  of  tiie  grand  miUtary  way  passes  through  Car- 
lisle and  Stanwix  to  Netherby,  and  into  Scotland  to  Middleby/* 

PLUMPTON. — Several  camps  south  of  the  line,  and  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  the  Wall  and  from  one  another, 
added  security  to  the  fortification  in  the  western  district. 
Plumpton,  or  Old  Penrith,  called  in  the  locaUty  by  the  common 
name  of  Castlesteads,  is  a  large  station  about  thirteen  miles 
south  of  Carlisle.  The  conjecture  of  Horsley  ascribed  to  it, 
the  name  of  Bbemetenracum.  The  turnpike  road  goes  close 
past  it,  as  did  the  ancient  Roman  way  which  led  from  Luou- 
VALLiUM  to  the  south  of  Britain.  The  station  presents  the 
usual  characteristics  of  a  Roman  camp.  Though  not  much 
elevated,  it  is  sufficiently  raised  to  enjoy  a  most  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  western  side  is  the  strongest, 
being  protected  by  the  deep  but  narrow  valley  in  which  the 
river  Peterel  flows.  Its  ramparts  are  boldly  marked,  and  the 
interior  of  the  station  is  filled  up  to  their  level  by  a  mass  of 
prostrate  habitations.  The  largest  heap  of  ruins  is  on  the 
north-east  quarter ;  it  may  be  the  remains  of  the  pretorium. 
The  fosse  is  well  defined  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides. 
Enough  of  the  eastern  gate  remains  to  show  that  it  has  been 
a  double  portal.  One  stone  of  the  threshdd  yet  retains  its 
position ;  it  is  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  ancient  tenants  of  the 
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city,  and  is  circularly  chafed  by  the  action  of  the  door  in 
opening  and  shutting.  Several  very  large  stones,  which  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  south  gateway,  lie  near 
their  original  site — some  of  them  yet  exhibit  the  holes  in  which 
the  pivots  of  the  doors  turned.  The  line  of  the  street,  which 
went  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  gateway  {via  principalis)  ^ 
is  discernible.  On  the  outside  of  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
station,  an  arched  chamber,  or  passage,  was  discovered  a  few 
years  ago ;  but  it  is  now  filled  up  with  rubbish. 

Extensive  remains  of  ancient  foundations  have  been 
removed  from  the  field  on  the  east  of  the  station;  here, 
according  to  tradition.  Old  Penrith  stood.  There  are  also 
indications  of  suburban  buildings  to  the  west  of  the  station. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  and  even  at  some  distance 
from  it,  we  meet,  in  the  houses  and  stone  fences,  with  such  a 
number  of  the  small  neat  stones  which  were  usually  employed 
in  the  construction  of  Roman  dwellings,  as  to  impress  us 
with  the  idea  that  the  suburban  buildings  were  very  extensive 
in  every  direction. 

In  recently  lowering  a  part  of  the  turnpike-road,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  station,  a  well,  cased  with 
Roman  masonry,  was  exposed.  It  is  square,  and  is  set 
diagonally  to  the  road ;  it  now  copiously  suppUes  the  neigh- 
bouring farm-houses,  which  formerly  were,  in  dry  seasons, 
much  inconvenienced  by  the  scarcity  of  water. 

Several  sculptured  and  inscribed  stones,  as  well  as  coins, 
have  been  found  here;  but  none  of  them  are  of  a  nature 
sufSciently  interesting  to  detain  us  longer  at  Plumpton. 

OLD  CARLISLE  is  nearly  two  miles  south  of  Wigton. 
The  station  is  a  large  one ;  the  ruins  of  its  ramparts  and 
interior  buildings  are  boldly  marked ;  its  four  gateways  are 
well  defined.  A  double  ditch,  with  an  intervening  vallum,  seems 
to  have  surrounded  the  fort.  The  rivulet  Wiza  runs  in  a 
deep  ravine  immediately  below  the  station,  on  its  west  side. 
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and  at  a  remoter  distance,  on  its  south  also,  thereby  lending 
to  it  additional  strength.  The  remains  of  suburban  buildings 
may  still  be  seen  outside  the  walls,  on  the  north  and  east. 
Within  the  fort  a  street  may  be  distinctly  traced  from  the 
north  to  the  south  gate,  and  another  from  the  east  towards 
the  west.  Near  the  centre  of  the  station  is  a  moist  spot  of 
ground  where  we  may  conceive  a  well  to  have  been.     Many 

important  inscribed  stones  have  been 
found  in  this  station.  Several  of  them 
are  preserved  in  the  groimds  of  Miss 
Matthews,  at  Wigton.  One  fractured 
funereal  slab  is  interesting,  as  record- 
ing a  name  evidently  British;  the 
shape  of  the  letters  and  the  ortho- 
graphy are  peculiar ;  it  reads  thus — 

TANCORIX  II  MVLIER  ||  VIGSIT  ANNOS  || 

SEGSAGiNTA; — the  womau  Tancorix 
lived  sixty  years.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  inscription  procured 
here  is  that  shown  in  the  margin. 
It  was  found  in  the  year  1775,  about 
two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  camp, 
and  is  nowin  the  collection  at Netherby. 


l[OVl]   0[PTIMO]   M[aXIMO] 
PBO  8ALVT[e] 

imp[bratobis]  l[lvcii]  8BPnM[n] 

BBYBBI  ATO[VSTl]  K[oeT»l] 
EQYITE3   ALAJt 
AVG[vSTJB]   CTBAJfTE 
EeVATIO  TBBB- 
CTNDO  PRA- 
EP[ECT0]  POflTEBVNT 


To  Jupiter,  best  and  greatest. 
For  the  safety 
of  the  emperor  Lucius  Septimius 
Severus,  our  Augustus ; 
The  cayalry  of  the  wing  sit/Ud 
the  Augustan,  under  the  direction  of 
Egnatius  Vere- 
oundus  pre- 
fect, placed  this. 


Horsley  conceived  that  Old  Carlisle  stands  upon  the  site  of 
Olenacum,  where  the  Notitia  places  the  prefect  ata  primae 
Herctdeie.  No  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Old  Carlisle 
mentioning  this   body,  but  many  have  been  discovered,  of 
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which  that  now  given  is  an  example,  that  record  a  wing 
sumamed  the  Augustan.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  fact 
with  the  statement  of  the  Notitia,  Horsley  supposes  that  the 
Augustan  ala  took  the  title  of  Herculean,  late  in  the  empire, 
Irom  the  emperor  Maximianus  Herculinus.  U  we  had  positive 
evidence  either  that  Olenacum  was  at  Old  Carlisle,  or  that 
the  Herculean  wing  was  identical  with  the  Augustan,  the  one 
fact  might  be  deduced  from  the  other,  but  until  one  of  them 
be  ascertained,  both  of  them  hang,  in  some  measure,  in 
doubt. 

Several  roads  connected  Old  Carlisle  with  the  neighbouring 
stations.  That  which  led  westward,  to  Maryport,  was  nearly 
entire  until  a  recent  period.  Some  traces  of  one  that  went 
nearly  due  north,  to  the  Wall,  yet  remam ;  its  supposed  course 
has  thus  been  detailed  to  me  :^ — Low-Moor  (where  it  shows 
itself  in  a  decided  manner),  Dockeray,  Drumlining,  Aketon 
by  the  east  of  Little  Banton,  Fingland  Bigg,  and  so  probably 
to  Drumburgh.  Another  road  has  been  discovered,  starting 
from  Old  CarUsle,  and  working  in  a  south-westerly  direction ; 
it  has  not  been  traced  for  above  a  mile.  It  may  run  towards 
Stockdale  Wath,  near  to  which  Roman  remains  have  been 
found,  and  then  have  joined  the  road  from  Carlisle  to  Old 
Penrith.  Horsley  tells  us  that  there  was  a  road  between 
Carlisle  and  Old  Carlisle.^ 

We  cannot  contemplate  the  position  of  Old  Carlisle  and  its 
associated  camps,  without  appreciating  the  military  skill  which 
suggested  the  arrangement.  A  circular  line  of  camps — 
Stanwix  and  Carlisle,  Burgh,  Drumburgh,  Bowness,  Malbray, 
Maryport,  and  Moresby — ^begirt  the  north-western  shore  of 
Cumberland,  and  Old  Carhsle  is  the  point  in  which  the  radiat- 
ing lines  from  these  several  stations  would  centre.  Should 
an  enemy  break  any  one  of  the  links  of  the  outer  chain  of 


*  By  John  Booke,  Esq.,  Akehead,  to  whom  I  am  indebted ^for  mnch  information 
regarding  this  locality. 
'  Britannia  Bomana,  p.  110. 
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fortifications,  the  garrison  at  Old  Carlisle  would  be  ready  to 
receive  him.^  On  this  point  too  the  garrisons  of  the  coast,  if 
repulsed,  could  fall  back,  and  prepare,  with  increased  force, 
to  renew  the  attack.  By  means  of  out-look  posts  on  the 
peaks  of  the  elevated  ridge  of  mountain  limestone  which  is  to 
the  west  and  south  of  the  station,^  information  could  easily 
be  received  as  to  what  was  passing  upon  the  frontiers,  and 
communicated  to  the  garrisons  in  every  direction.  It  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  concentrate  the  whole  force  of  the 
district  in  any  one  point,  when  a  struggle  of  unusual  impor- 
tance was  anticipated.  The  scarcity  of  landing-places'  on  the 
coast,  between  Bowness  and  Maryport,  and  the  boggy  nature 
of  the  groimd  for  some  distance  inland,  would  present  further 
advantages  to  the  occupants  of  the  Roman  stations. 

MARYPOBT. — On  the  cliflFs  overhanging  the  modem 
town  of  Maryport,*  are  the  manifest  remains  of  a  large 
Roman  station.  Its  position  gives  it  a  commanding  view  of 
the  Solway  Firth  and  Irish  Channel.  The  camp  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  the  lines  of  its  ramparts  are  very  boldly  deve- 
loped :  the  ditches  were  much  deeper,  within  living  memory, 
than  at  present.  The  eastern  side,  which  is  the  only  one  that 
is  not  defended  by  a  natural  defile,  or  valley,  was  protected 
by  a  double  fosse.  There  are  some  traces  of  masonry  also 
near  the  gateway  on  this  side,  which  render  it  probable  that 

>  At  Akehead,  which  U  between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Old  Carliale,  on 
the  line  of  the  route  from  the  sea-ooast  to  the  station,  there  are  some  small  eiuthen 
camps  and  other  marks  of  Boman  occupation.  It  is  highly  probaMe  that  hero  an 
adyanced  guard  was  posted,  to  check  an  enemy's  approach. 

'  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  peaks,  and  important  for  the  use  here  indi- 
cated, is  Caermote.    There  are  earthworks  upon  it. 

'  SkiUoth  Bay  is  almost  the  only  place  in  this  track  where  a  landing  oould  be 
effected. 

*  The  station  is  much  nearer  to  Maryport  than  to  Ellenborough,  a  comparatiyely 
insignificant  Tillage,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riyer.  As  the  first  house  in  Maryport 
was  not  built  until  the  year  1749,  the  station  was  necessarily  called  by  Horsley, 
(Gordon,  and  other' writers,  after  the  nearest  distinguishable  place  in  their  day — 
Ellenborough. 
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this  entrance  had  been  guarded  by  additional  outworfcs. 
Some  .portions  of  this  gateway  remain;  the  sill  of  it  is 
strongly  marked  by  the  action  of  chariot  wheels.  The  ruts 
are  about  five  inches  deep,  and  five  feet  ten  inches  apart :  the 
site  of  tlie  western  gate  also  is  plainly  marked.  Within  the 
station  is  a  well,  encased  with  circular  masonry.  The  interior 
of  the  station  was  excavated  in  1766.  The  following  account 
of  the  appearances  which  were  then  observed,  is  given  in 
Lysons'  Cumberland : — 

"  The  workmen  found  the  arch  of  the  gate  beat  violently  down  and  broken; 
and  on  entering  the  great  street,  discovered  evident  marks  of  the  houses 
having  been  more  than  once  bionit  to  the  ground  and  rebuilt ;  an  event  not 
unlikely  to  have  happened  on  so  exposed  a  frontier.  The  streets  had  been 
paved  with  broad  flag  stones,  much  worn  by  use,  particularly  tlie  steps  into 
a  vaulted  room,  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple.  The  houses  have  been 
roofed  by  Scotch  slates,  which,  with  the  pegs  which  fastened  them,  lay  con- 
fusedly in  the  streets.  Glass  vessels,  and  even  mirrors  were  found;  and 
coals  had  evidently  beeu  used  in  the  fire  places.  Foundations  of  buildings 
were  round  the  fort  on  all  sides." 

In  the  grounds  of  Nether  Hall,  the  seat  of  J.  PockUngton 
Senhouse,  Esq.,  is  a  small  entrenchment,  containing  an  area 
of  about  an  acre  and  a  half;  it  is  in  a  low  and  sheltered 
position,  and  has  probably  been  a  retreat  for  invaUds.  Ancient 
roads  have  diverged  from  this  station,  leading  to  Bowness, 
Wigton,  and  Papcastle.  On  draining,  lately,  the  fields  on  the 
line  of  road  leading  towards  Old  CarUsle,  its  pavement  was 
met  with,  and  to  a  great  extent  removed.  The  body  of  the 
road  was  composed  of  large  granite  boulders,  some  of  them  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  in  weight ;  the  interstices  being  filled  up  with 
smaller  stones.  On  the  south  side  of  this  way  several  slabs 
of  stone  were  found,  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  They  probably 
covered  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  fragments  of  red  pottery  and 
glass  were  found  beneath  them. 

Very  numerous  and  very  important  are  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity which  this  station  has  yielded.  With  t|ie  exception  of 
one  fine  altar,  they  arc  all  carefully  prcscrv  ed  in  the  house  and 
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grounds  at  Nether  Hall.  Many  of  the  sculptured  stones, 
which  have  been  found  here,  are  more  highly  carved  and 
more  tastefully  designed  than  is  usual  in  the  mural  region. 
An  altar  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  which  has  been  removed 
to  Whitehaven  Castle,  and  will  be  described  in  the  last  chapter 
of  this  work,  is  characterised  by  Camden  as  "  ara  pulcherrinia 
affabre  artificio  antiquo  exculptay  and  a  more  graceful  altar 


l[OVl]   0[PTIMO]    M[aXIMO] 
C01l[0BS]   I   UI3[pAN0EVM] 
CVI   PaAE[B8T] 
MA[E0VS]   KAS17I- 
V8  A0BIP[PA] 

tkibt[hts] 

pob[vit] 


To  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest. 

The  first  cohort  of  the  Spaniards, 

Commanded  bj 

Marcus  MsDni- 

us  Agrippa 

Tribune, 
Erected  <A». 


than  that  whicb  is  shown  in  this  cut  (the  inscription  on  which 
may  be  read  as  described  above),  we  have  not  met  with  in  oiu: 
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mural  peregrination.  It  is  important  also  as  {Nroving  the 
residence  here  of  the  '*prifna  cohors  Hispanorumy  In  con- 
sequence probably  of  some  service  done  to  Hadrian,  this  cohort 
seems,  subsequently  to  the  dedication  of  this  altar,  to  have 
obtained  the  title  of  ^Elia,  and  the  rank  of  miUiaria  equitata. 
A  plain,  square,  but  now  partially  fractured  pillar,  inscribed 

ROMAE    AETERNAE    ET    FORTVNAE    REDVCI,    is  here  givCU. 


It  is  a  striking  memorial  at  once  of  the  aspiring  pretensions 
and  blighted  prospects  of  the  imperial  city.  A  boar,  the 
symbol  of  the  twentieth  legion,  exhibiting  more  than  the 
usual  spirit,  is  shown  in  the  cut ;  and  a  slab,  that  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  labours  which  the  second  and  twentieth  legion 
underwent  in  constructing  the  works  of  this  station.  There 
is  preserved  in  the  piazza  at  Nether  Hall,  a  carving  in  reUef, 
of  a  warrior  on  horseback  trampling  on  a  fallen  enemy  (see 
next  page) ;  the  drawing  is  not  strictly  correct,  and  the  stone 
is  so  much  weathered,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  giving 
more  than  an  outline  of  it ;  yet  the  spirit  of  it  is  such  as  to 
remind  the  spectator  of  the  pencil  of  Vandyke.  Besides  these, 
there  arc  several  large  and  instructive  altars  and  funereal  slabs, 
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as  well  as  a  tablet  having  a  Greek  inscriptiou  to  this  effect — 
Aulus  Egnatius  Pastor  set  up  this  to  iEsculapius. 


The  capital  of  a  column,  shown  in  the  cut,  exhibits  the 
types  of  forms  well  known  in  mediaeval  architecture. 


The  minor  antiquities  consist  of  fragments  of  tiles,  one  of 
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which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Spaniards,  a 
bronze  pot  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  some  which  are 
in  modem  use,  several  earthenware  vessels  of  large  size,  and 
quite  perfect,  implements  of  iron,  and  weapons  of  war.  Amongst 
the  coins  which  have  been  found  in  the  station,  are  a  great  many 
forged  denarii  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  They  are  chiefly 
formed  of  lead,  and  are  badly  made ;  in  some  instances  the 
metal  has  not  reached  the  centre  of  the  mould,  and  in  scarcely 
any  have  the  edges  of  the  casting  been  properly  dressed. 
Genuine  coin  must  have  been  exceedingly  scarce  among  the 
soldiery  of  the  camp,  and  their  creduhty  very  great,  to  allow 
of  the  circulation  of  such  base  imitations. 

A  large  artificial  mound  or  barrow  is  to  the  left  of  the  sta- 
tion. The  inhabitants  had  an  old  tradition  respecting  it; 
they  conceived  it  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  a  king.  It  was 
opened  in  1763 ;  near  its  centre  "  the  pole  and  shank  bones  of 
an  ox"  were  found,  but  neither  urns,  burnt  bones,  nor  coins, 
were  discovered. 

There  is  great  uncertainty  about  the  ancient  name  of  this 
fort.  Camden  pronounced  it  to  be  Olenacum,  chiefly  in- 
fluenced by  the  resemblance  in  sound  between  it  and  the 
name  of  the  neighbouring  river,  the  Ellen.  This  supposition 
gathers  force,  from  the  fact  that  the  river,  in  ancient  docu- 
ments, is  written  **  Alne"  and  "  Olne.*' 

PAPCASTLE  is  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Maiyport. 
Numerous  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  found  here,  but  little 
now  remains  to  mark  it  out  as  the  site  of  a  Roman  station 
except  its  extraordinary  fertility.  The  town  of  Cockermouth, 
a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  fort,  is  supposed  to  have  risen 
from  its  ruins. 

The  forts  which  we  have  already  examined  may  be  thought 
sufficient  to  support  the  Une  of  the  Wall.  The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  its  western  extremity  will  perhaps  justify  us  in 
reckoning  Moresby,  notwithstanding  its  distance  frt)m  the 
Wall,  among  the  out-stations  of  the  Barrier.     Not  only  does 
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the  Scottish  coast,  by  projectmg  considerably  beyond  the 
western  termination  of  the  Wall,  facilitate  the  invasion  of  the 
intra-mural  portion  of  the  island,  but  Ireland,  the  native  land 
of  the  Scoto-Celts,  is  nigh  at  hand.  It  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent, not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Caledonia  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Cumberland,  but  the  "  Scots,"  also,  who  at  that  time 
"  poured  out  of  Ireland."  Another  sea-port  station,  south  of 
Maryport,  was  therefore  requisite. 

MORESBY,  within  a  short  distance  of  Whitehaven,  still 
exhibits  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp.  It  occupies  a  com- 
manding position,  enjoying  especially  an  extensive  marine 
prospect.  The  area  is  fiUed  with  the  foundations  of  buildings 
covered  with  a  fine  rich  soil.  Its  western  and  southern  ram- 
parts are  still  good.  The  parish  church  and  churchyard  border 
upon  its  eastern  wall.    A  sculptured  stone,  probably  a  Roman 


altar,  lies  under  the  ruined  chancel-arch  of  the  old  church. 
It  is  sculptured  on  two  sides  as  if  intended  to  stand  in  a  corner. 
The  figures  on  it,  which  have  been  much  injured  by  the 
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weather,  are  shown  in  the  precedmg  page.^  The  important 
slab,  of  which  the  woodcut  gives  a  representation,  was  found 
in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  present  parish  church. 
It  is  another  of  the  interesting  testimonies  which  we  have  of 
the  energy  and  influence  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  those  parts, 
like  the  Milking  Gap  Inscription,  it  gives  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  genitive  case. 


Considerable  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  ancient  name  of 
this  place.  Camden  says,  "  There  has  been  no  inscription  yet 
found  to  encourage  us  to  believe  that  this  was  the  Morbium 
where  the  Equitea  Cataphractarii  quartered ;  though  the  pre- 
sent name  seems  to  imply  it."  This  difficulty  no  longer 
exists.  Horsley  saw  an  inscription  (lxxv  Cumb.)  in  a  field,  a 
little  east  of  Moresby  Hall  "but  pretty  much  eflFaced  and 
broken."  He  says,  "  'Tis  sepulchral,  and  has  contained  the 
name  of  the  person  deceased,  with  his  age,  and  the  years  he 
has  served  in  the  army."  His  copy  of  it,  however,  differs 
from  one  which  Stukeley  made  upon  the  spot,  and  whose 


^  To  John  Mackinlay,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  the  Customs,  Whitehaven  (1850),  I  am 
indebted,  among  other  acts  of  kindness,  for  the  sketch  from  which  the  woodcut  has 
been  prepared. 
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original  note  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith. 
The  two  readings  are  these : — 

DM  DM 

SMERT  S.MEBT 

9MAC  O.MACS 

MC'HI  M.CATAP. 

UBAC  HRACTAK 

Q    8TII  Q    8TI 

XVIC8IT  X.VICSIT 

XXX    QV  XXX    D.V. 

I  cannot  but  think,  with  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  copy,  that  Stukeley's  reading  is  the  correct 
one,  and  that  v^  prima  facie  case  is  made  out  for  supposing 
Moresby  to  be  the  Morbium  of  the  Notitia.  Horsley,  for 
reasons  which  have  not  been  generally  acquiesced  in  by  anti- 
quaries, places  Arbeia,  which  follows  Morbium  in  the 
Notitia,  at  Moresby. 

A  military  way  ran  along  the  coast  from  this  station,  by 
way  of  Maryport,  to  the  extremity  of  the  Wall,  at  Bowness. 
By  this  means,  the  defence  of  the  coast  would  be  more  eflfec- 
tually  secured.  As  the  distance  between  Maryport  and  Bow- 
ness is  considerable,  a  small  camp  was  planted  at  Malbray, 
which  is  about  midway  between  the  two  places.  The  site  of 
it  is  now  a  ploughed  field. 

We  have  now  taken  a  hasty  review  of  the  stations  on  both 
sides  of  the  Wall,  which  have  supported  that  structure.  Never, 
assuredly,  was  a  dangerous  frofltier  more  securely  guarded. 
So  long  as  the  stations  were  supplied  with  vigilant  and  well- 
disciplined  troops,  no  foe,  however  well  armed,  could  success- 
fully attempt  the  passage  of  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus. 

Even  the  cursory  view  that  we  have  taken  of  the  subject, 
entitles  us  to  say,  that  the  boldness  of  the  design  was  worthy 
of  Rome  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory ;  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  project  was  carried  out  was  becoming  a  nation  with 
whom  to  conceive  was  to  execute. 
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If  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  from  the  work,  to 
the  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  regret,  that  man  should 
use  his  ingenuity  for  the  purposes  of  aggression  and  blood- 
shed, will  take  the  place  of  admiration.  Milton  aptly  describes 
the  scenes  which  this  region  would  often  witness : — 

**  He  looked,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns,  and  rural  works  between, 
Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers, 
Concourse  in  vcnns,  fierce  facet  threatening  war. 
Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise ; 

Part  wield  their  arms 

now  scattered  lies 

With  carcases  and  arms  th'  ensanguined  field 

Deserted 

....  Others  from  The  Wall  defend 

With  dart  and  javelin 

On  each  hand  slaughter  and  gigantie  deeds. 
Adam  was  all  in  tears.*' 

Paradi9e  Lod,  xi.  638-674. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  QUESTION,  WHO  BUILT  THE  WALL?  DISCUSSED. 


|Ull  course  hitherto  has  been  a  detail  of 
facts ;  now  we  enter  upon  the  region 
of  speculation.  In  the  former 
Chapters  of  this  work,  the  history  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain 
has  been  briefly  told  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  depict  the  present 
condition  of  the  Vallum  and  Wall, 
with  their  camps,  castles,  and  out- 
works ;  now  the  question  must  be  put — 
Is  the  Barrier  the  Work  of  one  master- 
mind, or  are  its  several  parts  the  productions 
of  different  periods,  and  of  different  persons  ?  Had  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  historians  upon  the  subject  been  expUcit 
and  consistent,  the  inquiry  would  involve  simply  an  appeal  to 
their  authority ;  unhappily,  the  information  which  they  afford 
18  not  only  very  meagre,  but  of  a  character  so  unsatisfactory, 
as  to  compel  us  to  sift  their  evidence,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  facts  which  we  glean  from  an  examination  of  the  fortifica- 
tions themselves. 

Agricola,  during  his  second  campaign  in  Britain,  a.d.  79, 
came,  as  is  generally  suppo^d,  into  conflict  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Lower  Isthmus.  Having  subdued  them,  he  erected 
forts  in  order  to  secure  their  obedience.  The  language  of 
Tacitus,  upon  this  subject,  though  very  vague,  would  lead  us 
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to  suppose  that  the  forts  were  scattered  throughout  the  district, 
and  not,  as  many  suppose,  arranged  in  a  line  from  sea  to  sea. 
**  Quibus  rebus  multse  civitates,  quae  in  ilium  diem  ex  aequo 
egerant,  datis  obsidibus,  iram  posuere  et  prsesidiis  castellisque 
circumdatae,  tanta  ratione  curaque  ut  nulla  ante  Britanniae 
nova  pars  inlaoessita  transient."  But  whatever  may  have 
been  Uie  position  of  his  strongholds  we  have  not  the  least 
intimation  that  he  made  a  wall,  either  of  earth  or  stone,  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  idea  has,  however,  been  extensively  enter- 
tained that  the  northern  rampart  of  the  Vallum  was  the  work 
of  Agricola,  and  the  southern  of  Hadrian. 
«  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  historical  testimony  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  the  circumstance  that  the  lines  of  the 
VaUum  pursue  a  course  precisely  parallel  to  each  other,  must 
be  considered  as  fatal  to  this  theory.  It  is  altogether  incredible, 
that  two  engineers  should  at  different  periods  construct  inde- 
pendent works,  without  crossing  each  other  s  ramparts.  In 
Roy's  Military  JntiquitieSy  several  instances  are  given  where 
the  trenches  of  one  encampment  cut  arbitrarily  those  of 
another,  the  troops  who  last  occupied  the  post,  not  seeming 
to  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  works  of  their  predecessors ; 
the  lines  of  the  vaUum  would  doubtless  exhibit  the  same 
appearance  had  they  been  the  works  of  different  periods. 
The  claims  of  Agricola  as  the  originator  of  any  part  of  the 
Vallum  may  therefore  at  once  be  sej  aside,  and  the  inquiry 
confined  to  the  relative  claims  of  Hadrian  and  Severus. 

If  the  parallelism  of  the  lines  of  the  Vallum  be  fatal  to  the 
theory,  that  one  of  the  mounds  is  the  work  of  Agricola,  and 
the  others  are  the  work  of  Hadrian,  a  similar  mode  of  rea- 
soning leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  VaUum  and  the  Wall 
cannot  be  independent  structures.  If  Severus,  finding  that 
the  earthworks  of  Hadrian  had  fallen  into  decay,  or  were  no 
longer  suflBcient  to  wall  out  the  Caledonians,  had  determined 
to  erect  a  more  formidable  Barrier,  would  he  not  have  mapped 
out  its  track  without  any  reference  to  the  former  ruinous  and 
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ineflScient  erection  ?  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  find  the 
lines  taking  independent  courses — sometimes  contiguous,  oc- 
casionally crossing  each  other ;  sometimes  widely  separated, 
seldom  pursuing  for  any  distance  a  parallel  course,  but  the 
Wall,  as  the  latest  built,  uniformly  seizing  the  strongest 
points,  whether  previously  occupied  by  the  Vallum  or  not. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  the  Wall  and  Vallum,  in 
crossing  the  island,  pursue  precisely  the  same  track  fix)m  sea 
to  sea ;  for  the  most  part  they  are  in  close  companionship, 
and  in  no  instance  does  the  Wall  cut  in  upon  the  trenches  of 
the  Vallum.  At  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  opiniou 
which  gives  to  these  works  distinct  dates,  and  ascribes  the 
Valliun  to  Hadrian,  and  the  stone  Wall  to  Severus.  Before 
further  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  well  to  lay  before 
the  reader  all  the  statements  of  the  ancient  historians  upon 
the  matter  in  question ;  he  will  by  this  means  see  the  neces- 
sity of  appealing  to  the  structures  themselves  for  a  satisfactory 
decision  of  the  question. 

Herodian  was  contemporary  with  Severus,  and  professes  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  all  that  he  relates.  He  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Emperor's  proceedings  in  Britain,  but 
does  not  once  mention  the  Wall.  Dion  Cassius  was  also 
contemporary  with  Severus.  As  before  observed,  that  part  of 
the  original  work  which  treats  of  Britain  is  lost ;  we  have, 
however,  Xiphiline's  abridgment  of  it.  The  only  reference 
which  he  makes  to  the  Wall,  comports  with  its  existence 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Severus  in  Britain.  Speaking  of  that 
emperor's  expedition  against  the  Caledonians,  he  says — 

"  Nor  did  he  ever  return  from  this  expedition,  but  died  three  years  after 
he  first  set  out  from  Rome.  He  got  a  prodigious  mass  of  riches  in  Britain. 
The  two  most  considerable  bodies  of  people  in  that  island,  and  to  which 
almost  all  the  rest  relate,  are  the  Caledonians  and  the  Menta*.  The  hitter 
dwell  near  the  Wall  {oiKovat  dt  d  ft€v  Maiarai  irpoc  avrtfi  rtfi  ftareixi<r/iari,  6  rifv 
vri<rov  ^ij^a  Tifivti)  which  divides  the  island  into  two  parts ^ 
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Spartian,  ^  writing  about  a.d.  280,  is  the  first  person  who 
gives  us  any  direct  information  about  the  erection  of  a  WaD. 
Unfortunately,"  his  testimony  is  of  a  conflicting  character.  In 
very  explicit  terms  he  tells  us,  Hadrian  built  a  wall,  which, 
from  the  length  that  he  assigns  to  it,  must  have  been  the  Wall 
of  the  Lower  Isthmus.     He  says : 

"  He  went  to  Britain,  where  he  corrected  many  things,  and  first  drew  a 
Wall  (murumque  primma  duxU)  eighty  miles  long,  to  separate  the  Bomans  from 
the  Barbarians." 

Here,  let  it  be  observed  that,  although  the  words  vaUum 
and  mums  are  frequently  used  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
latitude,  and  are  often  interchanged,  the  term  employed  in 
this  passage,  is  that  which  strictly  means  a  stone  wall.^  This 
distinct  testimony  is,  however,  neutralized  by  a  similar  state- 
ment in  the  life  of  Severus.  Speaking  of  this  emperor, 
Spartian  says : 

"  He  fortified  Britain  with  a  Wall,  drawn  across  the  island,  and  ending  on 
each  side  at  the  sea  {muro  per  trantversam  inwlam  ducto  utrimque  ad  fitem 
oceani  munivif),  which  was  the  chief  glory  of  his  reign,  and  for  whidi  he 
receiYcd  the  name  of  Britannicus." 

'  .£litiB  Spartianus  is  one  of  the  writers  generally  classed  together,  under  the  title 
of  *'Hiftori»  Augusts  Soriptores  sex.*'  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  emperors,  firom  Hadrian  to  Alexander  Sererns.  That  some  doubt  exists 
upon  this  point,  and  that  the  statements  of  this  body  of  writers  are  not  to  be  taken 
without  caution,  appears  firom  the  following  extract  firom  the  article  Gapitolinua,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology : — "  In  consequence  of  the  confiirion 
which  prevails  in  the  BiSS.,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  each  section  with  absolute 
certainty  to  its  real  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  conclusion  can  be  drawn  firom  com- 
paring ihe  styles  of  the  difibrent  portions,  for  the  lives  do  not  exhibit  the  well-digested 
result  of  careful  and  extensive  research,  but  are,  in  many  instances,  eridently  made  up 
of  scraps  derived  firom  different  sources,  and  possessing  different  degrees  of  merit, 
loosely  tacked  together,  and  often  jumbled  into  a  rough  mass,  destitute  of  form  and 
symmetry.  Hence  we  find  numerous  repetitions  of  fiivolous  details,  a  strange  mixturo 
ot  what  is  grave  and  valuable  with  the  most  puerile  and  worthless  rubbish,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  irreoondleaUe  and  contradictory  statements,  fredj  admitted,  without  remark 
or  explanation.  We  have  history  here  presented  to  us  in  its  lowest  and  crudest  shape." 

'  The  Editor  of  the  Delphin  CUusict,  in  commenting  upon  Huiropims  (lib.  viii,  c.  19), 
remarks,  '*  muri  enim  cetpUitU  proprie  vaUi  dicuntur  ;*'  and  quotes,  in  confirmation  of 
his  statement,  the  following  passage  firom  Bede: — ''mwrM  enim  de  lapidilm*,  ral/nm 
verOf  quo  ad  repelUndwn  vim  hoHimm  cattra  mnniuntwrfit  de  eeipiiibn^.** 
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The  length  of  the  Wall  is  not  stated  in  this  passage,  neither 
is  any  geographical  feature  given  by  which  to  identify  the 
Wall  of  Severus  with  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus.  As 
however  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Scotch 
Wall  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Spartian  must 
be  imderstood  to  refer,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  to  the  Wall  in 
the  North  of  England. 

The  same  writer,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  makes  a  second 
reference  to  the  Wall,  which  is  of  some  importance  in  dis- 
cussing the  question.  Narrating  an  incident  which  occurred 
near  the  WaU,  he  says — 

"  After  the  Wall  or  Vallum  in  Britain  was  completed,  and  the  emperor 
was  returning  to  the  next  stage,  not  as  conqueror  onl^,  but  as  founder  of 
eternal  peace^  and  was  thinking  within  himself  what  omen  might  happen  to 
him,  an  Ethiopian  soldier,  famous  as  a  mimic,  and  noted  for  his  jokes, 
crossed  his  path,  crowned  with  cypress.  Struck  with  the  colour  of  the  man, 
and  his  crown,  he  was  angry  with  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of 
his  sight,  when  the  fellow  is  reported,  by  way  of  a  joke,  to  have  said — 
'  Thou,  haet  been  everything — conquered  everything :  now  conqueror,  be 
a  god.' " 

Julius  Capitolinus,  a  writer  who  flourished  about  the  same 
time  as  Spartian  (a.d.  280),  speaking  of  the  Antonine  Wall, 
uses  an  expression  which  seems  to  imply,  that  the  only  pre- 
viously existing  Barrier  was  one  of  turf.     He  says : 

"  Antoninus,  by  his  legate  LoUius  Urbicus,  conquered  the  Britons,  the 
barbarians  being  secluded  by  another  earthen  wall  {alio  muro  cespiticio 
ducto)r 

All  the  remaining  classical  historians  sum  up  in  favour  of 
Severus ;  they,  however,  probably  only  re-echo  the  statements 
of  Spartian,  with  a  shght  addition  of  errors  of  their  own. 
Eusebius  Pamphilus  (a.d.  33)  says,  that, 

"  Glodius  Albinus  being  slain  at  Lyons,  Severus  made  war  upon  the 
Britons,  and  in  order  to  render  the  subject  provinces  more  secure  from  bar- 
baric invasion,  he  drew  a  Wall  {vallum  duxU)  from  sea  to  sea,  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  miles  long." 
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Aurelius  Victor,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  360,  recording  his 
great  exploits,  says — 

*'  He  acfakTed  greater  things  than  those,  for  alter  r^ulsing  the  enemy  in 
Britain,  he  drew  a  Wall  from  sea  to  sea  (Muro  munivii,  per  iranwersam  insulam 
ducto,  uirimque  adjinem  oceam)" 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  words  here  quoted  as  those  of 
Aurelius  Victor  are  precisely  the  same  as  Spartian  used  when 
speaking  of  this  subject,  though  somewhat  differently  arranged. 

The  younger  Victor,  in  his  epitome  of  the  work  of  the  elder, 
says — 

"  He  drew  a  Vallum  thirty-two  miles  long  from  sea  to  sea." 

Eutropius  wrote  about  the  year  360.     He  says, 

"  Sevenis's  last  war  was  in  Britain ;  he  drew  a  Wall  of  thirty-two  miles 
from  sea  to  sea." 

Paulus  Orosius,  who  wrote  a.d.  417,  says,  that  the  con- 
queror Severus, 

**  Having  fought  many  severe  battles,  determined  to  separate  the  part  of 

the  island  which  he  had  recovered,  frx>m  the  tribes  that  remained  tmsubdned, 

and  therefore,  drew  a  deep  fosse,  and  a  very  strong  Vallum  (magnam  fos9am 

Jlrmusifnumque  vallum)  strengthened  with  numerous  towers,  from  sea  to  sea, 

over  a  space  of  one  himdred  and  thirty-two  miles.'* 

Cassiodorus,  who  wrote  a.d.  520,  gives  a  similar  testimony. 
Among  the  events  of  the  consulship  of  Aper  and  Maximus 
(a.d.  207),  he  enumerates  the  transference  of  the  war  by 
Severus  to  Britain, 

"  Where,  that  he  might  render  the  subject  provinces  more  secure  against 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  he  drew  a  Wall  (vallum)  from  sea  to  sea,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  in  length." 

Such  are  the  statements  of  the  Roman  historians  respecting 
the  building  of  the  Wall.  Several  circumstances  tend  to 
invaUdate  the  claim  which  they  make  in  behalf  of  Severus. 
The  first  author  who  attributes  the  Wall  to  Severus  is  Spartian, 
a  weak  writer,  who  Uved  in  an  ignorant  age,  and  nearly  a 
century  after  the  time  of  Severus.  Surely  his  assertion  will 
not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  negative  testimony  of  Herodian 
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and  Dion  Cassias,  the  contemporaries  of  Septimius  Severus. 
Of  all  the  authors  who  mention  the  length  of  the  Wall,  the  only 
one  that  approaches  correctness  is  Spartian,  who  when  speaking 
of  the  Wdl,  which  Hadrian  drew  from  sea  to  sea,  sets  it  down 
at  eighty  Roman  miles ;  very  nearly  the  true  length.  The 
other  writers  call  it  thirty-two,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-two. 
Admitting,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  larger  number  is 
an  error,  occasioned  by  some  careless  transcriber's  inserting 
in  the  copies  the  centurial  number  (C),  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  original,  the  difficulty  is  not  removed.  Thirty-two  Roman 
miles  is  the  length  of  the  Barrier  of  the  Upper  Isthmus,  not 
of  the  Lower,  and  these  writers  seem  to  have  confounded  the 
one  with  the  other.  Buchanan,  Usher,  and  several  writers, 
who  were  as  capable  of  weighing  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  ancient  historians  as  we  are,  have  accordingly  maintained, 
that  the  Wall  which  extended  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde, 
is  that  which  was  reared  by  Severus.  This  opinion  we  now 
know,  from  the  inscriptions  found  upon  it,  to  be  erroneous ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  entertained  by  such  able  scholars, 
proves  the  incompleteness  of  the  historic  evidence  upon  the 
subject.  Milton  correctly  estimates  the  vague  nature  of  this 
testimony.     He  writes : 

"  Severus,  on  the  frontiers  of  what  he  had  finnly  conquered,  builds  a  Wall 
across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea ;  which  our  author  judges  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  his  other  deeds;  and  that  he  thence  received  the  style  of  Britannicus; 
in  length  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles.  Orosius  adds,  it  is  fortified  with 
a  deep  trench,  and  between  certain  spaces  many  towers  or  battlements.  The 
place  whereof,  some  will  have  to  be  in  Scotland,  the  same  which  LoUius 
Urbicus  had  walled  before.  Others  affirm  it  only  Hadrian's  work  re-edified; 
both  plead  authorities,  and  the  ancient  track,  yet  visible :  but  this  I  leave, 
among  the  studious  of  these  antiquities,  to  be  discussed  more  at  large." — 
(Ewiory  of  England,  bk.  ii.) 

Spartian,  moreover,  invalidates  his  own  testimony  when  he 
says,  that  the  erection  of  this  Wall  was  the  greatest  glory  of 
Severus's  reign  {quod  maximum  ejus  imperii  decus  est).  The 
Wall  is  indeed  a  magnificent  work  ;  it  is,  as  Stukcley  charac- 
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tenses  it,  "the  noblest  monument'*  of  Roman  power  "in 
Europe ;"  but  if  reared  by  Severus,  it  is  a  lasting  monument 
of  his  failure.  He  came  to  Britain,  panting  for  renown ;  he 
resolved  to  reduce  the  whole  island  to  his  subjection,  to  make 
the  sea-girt  cliffs  of  Northern  Caledonia  his  barrier.  The 
efforts  which  he  put  forth  we^e  worthy  of  his  resolve — "  In  a 
word,"  says  Dion  Cassius,  "  Severus  lost  fifty  thousand  men 
there,  and  yet  quitted  not  his  enterprise."  Were  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Wall  of  Antonine,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
frontier  to  the  southern  Isthmus,  where  Hadrian,  eighty  years 
before,  had  prudently  fixed  it,  the  glorious  results  of  aU  his 
aspirations?  Spartian  assuredly  errs,  if  not  in  saying  that 
Severus  built  the  Wall,  at  least  in  stating  that  this  was  the 
great  boast  of  his  reign. 

When,  too,  we  may  ask,  did  he  build  the  Wall?  Not 
assuredly  when  he  issued  forth  on  the  expedition  that  was  to  win 
him  so  much  renown,  and  which  occupied  him  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  was  in  Britain.  He  was  then  bent  upon 
aggression,  not  defence.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  he  would 
do  it  on  his  return.  According  to  Spartian,  he  had  at  that 
time  proved  himself  not  only  victorious,  but  the  founder  of 
eternal  peace,  and  thus  had  removed  all  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion in  the  direction  of  Caledonia.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  historians, 
Herodian  and  Dion  Cassius,  he  was  returning,  worn  out  with 
disease  and  the  endless  fatigues  he  had  sustained ;  chagrined 
at  the  havoc  which  the  islanders  had  made  in  his  army,  though 
they  uniformly  refused  to  hazard  a  general  engagement ;  and 
broken-hearted  at  the  misconduct  and  ingratitude  of  his  sons ; 
and  so  would,  we  may  suppose,  have  been  deficient  in  the 
spirit  and  the  means  to  embark  in  so  large  a  work.  That 
he  should  have  repaired  some  of  the  stations,  particularly 
those  upon  the  line  of  his  march,  when  about  to  enter  upon 
what  he  hoped  to  be  the  crowning  enterprise  of  his  life ;  and 
that  he  should  have  maintained  garrisons  in  them  to  make 
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good  his  communications  with  the  south,  is  not  only  pro- 
bable, but  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  inscriptions 
which  several  of  them  have  yielded;  but  that,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  have  planned  and  executed  the  whole 
line  of  the  Wall,  its  castles  and  turrets,  and  several  of  the 
stations,  is  almost  incredible. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  Hadrian  formed  the  whole  Barrier, 
how  is  it  that  the  popular  voice  should  ascribe  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  it  not  to  him,  but  to  Severus  ?  That  the  Wall  is 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  Severus,  is  at  once  admitted. 
So  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Spenser  wrote — 
"  Next  there  came  lyne,  along  whose  stony  bank 

That  Eoman  monarch  built  a  brazen  wall, 

Which  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongly  flank 

Against  the  Picts,  that  swarmed  over  all, 

Which  yet  thereof  Gualsever  they  do  call." 

Popular  testimony,  apart  from  the  authentic  records  of 
history,  is  of  value  for  our  present  purpose,  only  so  far  as  it  is 
the  traditional  statement  of  the  knowledge  of  those  who  lived 
when  the  event  took  place.  The  nearer  to  its  source  that  we 
trace  a  tradition,  the  clearer  and  more  unequivocal  it  will 
become,  if  it  have  its  origin  in  truth.  The  popular  opinion 
that  Severus  built  the  Wall,  will  not  stand  this  test.  Whatever 
value  may  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  Gildas,  it  is  certain 
that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Bede,  and  it  is  not  denied  that 
he  records  correctly  the  hearsay  evidence  of  his  day.  He  does 
not  mention  Severus,  but  tells  us,  that  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  the  Britons,  distressed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
sought  the  assistance  of  their  former  conquerors,  and  at  their 
suggestion,  and  with  their  assistance,  raised  first  a  wall  of  turf, 
and  afterwards,  when  that  was  found  insufficient,  a  wall  of 
stone.   The  narrative  of  Gildas  has  been  already  given  (p.  22). 

Bede  refers  to  the  opinion  that  Severus  built  the  stone 
Wall,  only  to  refute  it ;  he  says — 

"  Severus  was  drawn  into  Britaia  by  the  revolt  of  almost  all  the  confederate 
tribes ;  and,  after  many  great  and  dangerous  battles,  he  thought  fit  to  divide 
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that  part  of  the  island  which  he  had  reooyered,  from  the  other  anoonqueied 
nations,  not  with  a  wall,  as  some  imagine,  but  with  a  rampart.  For  a  wall 
is  made  of  stones,  but  a  rampart,  with  which  camps  are  fortified  to  repel  the 
assaults  of  enemies,  is  made  of  sods,  cut  out  of  the  earth,  and  raised  above 
the  ground  all  around  like  a  wall,  having  in  front  of  it  the  ditch  whence  the 
sods  were  taken,  and  strong  stakes  of  wood  fixed  upon  its  top.  Thus 
Severus  drew  a  great  ditch  and  strong  rampart,  fortified  with  several  towers, 
from  sea  to  sea ;  and  was  afterwards  taken  sick,  and  died  at  York." 

He  then  repeats  Gildas's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Wall, 
and  adds,  '*  that  it  was  not  far  fix>m  the  trench  of  Severus." 

These  quotations  are  made  simply  to  prove,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  tradition,  at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  the 
depiu1;ure  of  the  Romans,  was  by  no  means  decisive ;  no  stress 
ought,  therefore,  now  to  be  laid  upon  it. 

The  popular  report,  which  ascribes  the  building  of  the  Wall 
to  Severus,  is  the  less  worthy  of  credit,  inasmuch  as  it  imputes 
to  him  also  the  building  of  the  northern  Barrier,  which  we 
know  was  the  work  of  Lollius  Urbicus,  in  the  reign  of  Antonine. 
Pinkerton  says,  "  As  to  the  Welsh  name  of  Gual  Sever,  which 
it  is  said  they  give  to  the  Wall  in  the  north  of  England,  it  is 
also  given  to  that  between  the  Firths  of  Scotland."  ^  A  small 
grave-stone,  which  was  discovered  in  Falkirk  churchyard,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Antonine  Wall,  about 
the  year  1815,  confirms  the  testimony  of  Pinkerton  upon  this 
point.  The  inscription,  a  cast  of  which  I  have  seen,  records 
the  burial  there,  in  the  reign  of  Fergus  II,  of  "a  knight, 
Rob.  Graham,  who  first  threw  down  the  Wall  of  Severus  " 
(iLLE  EVERSvs  VALL.  sevee).  K  popular  opiuion  has  erred 
with  reference  to  the  one  Wall,  it  may  have  erred  with  respect 
to  the  other  also.^ 

But  we  ought  not  to  expect  minute  accuracy  in  a  tradition 
transmitted  through  many  generations.  It  is  enough  that  the 
general  impress  of  the  truth  remains.      It  is  nothing  siu-- 


J  Pinkerton's  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,  i,  65. 

5  I  do  not,  however,  6nd  that  the  Antonine  Wall  is  now  known  in  the  diBtrict  by 
the  name  of  Sevcrn«*»  Wall. 
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prising,  that,  after  the  lapse  even  of  a  century  or  two,  the  name 
of  Severus  should  have  been  connected  with  every  military 
stronghold  in  the  northern  section  of  the  island ;  as  having 
inflicted  the  last  and  heaviest  blow  upon  it,  his  hated  memory 
would  be  the  longest  retained/ 

In  the  absence  of  any  decisive  testimony  from  the  historians 
of  Rome,  respecting  the  emperor  who  upreared  the  Murus,  we 
may  next  examine  the  inscribed  stones  which  have  been  found 
upon  it. 

In  some  instances,  inscriptions  attached  to  Roman  buildings 
give  their  history  with  great  particularity.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Antonine  Wall  in  Scotland.  Slabs  inserted  at  inter- 
vals, record  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor,  of  his  legate, 
of  the  troops  engaged  upon  the  work,  and  also  the  number  of 
paces  executed  by  each  detachment.  Unfortunately  these 
conamemorative  slabs  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Lower 
Barrier,  and  the  information  given  by  such  as  do  exist,  is  very 
scanty.  This  will  appear  the  more  surprising,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  English  Wall  is  not  only  twice  as  long  as  the 
other,  but  is  built  of  stone  throughout ;  the  Scotch  Wall  is 
chiefly  formed  of  earth.  On  the  tiieory,  that  Hadrian  reared 
all  the  members  of  the  Barrier,  the  paucity  of  inscriptions 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  The  custom  of  raising  these 
memorials  did  not  commence  until  his  day,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  Wall  was  probably  in  its  infancy ;  the 
practice  was  in  vogue  during  the  reigns  of  several  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  was  not  discontinued  until  after  the  time  of 
Caracalla.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Severus  built  the  Wall,  it 
is  a  most  unaccountable  thing  that  his  soldiers  have  left  no 
record  of  the  fact,  upon  the  line  of  the  Wall  itself,  and  but 
very  scanty  traces  of  his  name  even  in  the  out-stations.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  remember  that  the  Wall  was 
built  by  the  same  legions  as  were  employed  upon  the  Vallum 

1  By  a  simflar  popular  anachronism  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  the 
OMtle  of  Bxeter  is  ascribed  to  Julius  Cesar. 
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of  the  Upper  Barrier.  The  Antouine  Wall  was  constnicted 
by  the  twentieth  legion  and  by  vexillations  of  the  second  and 
sixth.  On  the  mural  line  of  the  Lower  Barrier  we  frequently 
meet  with  stones  inscribed  with  the  names  and  insignia  of  the 
second  and  sixth  legion,  and  occasionally  with  those  of  the 
twentieth.  If  the  English  Wall  was  built  in  a.d.  210, 
as  is  generally  stated,  how  is  it  that  the  troops  disregarded  a 
custom  so  natural  and  so  laudable  as  that  which  was  practised 
so  extensively  by  their  predecessors  in  a.d.  140?  Extensive 
repairs  were  made  by  Caracalla  at  Habitancum,  Bremenium, 
and  some  other  stations ;  of  these  we  have  distinct  records  in 
the  inscriptions  which  remain.  How  is  it,  if  the  mind  and 
hand  of  his  father  gave  being  to  the  magnificent  fence  of  the 
English  isthmus,  that  not  one  of  the  many  stones  which  he 
upreared  records  the  fact?  Mural  slabs  and  contemporary 
historians  are  alike  silent  upon  the  subject,  and,  probably,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Severus  did  not  build  it. 

It  will  serve  the  purposes  of  truth  to  cite  all  the  instances 
in  which  the  name  of  either  emperor  has  been  found  upon  the 
line ;  woodcuts  of  all  to  which  I  have  had  access,  have  been 
already  presented  to  the  reader. 

The  name  of  Hadrian  occurs  in  many  instances.  At  Jarrow 
a  stone  was  found,  and  is  figured,  p.  295,  which  is  inscribed 
OMNIVM  FiL.  HADRiANi.  In  the  foundations  of  the  castellum 
at  Milking  Gap,  a  stone  was  discovered  (p.  203),  bearing  in 
bold  letters  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  of  his  legate  Aulus 
Flatorius  Nepos.  At  Chesterholm  (p.  209)  and  in  the  mile- 
castle  at  Cawfields  (p.  220),  fragments  of  precisely  similar  in- 
scriptions have  been  found.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradley 
two  fragments  were  discovered,  which,  when  placed  together, 
give  us  an  accurate  copy  of  the  same  inscription  (p.  202);  and 
near  the  eastern  gateway  of  iEsiCA  a  large  tablet  was  dug  up, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  same  emperor  (p.  224).  In  an  outhouse, 
which  probably  occupies  the  site  of  a  castellum,  at  Chapel  House, 
in  Cumberland,  a  stone  was  found,  which  mentions  Hadrian  and 
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the  twentieth  l^on  (p.  240).    Horsley  describes  a  slab,  which 
he  saw  at  Bewcastle,  bearing  the  following  inscription — 

/J£>.  CAES.  TKAUNO 

HALELdNO  AVa. 

LBQ.  n  AVG.  ET  XX  V. 

LICINIO  PRTSCO 

LEG.  AYG.   PR.   FB. 

In  Gough's  Camden,  a  stone,  inscribed  to  Hadrian  by  the 
second  legion,  is  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Middleby ; 
and  at  Moresby  there  was  discovered  the  fine  slab  which  is 
now  at  Whitehaven  Castle  (p.  346). 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  these  inscriptions  prove  nothing 
beyond  the  universally  admitted  facts,  that  many  of  the 
stations  existed  in  Hadrian's  day,  and  that  the  Vallum  was 
raised  by  him.  The  reply  to  this  is,  that  several  of  them 
have  been  found  at  a  distance  from  any  station,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Wall  itself,  and  that,  too,  in  positions  where  it  is 
farther  removed  than  usual  from  the  Vallum.  The  occurrence 
of  three  or  four  of  them  in  mile-castles,  seems  to  prove  that 
they  owed  their  position  there  to  no  accidental  circumstance, 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  these  mile-towers  were  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Wall. 

The  force  of  these  remarks  will  more  clearly  appear  after 
ascertaining  what  inscriptions  bear  the  name  of  Severus.  If 
we  tmn  to  the  inquiry  with  the  impression  that  he  built  the 
more  important  member  of  the  Barrier,  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  evidences  of  the  activity  which  prevailed  in  his  day 
more  abundant  than  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  fact.  The  inscription  at  Hexham  (p.  315)  was  the 
only  one  to  Severus  which  was  known  to  Gordon  and 
Horsley.  Well  might  Gordon,  who  maintained  the  Septimian 
theory,  denominate  it — "  a  very  precious  jewel  of  antiquity !" 
Hexham  is  nearly  four  miles  south  of  the  Wall.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  altar  discovered  at  Old  Carlisle  (p.  337), 
which  is  about  tai  miles  distant  from  the  Wall ;  and  another 
in  a  dilapidated  state,  found  at  the  same  place ;  and  the  gate- 

46 
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way  slab  found  at  Habitancum  (p.  287),  one  of  the  castra 
exphratoTum,  more  than  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Wall,  record- 
ing the  restoration  of  part  of  the  fortifications  there.  Besides 
these,  I  know  not  of  any  inscriptions  to  Severus.  I  pur- 
posely omit  all  reference  to  a  stone,  said  to  have  been  found 
near  Carlisle,  bearing  the  inscription  sept,  severo  ibip.  qvi 
MVRVM  HVNC  CONDIDIT,  bccausc  it  is  obviously  spurious.^ 

Much  importance  is  attached  by  those  who  advocate  the 
claims  of  Severus  to  the  inscription  on  the  face  of  the  cliff 
overhanging  the  river  Gelt.  Here,  they  say,  is  the  very  spot 
whence  the  stones  of  the  Wall  were  taken,  and  the  precise 
date  is  fixed — the  consulship  of  Aper  and  Maximus.  Had 
this  inscription  been  of  a  formal  and  authoritative  charad;er, 
we  might  reason  upon  its  statements  with  some  d^ree  of 
confidence;  it  is,  however,  of  rude  workmanship,  and  has 
evidently  been  cut  at  the  mere  fancy  of  the  person  who  did  it, 


>  Mr.  Bell,  of  Irthington,  in  a  quarto  Tract,  just  publiahed  (July,  1852),  has  called 
attention  to  thiB  stone,  with  the  yissm  of  upholdhig  the  dums  of  Sereros  as  the  builder 
of  the  WaU.  He  writes,  "  Gkxrdon,  in  his  IHnertmfy  says,  *  Mr.  Gamden,  in  the  addi- 
tions to  his  work,  gives  the  following  inscription  on  a  slab  to  Sererus,  yiz. — bbpt. 
BETXBO  .  DCP  .  QTi .  KYBYM  .  HTVO  oOHDiDrr  ;*  and  again  adds,  *  this  inscrq>tion  is 
not  now  to  be  found.'  Possibly  not ;  bat  is  authority  so  high  as  that  of  Osmden  to 
be  slighted  on  that  account  ?"  The  truth  is,  Gamden  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  stone, 
and  if  he  had  he  was  too  good  an  antiquary  to  have  been  deceived  by  it.  The  following 
is  the  whole  of  the  sentence  in  which  Gordon  refers  to  it.  *'  In  the  last  editions 
of  Gamden,  in  the  additions  to  that  book,  we  have  an  inscription,  which,  if  genmne, 
would  put  the  matter  of  the  WkUs  beyond  dispute ;  but  it  is  very  much  doubted  of 
by  the  learned  in  antiquity.  It  is  thus : — sbft  .  sktebo  ncp  .  qti  xysvic  htvo 
OONDIDIT.  For  my  own  part,  I  made  inquiry  about  this  stone,  but  never  could  see  it, 
nor  any  one  who  ever  had  seen  it." — IHn.  Sepienirionale,  p.  84.  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  spurious  inscription  in  Gamden.  Bishop  GKbeon,  in  his  additions  to  Oamdffli, 
which  were  published  upwards  of  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  great  antiquary,  is 
the  first  person  who  notices  it,  and  he  does  it  in  the  most  vague  manner  possible.  His 
words  am-"  and  lately,  it  is  said,  there  was  found,  not  &r  from  Gariisle,  a  stone,  with 
this  inscription :  sept  .  bxybbo  imp  .  qti  ktbtic  htvo  cohdidit."  The  inscrqition 
is  evidently  of  English  fiibrication.  In  the  time  of  Severus  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  emperor  were  usually  given  at  great  length  on  the  public  tablets,  and  in  a  case  like 
this,  where  the  supposed  'great  gloiy '  of  his  reign  is  oommemorated,  would  have  ooca? 
pied  several  lines.  The  phrase  "murum  knnc,^*  too,  though  applicable  enough  to  some 
particular  wall  in  a  fortress  or  village,  would  never  be  applied  to  a  great  work,  extending 
from  sea  to  sea :  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  inscription  is  fparions. 
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and  80  can  teach  us  nothing  with  certainty,  beyond  the  fact 
that  a  detachment  of  the  second  legion  was  in  this  part  of  the 
country  during  some  portion  of  the  consulship  of  Aper  and 
Maximus.  But  passing  this  :  the  inscription  is  dated  a  little 
too  early  to  serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  consider  that 
Severus  built  the  Wall.  The  year  in  which  Aper  and  Maximus 
were  consuls  was  a.d.  207 :  Severus  did  not  land  in  Britain 
until  the  year  after,  when  Geta  and  Caracalla  were  consuls.^ 
It  is  not  likely  that  Severus,  who  was  called  to  Britain  by  the 
disturbed  state  of  his  affairs  here,  would,  before  setting  foot 
upon  the  island,  resolve  upon  the  course  of  proceedings  to  be 
adopted ;  neither  is  it  probable  that  if  he  had  determined  to 
construct  the  great  work  with  which  his  name  has  become  con- 
nected, and  had  given  orders  for  the  quarrying  of  the  stone, 
and  the  execution  of  other  preparatory  steps,  his  propraetor 
Virius  Lupus,  who  was  harassed  and  perplexed  by  the  barba- 
rians, would  be  able  to  execute  them. 

Granting,  moreover,  that  a  large  quantity  of  stone  has  been 
taken  from  the  banks  of  the  Gelt  by  the  Romans,  during  some 
period  of  their  sojourn  in  Britain,  does  not  this  inscription — 
so  fEur  as  its  testimony  goes — ^prove  that  it  was  removed  prior 
to  the  year  207  P  Men  do  not  inscribe  their  names  upon  a 
newly  opened  quarry.  K  a  body  of  troops  were,  the  year 
before  Severus  landed  in  Britain,  ordered  to  quarry  stones,  in 
anticipation  of  the  emperor's  desire  to  build  a  wall,  they 
would  not  have  commenced  operations  (for,  at  this  period, 
they  could  have  done  little  more),  by  carving  the  inscription, 
which  we  are  considering,  on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  next 
day's  labour  would  have  removed  it.  This  inscription, 
therefore,  so  far  as  it  proves  anything,  with  reference  to  the 
working  of  the  Gelt  quarry,  establishes  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  abandoned  at  least  one  year  before  the  landing  of  Severus 


1  See  Chronological  Tables  in  Smith's  Diotionarj  of  Ghreek  and  Boman  Biography 
and  Mytbologjr. 
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in  Britain,  and  therefore  is  inimical  to  the  view  that  he  built 
the  WaU. 

It  is  very  questionable,  however,  whether  much  stone  was, 
either  in  the  reign  of  Severus  or  Hadrian,  taken  from  the  Gelt 
to  the  Wall ;  for  suitable  materials  could  be  had  near^  at 
hand.  The  Written  Rock  is  upwards  of  four  miles  from  the 
Wall,  on  the  south ;  the  Breaks  quarries,  which  yield  excellent 
stone,  and  which  exhibit  extensive  marks  of  ancient  workings, 
are  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it,  on  its  north 
side.  The  opinion  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the 
chief  suppUes  for  the  Wall  were  derived  from  the  Breaks 
quarries. 

Evidence  is  not  wanting,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prove  that 
quarries  near  the  Roman  Wall  were  wrought  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  In  an  old  quarry  near  the  top  of  Barcombe  (a  hill 
near  the  village  of  Thomgrafton,  and  opposite  to  the  station 
of  BoRCovicus),  a  large  number  of  Roman  corns  was  found. 
They  are  described  and  figured  in  the  last  Chapter  of  this 
work.  Since  none  of  the  pieces  of  this  hoard  were  later  than 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  coins  of  his  reign  and  Trajan's 
were  pecuUarly  fresh,  it  is  agreed  that  the  treasure  must  have 
been  deposited  in  Hadrian's  time,  or  very  shortly  after  it. 

But,  after  all,  the  works  themselves  furnish  us  with  the 
best  proof  that  the  whole  is  one  design,  and  the  production 
of  one  period.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  person  can 
traverse  the  line  of  the  Barrier  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  all  the  works — Vallum,  Wall,  and  fosse,  turrets, 
castles,  stations,  outposts,  and  miUtary  ways — are  but  so  many 
parts  of  one  great  design,  essential  to  each  other,  and  unitedly 
contributing  to  the  security  of  a  dangerous  frontier.  The 
Murus  and  the  Vallum,  throughout  their  whole  course,  pursue 
tracks  harmonizing  with  each  other ;  the  Murus,  however,  select- 
ing those  accUvities  from  which  an  attack  from  the  north  can  be 
best  repulsed — ^the  Vallum,  those  from  which  aggression  from 
the  south  can  be  repelled.     Stukeley  was  unable  to  resist  4his 
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evidence.     Speaking  of  the  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carvoron,  he  says — 

"T  suppose  this  Wall  built  by  Severus  is  generally  set  upon  the  same 
track  as  Hadrian's  Wall  or  Vallum  of  earth  was ;  for,  no  doubt,  they  there 
chose  the  most  proper  ground ;  but  there  is  a  Vallum  and  ditch  all  the  way 
accompanying  the  Wall,  and  on  the  south  side  of  it ;  and  likewise  studiously 
choosing  the  southern  decliyity  of  the  rising  ground.  I  observe,  too,  the 
Vallum  (Wall  ?)  is  always  to  the  north.  It  is  surprising  that  people  should 
fancy  this  to  be  Hadrian's  Vallum ;  it  might  possibly  be  Hadrian's  work, 
but  may  be  called  the  line  of  contravallation ;  for,  in  my  judgment,  the  true 
intent,  both  of  Hadrian's  Vallum  and  Severus's  Wall,  was,  in  effect,  to  make 
a  camp  extending  across  the  kingdom;  consequently,  was  fortified  both  ways, 
north  and  south ;  at  present',  the  Wall  was  the  north  side  of  it ;  that  called 
Hadrian's  work,  the  south  side  of  it ;  hence  we  may  well  suppose  all  the 
ground  of  this  long  camp,  comprehended  between  the  Wall  and  the  southern 
rampire,  was  the  property  of  the  soldiers  that  guarded  the  Wall." — Iter 
Boreale,  p.  59. 

Speaking  of  the  works  westward  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
he  says — 

"  The  VaUum  runs  parallel  to  the  Wall,  but  upon  the  declining  groimd 
south,  as  the  other  north ;  this  confirms  me  in  my  suspicion,  that  both  works 
were  made  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  persons,  and  with  intent  that 
this  should  be  a  counter-guard  to  the  other,  the  whole  included  space  being 
military  groimd." — Iter  Boreale,  p.  66. 

The  reader  needs  scarcely  to  be  reminded  of  the  striking 
illustration  of  these  remarks,  which  is  furnished  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  works  a  little  to  the  west  of  Carrhill,  and  by  the 
fact,  that  for  nearly  ten  miles  in  the  middle  of  their  course, 
the  Vallum  is  commanded  by  the  heights  on  which  the  Wall 
stands. 

Whenever  the  distance  between  the  Wall  and  Vallum 
varies,  it  is  generally  with  some  obvious  design  in  view. 
Thus,  as  Hodgson,  who  powerfully  supports  the  view  here 
taken,  remarks — 

"  The  Vallum  and  Mums  always  contract  the  width  of  the  interval  between 
them  as  they  approach  a  river,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  a  close 
protection  of  the  military  way,  and  the  defence  of  one  bridge ;  for  if  they 
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had  passed  the  brooks  and  riYesn  on  their  line  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  two  bridges  would  have  been  necessaiy,  and  two  sett  of 
goards  to  defend  them :  and  here  it  is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that  the 
Mums  always  takes  that  brow  of  the  ridge  it  traverses,  which  is  precipitous 
to  the  north,  and  nerer  deserts  its  straightest  or  most  defensible  course  to 
find  a  convenient  situation  for  a  bridge,  while  the  Yallnm  almost  invariably 
bends  inwards  as  it  approaches  a  bridge,  and  diverges  outwards  as  it  leaves 
it:'— Hist.  Nor.  U,  iii. 

Horsley*8  plan  of  the  Barrier  between  Cilurnum  and 
Magna,  which  is  copied  on  Plate  II  (p.  33),  will  afford  several 
examples  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

The  position  of  the  Vallum  and  Murus,  in  relation  to  the 
stations,  furnishes  additional  evidence  in  support  of  this  hjrpo- 
thesis.  The  Murus  usually  forms  the  northern  wall  of  the 
station,  or  comes  up  to  the  northern  cheek  of  its  eastern  and 
western  gates,  while  the  Vallum  protects  its  southern  rampar^, 
or  comes  up  to  the  lower  side  of  its  doorways.  The  two  lines 
give  complete  protection  to  the  camps,  and  to  the  roads  leading 
to  and  from  them.  On  the  supposition  that  the  Vallum  is  an 
independent  fortification,  and  that  it  was  constructed  nearly  a 
century  before  the  Wall  was  thought  of,  we  must  concede  that 
its  plan  was  such  as  to  give  the  stations  the  least  possible  sup- 
port ;  to  leave  them,  in  short,  in  a  great  measure  exposed  to 
the  enemy.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  walls  combine,  in 
giving  strength  to  a  station,  is  very  well  shown  in  Warburton's 
plan  of  the  works,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ciluenum  (Plate  II.)  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  remark,  which 
he  appends  to  the  title — "  A  Plan  of  Ciluenum  . .  .  with  part 
of  the  Plan  of  Severus*s  Wall  and  Hadrian's  Vallum,  showing 
how  they  are  conQected  at  the  stations,  and  by  their  mutual 
relation  to  one  another,  must  have  been  one  entire  united 
defence  or  fortification^' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Severus  may  have  repaired  some 
portions  of  the  Wall,  and  perhaps  added  some  few  subsidiary 
defences.  Although  the  authority  of  Richard  of  Cirencester 
is  more  than  doubted  by  many,  yet  he  gives  us  correct  infor- 
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mation  upon  several  points  connected  with  Roman  Britain, 
which  we  do  not  learn  fix)m  other  authors;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  his  view  of  the  subject  of  our  present  study  may 
be  the  right  one.     He  says — 

**  About  this  time,  the  emperor  Hadrian,  visiting  this  island,  erected  a 

Wall,  justly  wonderful,  and  left  Julius  Sevems  his  deputy  in  Britain 

Yirius  Lupus  did  not  perform  many  splendid  actions,  for  his  glory  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  unconquerable  Severus,  who,  having  rapidly  put  the  enemy  to 
flight,  repaired  the  JTqU  of  Hadrian^  now  become  ruinous,  and  restored  it  to 
its  former  perfection.  Had  he  lived,  he  intended  to  extirpate  the  very  name 
of  the  barbarians." 

The  supposition  that  Hadrian  built  the  Wall,  is  consistent 
with  the  accounts  which  historians  give  us  of  his  enei^  and 
activity,  and  above  all,  of  his  attachment  to  architectural 
undertakings.  No  prince,  perhaps,  ever  raised  so  many 
public  and  private  edifices  as  Hadrian.  Bridges,  aqueducts, 
temples,  and  palaces,  rose  on  every  hand.  Building  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  a  main  feature  in  his  system  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  the  first  who  appointed  that  each  cohort 
should  have  its  quota  of  masons,  architects,  and  all  kinds  of 
workmen  needed  for  the  erection  and  adornment  of  public 
edifices.  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Aurelius  Victor, 
respecting  him. 

*'  Immenn  laboris,  quippe  qui  provincias  omnes  pedibus  circumierit,  agmen 
comitantium  praevertens,  ciun  oppida  universa  restitueret,  augeret  ordinibus. 
Nam  ad  specimen  legionum  militarium,  fabros,  perpendiculatores,  arehitectos 
genusque  cunctum  extruendorum  moenium  seu  decorandorum  in  cohortes 
centunaverat" — Vtciork  I^niome  de  Adrkm. 

The  question  which  we  have  been  discussing  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  names  or  words,  but  is  one  which  respects  the 
character  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain.  If  Hadrian  con- 
structed the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus,  he  exhibited  fore- 
sight, decision,  and  great  miUtary  skiU,  but  if  the  lines  of  this 
great  fortification,  were  the  efforts  of  succeeding  generals, — 
of  Agricola,  Hadrian,  and  Severus,  or  of  two  of  them  only. 
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the  latter  making  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  former, — we 
obtain  a  view  of  Roman  government,  which  comports  ill  with 
the  vigour  of  the  empire,  as  administered  either  by  Hadrian 
or  Severus. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  who  has  written  so  much  and  so  ably  upon 
the  Wall,  long  ago,  and  at  great  length,  advocated  the  view- 
now  given.     His  testimony  is  valuable :  he  says  -} — 

''In  the  progress  of  the  preceding  investigations,  I  hare  gradoaUy  and 
slowly  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  whole  Barrier  between  the  Tjme  at 
Segedunum  and  the  Solway  at  Bowness,  and  consisting  of  the  Vallum  and 
the  Mums,  with  all  the  castella  and  towers  of  the  latter,  and  many  of  the 
stations  on  their  line,  were  planned  and  executed  by  Hadrian ;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  in  this  whole  there  is  unity  of  design,  and  a  fitness 
for  the  general  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  which  I  think  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  if  part  of  the  Valium  had  been  done  by  Agrioola, 
the  rest  of  it  by  Hadrian,  and  the  Murus,  with  its  castella,  towers,  and 
military  way,  by  Severus." 

One  difficulty  that  we  have  in  receiving  this  view  arises 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  works  of  the  Barrier  being 
double,  consisting  of  Vallum  and  Murus.  A  reference  to  the 
operations  of  Julius  Caesar,  at  the  siege  of  Alesia,  will  perhaps 
assist  us  in  overcoming  this  obstacle.  The  city,  as  he  informs 
us,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Commentaries,  was  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  and  could  not  be  taken  without  a 
formal  siege.  Before  the  town  was  a  plain  of  about  three 
miles  in  length,  and  here  the  Gauls  were  encamped,  protected 
on  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
ditch  and  rampart  six  feet  high.  The  line  of  contravallation 
erected  by  the  Romans,  took  in  a  circuit  of  eleven  miles,  and 
consisted  of  the  following  parts  : — ^nearest  to  the  enemy  was 
a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  with  perpendicular  sides ;  four  hun- 
dred feet  further  oflP,  were  two  other  ditches,  fifteen  feet 
broad  and  as  many  deep,  one  of  them  being  filled  with  water. 
Behind  these  was  a  rampart,  twelve  feet  high,  strengthened 

'  Histoty  of  Northumberlimd,  II,  iii,  309. 
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with  a  pan^t  and  battlements  and  stakes.  All  this  was 
intended  as  a  defence  against  the  foe  in  the  city  and  before 
its  walls,  but  Caesar  found  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
surprise  from  an  opposite  quarter.  The  narrative  proceeds  : 
"  All  these  being  completed,  he  drew  another  line  of  fourteen 
miles  in  compass,  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former,  and  carried  through  the  most  even  places  he  could 
find,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  enemy  without ;  that  if 
the  Gauls  should  attack  the  camp  in  his  absence,  they  might 
not  be  able  to  surround  it  with  the  multitude  of  their  troops, 
or  charge  with  equal  vigour  in  all  parts."  Here  we  have  the 
double  line  of  fortification  adopted  on  the  Wall,  with  a  space 
for  the  encampment  and  evolutions  of  the  troops  between. 
If  CsBsar,  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  and  to  effect  the 
capture  of  a  single  city,  drew  around  it  two  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  one  of  them  eleven  miles  in  circuit,  and  the 
other  fourteen,  each  of  them  consisting  of  three  ditches  and 
a  rampart,  can  it  be  considered  strange  that  Hadrian  should 
draw  a  double  line  of  fortification — Murus  and  Vallum — 
across  the  isthmus  of  Britain,  so  as  effectually  to  secure 
himself  from  open  attack  and  secret  surprise,  and  thus 
effectually  obtain  the  permanent  possession  of  the  whole 
island? 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  subject  farther.  More  might 
easily  be  said,  but  probably  enough  has  afready  been  advanced, 
if  not  to  remove  every  difficulty,  at  least  to  show  that  the 
view  which  regards  the  works  of  the  Barrier  as  one,  and 
ascribes  them  to  the  fertile  and  daring  mind  of  Hadrian,  has 
the  strongest  possible  amount  of  probabiUty  on  its  side. 

In  taking  leave  of  these  renowned  men,  Hadrian  and 
Severus,  we  may  advert  to  the  testimony  which,  before 
departing  this  life,  they  gave  as  to  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
things.  Hadrian,  who  used  to  say,  that  an  emperor  should 
be  like  the  sun,  visiting  all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  found 
himself  then  in  darkness.     His  knowledge  of  the  Eleusinian 
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mysteries  gave  him  no  peace ;  he  is  said  to  have  addressed 

his  soul  in  these  words : — 

Animiilftj  vagnla,  blandnla 
Hospes,  comesqne  corporis 
Quee  nunc  abibis  in  loca 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula  ? 
Nee  ut  soles  dabis  joca. 

These  lines  are  thus  happily  imitated  by  Prior : —    . 

Poor,  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing, 

Must  we  no  longer  live  together? 
And  dost  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing, 

To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'st  not  whither? 
Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly, 

lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot ; 
And,  pensive,  wavering,  melancholy, 

Thou  dread'st  and  hop'st  thou  know'st  not  what. 

Severus's  restless  pursuit  after  happiness  was  equally  vain. 
His  dying  words  are  said  to  have  been,  "  Omnia  fui  et  nihil 
expedit " — I  have  tried  everything,  and  found  nothing  of  any 
avail.  What  a  contrast  to  the  language  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Ethiopian  soldier — ^"'Thou  hast  been  everything — con- 
quered everything :  now,  conqueror,  be  a  god  ! " 
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'  S  T  apposite  is  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  "What- 
ever withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses; 
whatever  makes  the  past, 
the  distant,  or  the  future, 
predominate  over  the  pre- 
sent, advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings/'  Few 
things  are  so  well  calcukted  to  produce  this  eflPect,  as  the 
altars  and  lettered  tablets  that  have  been  left  on  our  soil  by 
the  Romans.  When  we  but  glance  at  them,  who  is  not  moved 
at  the  reflection,  that  they  were  chiselled  by  hands  which  for 
so  many  centuries  have  mouldered  nerveless  in  the  dust ! 

"  Still  on  its  march,  unnoticed  and  unfelt. 
Moves  on  our  being.     We  do  live  and  breathe, 
And  we  are  gone  !     The  spoiler  heeds  us  not ; 
We  have  our  spring-time  and  our  rottenness ; 
As  we  fall,  another  race  succeeds 
To  perish  likewise." — Kirke  White, 

On  proceeding  to  decipher  the  antique  records,  our  emo- 
tions are  more  varied  and  more  intense.  The  old  Roman 
seems  to  arise  from  the  tomb,  and  to  reveal  his  modes  of 
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thought,  and  principles  of  action.  His  breast  heaves;  his 
heart  is  laid  bare.  In  lines  which  his  own  fingers  have 
carved,  the  gods  before  whom  he  trembled  are  declared. 
.  Looking  on  the  very  altar  at  which  he  knelt,  we  almost  seem 
to  see  "  the  mean  man  bowing  down,  and  the  great  man 
humbling  himself." 

The  region  of  the  Wall  has  yielded  more  inscribed  stones 
of  the  Roman  period  than  any  other  portion  -of  the  kingdom. 
Many  of  them  have  already  been  presented  to  the  reader ;  a 
few  others  will  here  be  described.  The  lettered  stones  of  the 
mural  line  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — altars,  funereal 
slabs,  and  centurial  stones. 

ALTARS. 

The  offering  of  such  sacrifices  as  were  supposed  to  be 
acceptable  to  their  deities,  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Very  numerous  are  the 
altars  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  line  of  the  WalL 
Many  of  them  are  small,  some  not  larger  than  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  rough  in  workmanship,  and  without  any  inscription; 


others  are  of  large  size,  and  of  ornate  character.     The  usual 
form  of  them  is  shown  in  the  above   cut.     The  inscription 
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is  on  the  face  of  the  altar;  the  base  and  upper  portion  project 
a  little  beyond  the  sides.  A  small  cavity  on  the  top  called 
\hQ  focus,  or  hearth,  received  the  oflFering.  The  sides  of  the 
altflur  were  frequently  adorned  with  carvings,  representing  the 
victims,  the  implements  used  in  sacrifice,  and  insignia  of  the 
god.  On  the  altar ^  before  us,  we  have  represented  thejo/^c- 
fericulum,  or  pitcher,  which  contained  the  wine  for  the  oflPer- 
ing;  the  patera,  a  round,  shallow  dish,  generally  with  a 
handle,  which  was  used  in  throwing  a  small  portion  of  the 
wine  upon  the  altar;  the  securis,  or  axe,  with  which  the 
animal  was  slain ;  and  the  culier,  or  knife,  used  in  flaying  or 
dividing  it.  In  the  Chesterholm  altar,  figured  page  208,  the 
sacrificed  ox  is  represented ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  altar  to 
Jupiter,  which  is  shown  on  page  264,  the  thunder-bolt 
of  the  god,  and  the  wheel  of  Nemesis — ^the  emblem  of 
swift  vengeance — ^are  given.  The  small  size  of  the  focus 
proves  that  the  oflFerings  presented  to  the  deities  occupied 
a  very  small  bulk.  When  an  animal  was  slain,  a  portion 
of  the  entrails  was  often  all  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
god. 

*'  Idibus  in  magni  castas  Jovis  aede  sacerdos 
Semimaris  flammis  viscera  libat  ovis."^ 

Ovid's  Fasti,  I 

Frequently  the  offering  consisted  of  a  little  barley-meal, 
some  fruit,  some  frankincense,  or  chips  of  fragrant  wood,  with 
wine  or  milk.  Occasions  of  sacrifice  were  often  times  of 
merry-making.  The  slain  victim  and  the  dedicated  wine 
formed  the  ready  materials  of  a  feast.  Ovid  sarcastically 
represents  an  old  woman,  performing  the  rites  due  to  the 


1  This  small  altar  was  found  at  Benwell,  and  is  now  in  the  poeeession  of  the  Sodefy 
of  Antiquaries,  London — it  is  drawn  to  twice  the  usual  scale. 

-*  "  On  the  ides  the  undeflled  priest  in  the  temple  of  the  great  Jove  oflPers  in  the 
the  entrails  of  a  wether." 
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goddess  of  Silence;  upon  her  offering  (three  grains  of  incense) 
she  allows  a  few  drops  of  wine  to  fall,  and  assisted  by  her 
companions,  though  needing  little  help,  she  drinks  up  the 
remainder,  departing  fix)m  her  devotions  tipsy,  and  anything 
but  taciturn. 


Ecoe  anus annosa, 

£t  digitifi  tria  thuia  tribus  sub  limine  pomt 

Vina  quoque  instillat.    Yini,  quodcumqua  relictum  est, 

Aut  ipsa,  aut  comites,  plus  tamen  ipsa,  bibit. 

ebriaque  exit  anus. 

Iia$ti,  ii,  671. 


As  might  be  expected,  many  altars  are  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
the  king  and  father,  as  he  was  styled,  of  gods  and  men.  The 
wood-cut  (page  875)  represents  a  very  fine  one, which  was  found 
in  the  station  at  Chesterholm,  and  is  now  preserved  under  the 
piazza  of  the  House. 

Two  lines  have  been  purposely  erased,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  some  error  committed  by  the  sculptor.  The  town 
of  Brixia,  the  modem  Brescia,  is  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the 
Po.  Petronius,  it  would  appear,  still  remembered,  and 
doubtless  with  affection,  his  former  home  in  sunny  Italy. 
Storks  adorn  both  sides  of  the  altar;  the  object  of  their 
introduction  is  doubtful.  In  the  Risingham  slab^  now  at 
Cambridge,  to  which  reference  has  abready  been  made  (page 
308),  a  cock  is  associated  with  the  figure  of  Mars,  and  a  stork 
with  that  of  Victory.  Can  the  stork  have  been  the  emblem  of 
victory,  as  the  cock  was  of  the  god  of  war  ?  The  powerful  wing 
and  stately  motions  of  this  bird  render  it  a  fitting  emblem  of 
the  goddess  whose  favours  Petronius  must  often  have  sought. 
The  inscription  is  distinct,  and  strikingly  displays  the  poly- 
theism of  the  Romans.  Petronius  associates  with  Jupiter,  not 
only  all  the  immortal  gods,  but  the  genius  of  the  pretorium 
also. 
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i[ovi]  o[pTnco]  ii[Axnco] 

GBTBBIBQUB 

DOS  naC0BT[ALIBTB3 

BT  OBN[io]  FBASTOB[n] 

q[vlntvb]  fbtbovits 

Q[nNTl]  P[ILIVB]  FAB[ia]  VBBICT8 

pbabt[bcttb]  ooh[obtib]  nn 

OALLOBTTH 
EX  ITALIA 
DOKO  BBDUA 
TOTTM  SOLVIT 

FBO  SB 

AO  BTIB 


To  Jupiter  best  amd  groiteet, 

And  to  the  rest  of  the 

Immortal  gods, 

And  the  genius  of  the  protorium, 

Quintus  Fetronius         [Urbicus. 
Son  of  Quintus,  of  the  Fabian  fiunily,  surttamed 
Prefect  of  the  Fourth  cohort 
of  the  Gauls, 
From  Italy,  and 
of  a  house  of  Brixia, 
Performed  a  vow 
For  himself 
And  fiiniilj. 


Not  only  were   the  superior  deities  and  invisible  genii 
blended  in  one  invocation,  but  mortal  men  were  not  unfre- 
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quently  associated  with  the  greatest  of  the  gods  on  the  same 
fdtar.  This  is  the  case  in  one  ah*eady  described  (page  50). 
Quintus  Yerius,  on  an  altar  found  at  Housesteads,  calls  upon 
Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest,  together  with  "  the  deities  of 
Augustus."  The  emperor  himself  is  probably  intended  by 
this  phrase,  not  the  gods  whom  the  emperor  worshipped. 
The  use  of  the  noun  in  the  plural  number,  numina,  is  not 
opposed  to  this  view.  Horsley  remarks  that  numina  is  fre- 
quently,  in  classical  writers,  applied  to  a  particular  deity; 
thus  we  have  numina  Diana  in  Horace,  and  numina  Phoebi 
in  Virgil.  The  emperors,  we  know,  were  frequently  wor- 
shipped as  gods.  The  Mantuan  bard,  addressing  Augustus, 
has  no  doubt  of  his  divinity,  though  he  knows  not  what 
region  to  assign  to  his  especial  care. 

" urbesne  invisere,  Caesar, 

Terranimque  veils  curam ; 

An  deu8  immensi  venias  maris,  ac  tua  nautse 
Numina  sola  colant "     Oeorg,  I,  25. 

The  testimony  of  Ovid  is  still  more  express.  He  assures 
Tiberius  that,  not  only  is  there  an  altar  to  him  in  his  house, 
but  to  each  member  of  his  family;  and  that  to  them  he  offers 
up  words  of  prayer,  and  incense,  every  morning. 

'*  Nee  pietas  ignota  mea  est :  videt  hospita  tellus. 
In  nostra  sacrum  Csesaris  esse  domo. 
Stant  pariter  natusqne  pius,  coDJuxque  sacerdos, 

Numina  jam  facto  non  leyiora  Deo. 
Neu  desit  pars  uUa  domus,  stat  uterque  nepotum ; 

Hie  aviee  lateri  proximus,  ille  patris. 
His  ego  de  toties  cum  tbure  precantia  verba, 
Eoo  quoties  surgit  ab  orbe  dies." 

EpUt.  ex  PofUo,  lib.  iv,  9. 

An  altar,  which  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  ornate  cha- 
racter of  its  decorations,  than  for  the  striking  display  which 
it  affords  of  the  polytheism  of  the  Romans,  was  found  in  the 
camp  at  Maryport,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of 
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Lonsdale,  at  Whitehaven  Castle.     An  accurate  representation 
is  given  of  it  in  the  following  engraving. 


GBKIO  LOCI 
FORTTSM  BBDUCI 
BOMJB  AETSBNf 
BT  PATO  BOirO 
6[Aiys]   COBKBLITB 
PBBBGSDTTB 
TBIB[Vinr8]   C0H0B[TI8] 

Bx  PBOvnroiA 

]CAyB[lTAirLB]   CiB8A[BIBNBIB] 
DOKOfl  B      .      .      . 


To  the  G^enius  of  the  plaoe, 

To  returning  Fortune, 

To  eternal  Rome, 

And  to  a  propitious  fiite, 

Ghuus  Ck)meliuB 

Peregrinuf, 

Tribute  of  a  cohort, 

From  the  province  of 

Mauritania  CsroarienBis, 


The  lower  lines  of  the  inscription  of  this  altar  are  much 
injured ;  they  probably  refer  to  the  restoration  of  some  build- 
ings. The  upper  portion  is  sufficiently  plain.  Peregrinus 
addresses  first  the  deity  of  the  place  over  which  his  arms  had 

48 
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triumphed ;  lest  the  local  god  should  not  smile  benignantly, 
he  resorts  to  Fortime,  who  had  conducted  him  safely  to  the 
land  of  his  adoption ;  if  this  deity  should  fail  him,  he  thinks 
to  find  a  refuge  in  the  genius  of  the  eternal  city;  but  driven 
fix)m  this  resource,  there  is  nothing  for  it,  but  to  trust  to  fate 
or  chance. 

On  the  back  of  this  altar  (which,  as  it  is  at  present  placed  at 
Whitehaven  Castle,  cannot  be  seen),  are  inscribed  the  words, 
voLANTi  VIVAS.  This  was  probably  the  expression  of  the 
good  wishes  of  some  party  for  his  friend,  inscribed  for  greater 
efficacy  on  the  sacred  stone;  and  maybe  translated,  Yolantius, 
long  may  you  live ! 

Jupiter  is  occasionally  addressed  under  the  title  of  Doli- 
chenus.  Two  altars  thus  inscribed,  one  of  them  found  at 
Benwell,  the  other  at  Bisingham,  are  given  in  Horsley  and 
Hodgson.  Another,  recently  discovered  at  Bewcastle,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Maughan,  is  here  engraved ;  it  has  been  cut  down, 
by  some  modem  mason,  to  suit  his  purposes,  but  enough  of 


it  remains  to  show  that  the  occasion  of  its  dedication  was  the 
rebuilding  of  a  temple  fix)m  the  ground — templum  a  solo — 
and  that  it  concludes  with  the  common  phrase,  pro  ae  ac  suis. 
Jupiter  takes  the  epithet  of  Dolichenus,  as  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith  suggests,^  most  probably  from  Doliche,  a  town  in 
Macedonia,  a  country  which  Strabo  says  abounded  in  iron. 


CollccUnea  Antiqua,  toI.  i,  p.  15. 
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Associated  with  all  the  coal  measures  of  the  north  of  England, 
iron  occurs,  but  it  is  peculiarly  abundant  at  Risingham  and 
Bewcastle.  That  the  Romans  have  wrought  it  in  both  of 
these  places  is  suflBciently  evident  from  the  peculiar  slag, 
evidently  Roman,  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  their  vicinity. 

Mars  is  occasionally  addressed,  though  not  so  frequently  as 
we  might  expect  in  a  chain  of  frontier  garrisons.  Two  small 
altars,  dedicated  to  him,  have  abeady  been  introduced.  The 
inscription,  of  which  the  woodcut  gives  a  representation,  of 


P\!m^1^1^. 


.^ 


the  full  size,  is  executed  on  a  plate  of  gold,  which  was  pro- 
bably affixed  to  an  altar.  The  letters  are  rudely  shaped,  and 
have  been  formed  by  being  punched  out  from  the  under  side. 
In  one  or  two  places  the  tool  has  struck  through  the  metal. 
The  inscription  may  be  read  Deo  Marti  Augmto  Auffidim 
Aufidianm  dedicat.  Horsley  remarks,  "  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  we  are  to  read  Marti  AugmtOy  and  suppose  the  em- 
peror to  be  represented  under  the  image  or  notion  of  the  god 
of  war ;  or  Marti  Augmti^  and  to  suppose  the  emperor  to  be 
the  favourite  of  Mars,  or  Mars  to  be  the  emperor's  favourite 
deity."  ^  In  all  probability  the  emperor  is  himself  addressed 
as  a  god ;  the  flattery  of  such  a  dedication,  however  natiu^l  to 
a  Roman,  sounds  strangely  in  our  ears,  and   may  remind 


^  BritanniA  Romana,  p.  291. 
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the  reader  of  a  distich,  quoted  by  Pope,  iii  his  Memoirs  of 
Martinm  Scriblerus : — 

**  And  thou,  Dalhoussy,  the  great  god  of  war, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar !  " 

This  plate  was  found  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  outside  the  camp 
of  Lanchester,  in  the  year  1716,  and  is  now  in  the  Chapter 
library  at  Durham.     It  exactly  weighs  two  guineas. 

On  several  altars  Mars  is  addressed  by  the  title  of  Cocidius. 
A  fractured  altar,  found  at  Old  Wall,  and  seen  and  described 
by  both  Lysons  and  Hodgson,^  combines  the  names, 

DEO, 

M  ABTI, 

COCIDIO; 


thus  proving  their  identity.  More  frequently  the  term 
Cocidius  occurs  alone.  The  altar  shown  in 
the  margin  was  found  at  Bank's  Head,  and 
is  now  at  Lanercost  Priory.  It  is  dedicated 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  twentieth  legion,  sur- 
named  the  Vahant  and  Victorious,  and  has 
the  boar,  the  badge  of  the  legion,  on  its 
base.  Other  altars,  inscribed  to  this  deity, 
have  been  found  at  Birdoswald,  Netherby, 
Howgill,  and  lately  at  Bleatam  (p.  270). 
All  of  these  places  are  in  Cumberland. 
Only  one  dedication  to  Cocidius  has  been 
found  in  Northumberland,  and  that  at 
Hardriding,  which  is  near  the  western  limits  of  the  county. 
The  conclusion  is  therefore  natural,  that  the  designation  was 
a  local  one,  and  has  probably  been  taken  from  the  same  root 
as  the  CocciUM  of  the  tenth  iter  of  Antoninus.  Mr.  C.  Roach 


*  Northumberland,  II,  iii,  299. 
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Smith,  to  whom  this  suggestion  is  due,  further  observes, 
"  There  seems  to  be  a  connection  between  this  deity  and  the 
station  Fanocedi,  of  Ravennas,^  which  Is  placed  next  to  Maia, 
after  the  Roman  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Wall.  The 
manuscript  of  the  Paris  library  reads  Fanocidi,  and  that  of 
the  Vatican  Fanococidi,  literally  the  temple  of  Cocidim.  Four 
altars  to  Cocidius  have  been  found  at  Bankshead  and  at 
HowgiD,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  places  we  may  therefore 
reasonably  seek  for  Fanococidi''  ^ 

Mars  appears  to  have  been  also  styled  Belatucadrus,  the 
expression  deo  marti  belatucadro  being  found  upon  some 
altars ;  the  altars  to  Belatucadrus  are  also  confined  to  Cum- 
berland. One  of  them  is  here  given.  It  was 
found  at  Walton  Castlesteads,  where  it  still 
remains.  The  letters  are  rudely  carved,  and  the 
last  two  lines  not  very  intelligible.  The  name 
Belatucadrus  or  Belatucader  is  derived  from  the 
words  Baal  and  Cadir;  and  probably  means — 
The  invincible  or  omnipotent  Baal.  The  fact 
that  Baal,  the  great  idol  of  the  east,  found  votaries  in  Britain, 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  propagate  error. 

That  the  Romans  should  have  worshipped  their  standards 
will  excite  no  surprise.  "Tacitus  calls  the  Roman  eagles 
Bellorum  Dei.  They  were  placed  in  a  chapel  in  the  camp, 
and  with  the  other  deities  received  the  religious  worship  of 
the  troops.*'* 

The  dtar,  represented  in  the  following  page,  was  found  at 
Bremenium,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Caesar  Foster,  of  Campville.    The  Varduli  who  are  mentioned 


^  The  work  of  an  anonjmoiiB  geographer,  styled  "Ravennatis  Chorographia,**  is  hero 
referred  to.  Stukeley  supposed  RaYennas  was  the  author's  name.  It  is  wfyte  generally 
thought  that  the  work  was  composed  hy  a  monk  of  Rayenna,  who  wrote  ahout  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

'  Collectanea  Antiqua,  toI.  ii,  p.  201. 

'  Milman's  Gibhon,  vol.  i,  p.  17,  note. 
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on  it  were  a  people  of  Spain,  and  occupied  a  district  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 


The  inscription  has  been  read — 

OEVIO  ST  siGias 
ooh[obti8]  I  v[idm]  vaiu>vi,[oetm] 

0[iVIVM]  B[01i:AN0ByM]   BQ[ITATJe]   lc[rLLIABLK] 

t[itvb]  uonriYB  yalkbi 

AKVfl  TBIB[TNV8] 

To  the  G^eniuB  and  Standards 

of  the  first  cohort,  the 

fiuthful,  of  the  Tarduli, 

Roman  citizens,  cayalry,  a  thousand  strong. 

Titus  licinius  T  aleri- 

anus,  trihane,  erected  this. 

In  connection  with  Mars  and  his  symbols  an  altar  to 
Bellona  may  here  be  introduced.  This,  which  appears  to  be 
the  only  one  yet  discovered  in  England,  was  found  in  the 
vicinity  df  the  station  of  Old  Carlisle,  near  Wigton ;  it  is  pre- 
served, near  the  spot  where  it  was  found,  at  Red  Dial.^ 


It  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  Arch.  Assoc,  vol.  iii,  page  48. 
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The  inscription  reads — 

DSAX  BBIr 
UOVM  BTFI 

jrvs  pbaep[bctvb] 

EQ[mrM]   ALS  AVG[VBTiB] 
ST  LADOA 
NTS  ML[IVB]. 


To  the  goddess  Bel- 

lonaBufi- 

nuB,  the  Pnefect  of  the 

Cayahy  of  the  wing  sfyUd  the  Auguatan 

and  Lauiia- 

nus  his  son  erected  tkU, 


Bellona  was  the  goddess  of  war  among  the  Romans.  She 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets,  as  the  companion 
of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his  wife.  Virgil  describes 
her  as  armed  with  a  bloody  scourge — 

"  Quam  cum  sanguineo  sequitur  Bellona  flagelio." 

JSi.  viii,  703. 

When  her  priests  oflfered  sacrifices  to  her,  they  wounded  their 
own  arms  or  legs,  and  either  offered  up  the  blood  or  drank  it 
themselves.  This  sacrifice  was  afterwards  softened  down  into 
a  mere  symbolic  rite.^ 

*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 
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The  worship  of  Minerva  was  not  neglected  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Wall     The  woodcut  exhibits  an  altar  to  the  virgin 

goddess,  which  was  found  in  the 
station  of  Bremenium  ;  it  is  now 
at  Alnwick  Castle.  Several  others 
exist.  Science  is  required  in  the 
arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace.  The, 
victory  which  mere  daring  achieves, 
was  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  Mars ; 
that  which  was  the  result  of  skilful 
strategy  to  the  influence  of  Minerva. 
This  altar  was  consecrated  by  Julius 
Carantus.  Minerva  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  at  Bremenium,  not 
less  than  three  altars,  dedicated  to 
her,  and  found  at  this  place,  still  exist. 
Fortune  was  one  of  the  popular  deities  of  Home.  The 
great  confidence  which  the  Romans  placed  in  her  is  expressed 
in  the  story  related  by  Plutarch,  that  on  entering  Rome  she 
put  off  her  wings  and  shoes,  and  threw  away  her  globe,  as 
she  intended  to  take  up  her  permanent  abode  among  the 
Romans.  Several  altars,  addressed  to  Fortune,  have  been 
found  on  the  line  of  the  Wall,  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  shown  in  the  woodcut  in  the  next  page.  It  was  foimd  in 
a  building  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  station  at  Risingham, 
and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  great  peculiarity  of  it  is,  that  the  projecting  base 
of  the  altar  is  provided  with  a  focus,  and  that  on  the  projection 
the  inscription  is  repeated. 


It  reads — 

FOBTYNAB 

To  Fortune 

8ACSYK 

Stored 

TALEBITB 

Valerius 

uovamsB 

Longinus 

teib[vkvb] 

Tribune. 
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The  altar,  when  in  its  original  position,  was  raised  by  means 
of  two  courses  of  masonry  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  ground.  The  object  of  the  second  focus  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  According  to  the  grammarians,  altare  {aUa  ara, 
high  altar)  was  dedicated  only  to  the  gods  above,  whilst  the 
ara  was  both  lower,  and  employed  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods 


below  as  well  as  those  above.  Can  Fortune  have  been  viewed 
in  the  double  capacity  of  a  superior  and  inferior  divinity,  and 
can  the  tribune,  Valerius  Longinus,  have  sought  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  powerful  deity  both  in  this  life  and  the  one 
to  come? 

Several  of  the  altars  found  on  the  line  of  the  Wall  are 
dedicated  to  the  god  Mithras.     Mitra,  it  appears,  is  one  of 

49 
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MITHRAS. 


names  for  the  sun  in  Sanscrit ;  and  that  Mithras  was,  by  the 
Romans,  identified  with  the  sun,  is  clearly  proved  by  many 
of  the  inscriptions  on  the  altars  of  that  deity.  One,  found 
in  the  Mithraic  cave  at  Housesteads,  and  which  is  now  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  is  figured  in  the  woodcut. 


The  inscription  upon  it  may  be  read  thus : 


DEO 

SOLI  inm 

CTO  MTTBJE 
SAECTLARI 
IJTOBIVS 
PACATIAJTVS 
B[ENT?]F[lCIABrVS]   COS.   PRO 
SE   KT  8TI9  t[OTTM]   8[0LVIT] 
L[lBBy8]    M[BBIT0] 


To  the  god 
The  Sun  the  in- 
rinoible  Mithras 
The  Lord  of  ages 
LitoriuB 
Pacatianos 
A  consular  henefidaiy ;  for 
himself  and  familj  discharges  a  tow 
WiUingly  and  deservedl.v. 
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Another  small  and  roughly-cut  altar  procured  from  the 
same  place,  and  ako  now  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  a 
figure  of  the  sun  on  its  capital :  Hodgson 
reads  the  inscription  in  this  manner — 
Hieronymus,  performing  a  vow,  freely  and 
duly  dedicates  this  to  the  sun.  When  we 
contemplate  the  powerful  and  beneficial 
influence  of  the  sun,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  worship  of  this  luminary,  especially 
in  the  east,  constituted  the  first  form  of 
idolatry — 

To  solemnize  this  day  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist ; 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye, 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold. 

The  various  ceremonies  which  were  observed  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Mithras,  are  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the 
different  influences  exercised  by  the  sun  upon  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  The  notices  which  we  have  of  the  meaning  of 
these  emblems  are,  however,  a  mass  of  mysticism  and  ab- 
surdity. The  god  is  commonly  represented  as  a  youth,  wear- 
ing the  Phrygian  cap  and  attire,  and  kneeling  on  a  bull 
thrown  on  the  ground,  the  throat  of 
which  he  is  cutting.  He  is  usually 
accompanied  by  two  attendants,  the  one 
bearing  an  uplifted  torch,  representing 
the  sun  in  the  vernal  equinox,  ascending 
to  the  zenith  of  his  power;  the  other,  an 
extinguished  torch, resting  on  the  ground, 
emblematic  of  the  orb  of  day,  when  has- 
tening to  the  winter  solstice.  The  wood- 
cut here  introduced  exhibits  one  of  these 
figures,  (now  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 
which  was  found  in  the  cave  at  Housc- 
stcads. 
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The  Mithraic  worship  was  introduced  into  the  western 
world,  from  Peraia,  aboat  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
speedily  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  outlived 
other  forms  of  idolatry  in  Europe.  On  the  line  of  the  Wall 
at  least,  its  favourers  abandoned  polytheism,  and  the  name 
of  Mithras  is  not  combined  with  that  of  any  other  deity. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  laborious,  though 
vain,  researches  of  its  philosophical  supporters,  recommended 
it  to  those  who  rejected  the  pure  and  simple  truths  of 
Christianity. 

Another  of  the  Housesteads  altars  to  Mithras  is  here 
figured.     It  is  inscribed — 


I>X[0]  o[PTI]CO]  M[AXI1(0] 

nmcTo  UTS 

&JB  BASCYIiABI 
PTBL[IV8]  FBOOTLI 
KVS  c[bnTVMO]  PEO  8X 
ET  FBOCVLO  PIL[I0] 
BTO  T.  8.  L.  X. 


D.D.  (dominU)  K.ir.  (noHrit)  gaux)  bt 
tolvbi[a]no  oo[k]b[vlibv8] 

To  the  god  best  and  greatest 
The  inyincible  Mith- 
ras, eternal) 
Publins  Proculi- 
nus,  Centurion;  for  himaelf 
And  Frooolus  his  son, 
his  Yow  fireelj  and  deseryedly  pays. 


Our  lords  GbUus  and 
Yolusianus  being  consuls  (aj>.  252). 


The  temples  of  Mithras  generally  consisted  of  a  cave,  or  a 
small  building,  from  which  the  light  was  excluded.  A  cave 
was  adopted, "  because,"  says  Porphyry,  "  a  cave  is  the  image 
and  symbol  of  the  world,"  and  it  was  dark,  "  because  the 
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essence  of  the  virtues  is  obscure."  All  who  sought  the  favour 
of  this  god  were  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  painful  initia- 
tpry  discipline.     Nonnius,  a  Greek  poet,  says — 

"  No  one  can  be  admitted  into  his  mysteries,  unless  he  has  previotisly 
undergone  all  the  punishments,  the  number  of  which  they  say  is  eighty,  some 
of  them  of  the  gentler  sort,  others  more  severe.  The  n^der  are  undergone 
first,  then  the  severer ;  and,  after  the  whole  course  is  gone  through,  they  are 
initiated.  Fire  and  water  are  the  sorts  of  punishment  which  they  endure. 
These  torments  are  said  to  be  inflicted  to  produce  examples  of  piety  and 
greatness  of  mind  under  sufferings.  After  they  have  been  many  days  in 
water,  they  cast  themselves  into  fiire ;  then  live  in  desert  places,  and  there 
subdue  the  cravings  of  hunger ;  and  thus,  as  we  have  said,  the  aspirant  goes 
through  the  whole  course  of  eighty  torments ;  which  if  he  survive,  then  he  is 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Mithras." 

Human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  worship 
of  Mithras.  Photius,  in  his  life  of  Athanasius,  asserts  that 
there  was  a  Greek  temple  in  Alexandria,  in  which,  in  ancient 
times,  the  Greeks  performed  sacred  rites  to  Mithras,  sacri- 
ficing men,  women,  and  children,  and  auguring  irom  their 
.  entrails.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  of  Rome,  667,  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  forbidding  the  immolation  of 
man;  for  till  that  time  monstrous  solemnities  were  openly 
celebrated.^  The  emperor  Heliogabalus,  a  native  of  Syria, 
styled  himself  high  priest  of  Mithras.  His  assassination  is 
partly  ascribed  to  the  horror  with  which  the  people  Ustened 
to  the  tales  of  magic  rites  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  of 
human  victims  secretly  slaughtered.^ 

The  cave  at  Housesteads,  in  which  the  Mithraic  sculptiu^s 
were  found,  was  situated  in  the  valley  to  the  south  of  the 
station.  It  was  discovered  in  1822,  by  the  tenant  of  the 
farm  in  which  it  stood,  who  fixed  upon  the  spot  as  one  likely 
to  yield  him  the  material  which  he  required  for  building  a 
stone  fence  hard  by.  The  building  was  square ;  its  sides  faced 


^  Archffiologia  ^liana,  i,  306. 

^  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 
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the  cardinal  points.  It  had  been  originally,  as  was  usually 
the  case  in  a  Mithraic  temple,  permeated  by  a  small  stream. 
Hodgson,  who  saw  it  as  soon  as  it  was  laid  bare,  says,  ''  The 
cave  itself  seems  to  have  been  a  low  contemptible  hovel,  dug 
out  of  a  hill  side,  lined  with  dry  walls,  and  covered  with  earth 
or  straw/'  Though  the  building  has  been  entirely  removed, 
a  small  hollow  is  left  which  marks  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
All  the  sculptured  stones  have  happily  been  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Amongst  them,  besides  the  altars  already  given,  and  some 
which  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  here  to  engrave,  is 
the  curious  stone  shown  in  the  woodcut.  It  represents 
Mithras,  surrounded  by  the  zodiac.  The  signs  of  cancer  and 
Ubra  are  omitted.  The  zodiacal  tablet  assumes  an  egg-like 
form,  probably  to  symbolize  the  principle  of  generation.    The 
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god  holds  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  peculiar  spiral 
object  in  his  left.  It  more  nearly  resembles  an  ear  of  com 
than  the  flame  of  a  torch.  We 
are  reminded  by  it  of  the  orna- 
ments resembling  fir  cones, 
which  are  frequently  found  on 
the  line  of  the  Wall;  and  were 
probably  connected  with  the 
worship  of  this  deity .^  The 
example  here  figured,  as  well 
as  the  small  altar  which  accom- 
panies it,  was  found  at  Housesteads ;  both  are  now  preserved 
at  Chesters. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  a  subject  which  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  mysteries  of  Mithraic 


worship.  The  slab  was  found  at  Cilurnum,  and  is  now  at 
Alnwick  Castle.  Though  not  satisfied  with  Hodgson's  descrip- 
tion of  it,  I  am  unable  to  supply  a  better.     He  says — 

"  The  sculpture  is  in  two  compartments:  that  on  the  left  seems  to  contain 
a  lion,  statant,  raising  the  head  of  a  naked  and  dead  man :  that  on  the  right, 

'  Layard,  speaking  of  two  objects  whioh  are  frequently  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal  figures  of  the  Nimroud  scidptures,  says—"  The  square  vessel  may  have  con- 
tained water,  as  one  of  the  sacred  elements  ;  whilst  the  fir  cone,  from  its  inflammable 
nature,  may  have  typified  fire,  another  sacred  element." — Zoyonf  #  Nineveh,  ahridgedy 
page  43. 
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a  figure  of  MitfaitM  seated  on  a  bench,  and  having  a  flag  in  one  hand,  a  wand 
in  the  other,  and  on  its  head  the  Persian  tiara.  (?)  I  would  hazard  a  con- 
jecture that  the  whole  relates  to  the  Mithraic  rites,  called  licontica ;  for  the 
lion,  in  the  zodiac  of  the  ancient  heathens,  stood  for  Mithras,  or  the  sun, 
which  threw  its  greatest  heat  upon  the  earth  during  its  course  through  the 
constellation  Leo.'* 

Numerous  as  are  the  altars  on  the  line  of 
the  Wall  to  the  Persian  god,  only  one  has 
been  found  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  Grecian 
representative  of  the  luminary  of  day.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  smnmer  of  1850, 
lying  near  a  spring,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cawfields  mile-castle,  about  midway  between 
the  Wall  and  the  Vallum,  and  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  antiquities  at 
Chesters.  The  following  reading  must  be 
regarded  as,  in  a  great  measure,  conjectural; 
no  doubt,  however,  can  exist  as  to  the  deity 
to  which  it  is  dedicated. 


*«^il 


ce6ap,©h 


DBO  APOL 

nn  BT  Q[lfNIBTS]  H[TiaiaBY]8 
Bnri8[TBA]  bxpl[obatobym] 
cvi  pb[abbst]  svlpCicits] 

rOTFM  SCOLVTT] 

L.L.  (UbeniuHme)  xCbbito] 


To  the  Ood  Apol- 
lo and  the  other  duties, 
The  left  irMt^  of  guides 
Commanded  by  Sulpidiw, 
In  discharge  of  a  tow 
Most  willingly  and  deserredly. 


Not  many  altars  dedicated  to  Apollo  have  been  discovered 
in  England.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  probably  not  much 
given  to  the  study  of  the  belles  lettres,  which  were  under  the 
peculiar  patronage  of  the  god  of  the  silver  bow. 


Pro  libris  arcus  et  anna  sonant. 


The  next  is  an  inscription  of  unusual  importance. 

Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas ; 
Magnus  ab  integro  saedorum  nascitur  ordo. 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo. 

A  slab  was  found  at  Carvoran,  in  1816,  and  is  now  in  the 
castle  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which  contains  an  exposition 
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in  iambic  verse,  of  the  creed  of  a  Roman  tribune,  respectuig 
the  mother  of  the  gods.     Faber  remarks,  that  Ceres,  Cybele, 


Venus,  the  Syrian  goddess  Derceto,  the  Phoenician  Astarte, 
and  the  Egyptian  Isis,  were  all  one  and  the  same  deity.  The 
inscription,  which  is  an  unusually  long  one,  is  here  arranged 
in  lines  of  the  length  which  the  scansion  requires  : — 

IMKIITBT  LEONI  TIBGK)  CjELESTI   SITU 
8PIC1PEBA,   JTSTI   IKYBNTBIX,   UBBITM   CONDITRIX, 
EX  QUIA   MITKBBIBU8  N0S8B   CONTIOIT  DB08. 
EBGO  BADBM   VATEB  DITUM,    PAX,   TIBTrS,   CEBES, 
DBA  STBIA;    LANCE   TITAM   ET   JURA    PENSITANS. 
IN   CJSLO  VISUM   STBIA  8IDUS   EDIDIT 
LYBI*   COLENDUM,    INDE   CUNCTI    DIDICIMUS  ; 
ITA   INTELLEXIT,   NUMINE    INDUCTU3   TUO, 
XABCU8   CJSCIUUB  DONATINUS,   MILITAKS 
TBIBUNU8   IN    PBJi:PECTO   DONO   PBINCIPIS. 

The  Virgin  in  her  celestial  seat  overhangs  the  Lion, 

Producer  of  com,  Inrentress  of  right,  Foundress  of  cities, 

By  which  functions  it  has  heen  our  good  fortune  to  know  the  deities. 

Therefore  the  same  Firkin  m  the  Mother  of  the  gods,  w  Peace,  w  Virtue,  w  Ceres, 

/*  the  Syrian  goddess,  poising  hfe  and  laws  in  a  balance. 

Tlie  constellation  beheld  in  the  skj  hath  Syria  sent  forth 

To  Lybia  to  be  worsliipped,  thence  have  all  of  us  learnt  it ; 

Thus  hath  understood,  overspread  by  thy  protecting  influence, 

Marcus  Csecilius  Donatiuus,  a  warfaring 

Tribune  in  the  ofjioe  o/*  prefect,  bv  the  bounty  of  the  emperor. 

50 
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Caecilius  probably  prepared  this  exposition  of  his  faith  on 
being  admitted  into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  However  miin- 
telligible,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  humihty  and  teachable 
disposition  of  the  tribune. 

"  Their  judge  was  conscience,  and  her  rule  their  law, 
That  rule,  pursued  with  reverence,  and  with  awe, 
Led  them,  however  faltering,  faint  and  slow, 
From  what  they  knew,  to  what  they  wished  to  know. 
But  let  not  him  that  shares  a  brighter  day. 
Traduce  the  splendour  of  a  noontide  ray. 
Prefer  the  twilight  of  a  darker  time. 
And  deem  his  base  stupidity  no  crime  !  " 

The  Romans  were  not  a  maritime  people,  and  Neptune  was 
not  one  of  their  favourite  deities.  Only  one  altar  inscribed  to 
this  god  has  been  foimd  on  the  line  of  the  Wall,  and  it  is  of 
very  small  size  and  rude  workmanship.  It 
was  found  at  Chesterholm,  a  station  nearly 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Fairless,  of  Hexham.^ 
It  may  be  read  Deo  Neptuno  Sarabo  Sino — 
To  the  god  Neptune  of  the  bay  of  Sarabus. 
The  second  line  not  being  long  enough  to 
hold  the  whole  of  Neptune's  name,  the  last 
syllable  of  it  has  been  added  to  the  first.^  The  river  Saravus, 
the  modem  Saar,  flows  into  the  Moselle. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  minor  and  local  deities  must  con- 
clude oiu"  review  of  the  gods  of  the  Barrier. 

The  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  without  number. 
Every  fountain  and  river,  every  hill  and  forest,  had  its  tutelary 
deity  ;  every  product  of  earth,  air,  or  sea,  its  guardian ;  every 
place  its  genius;  every  household  its penates.  The  antiquities 
found  on  the  Wall  furnish  us  with  numerous  illustrations  of 


*  On  account  of  its  dirainutiye  size  it  is  drawn  to  twice  the  usual  scalo. 
"  Hodgson's  Northumberland,  II,  iii,  199. 
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this  fact.   The  engraving  represents  an  altar  which  was  found 
at  Birdoswald,  and  is  now  at  Lanercost. 


DEO  8ANCT0 
SILVANO  VI 
KATOBB8 

BA.NKB  6.8.  (»(xcraverunt) . 

To  the  holy  god 

SilyanuB, 

The  hunters  of 

Banna 

Have  consecrated  this. 


\DYDSAUCr{ 


T5r 


Silvanus  seems  to  have  presided  over  woods  and  boundaries. 
Several  altars  have  been  erected  to  him  along  the  line.  Forests 
must  at  that  time  have  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  country, 
and  given  shelter  to  beasts  of  chase  worthy  of  the  martial 
prowess  of  the  occupants  of  the  Isthmus. 

A  host  of  female  forms,  denominated  nymphs,  haunted 
mountain,  valley,  and  stream. 

When,  in  the  Iliad,  the  father  of  the  gods  calls  together  his 
council, 

"  Nor  of  the  flosods  was  any  absent  thence 
Oceanus  except,  or  of  the  Nymphs 
Who  haunt  the  pleasant  groves,  or  dwell  beside 
Stream-feeding  fountains,  or  in  meadows  green.'* 

An'interesting  altar,  dedicated  to  these  deities,  was  found 
by  the  side  of  a  spring  overlooking  the  station  of  Habitancum. 
It  is  now  in  the  garden  of  Spencer  Trevelyan,  Esq.  of  Long 
Witton. 
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The  inscription  forms  two  hexameter  verses,  though  not 
free  from  false  quantities : — 

"  Somnio  praemonitus  miles  lianc  ponere  jussit 
Aram  quae  Fabio  nupta  est  Nymphis  venerandis." 


SOlCyiO   FRAE 

MONITV8 

MILES   HAKC 

rOXERB  n'8 

SIT 

ARAM    QVAE 

FABIO   K\'P 

TA   EST   NYM 

PHIS  TEKE 

KANDIS. 


It  is  roughly  cut,  but  quite  legible ;  no  contraction  is  used, 
and  no  ligature  is  admitted,  even  in  the  case  of  diphthongs. 
The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  peculiar,  and  admits  of  two 
renderings.  Taking  nupta  est  to  signify  dedicated,  a  peculiar 
use  of  the  word,  suggested  perhaps  by  its  etymological  rela- 
tionship with  the  one  which  it  governs,  nymphis,  the  inscription 
will  read — 

"  A  soldier,  warned  in  a  dream,  directed  the  erection  of  this  altar,  which 
is  dedicated  by  Fabius  to  the  nymphs  to  whom  worship  is  due." 

The  other  method  of  rendering  it  is  the  following : — 

*'  A  soldier,  warned  in  a  dream,  directed  her  {mm  supplied)  who  is  married 
to  Fabius  (the  wife  of  Fabius)  to  erect  this  altar  to  the  nymphs  to  whom 
worship  is  due.** 

The  latter  interpretation  is  probably  the  correct  one,  as  it  is 
less  forced  than  the  other.  The  principal  diflBculty  in  it  arises 
from  the  absurdity  of  one  person  drcamuig  that  another  should 
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do  an  act  of  worship.  This  however  is  not  without  a  parallel. 
Martial  complains  that  Nasidienus  had  distressed  him  every 
morning  by  the  narration  of  frightful  dreams,  and  that,  to 
avert  the  evils  which  he  supposed  to  threaten  him,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  incessant  offerings,  of  which  no 
doubt  the  dreamer  would  have  a  share.  The  poet  says,  "  I 
have  consumed  both  salt  cakes  and  heaps  of  incense;  my 
flocks  have  been  diminished  by  many  a  lamb  falling  in  sacrifice, 
neither  pig,  nor  fowl,  nor  egg,  remains ;"  and  at  length  comes 
to  the  conclusion  of  saying  to  his  friend,  "  0  Nasidienus, 
either  keep  awake  or  dream  for  yourself."  ^ 

*'  Consumsi  salsasque  roolas,  et  thuris  acervos : 
Decrevere  greges,  dum  cadit  agna  frequens. 
Non  porcuB,  non  cortis  aves,  non  ova  supersunt. 

Aut  vigila,  aut  dormi,  Nasidiene,  tibi.** — Epigram,  lib.  vii,  liv. 

But  however  we  may  interpret  the  inscription,  the  altar 
was  erected  to  the  sylphs  of  the  fountain,  in  consequence  of  a 
dream.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  Roman  has  invested 
the  humble  spring  where  it  originally  stood  with  such  an  air 
of  romance,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  altar 
does  not  still  grace  the  spot. 

The  following  woodcut  represents  a  small  altar  found  at 

1  A  modem  instance  will  probably  serve  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  view  here 
taken  of  this  inscription.  Among  certain  tribes  of  Bed  Indians  in  North  America,  the 
idea  prevailed  that  if  one  dreamt  a  present  had  been  made  to  him  by  another,  it  was 
an  intimation  from  the  Great  Spirit  that  the  gift  should  be  made.  On  one  occasion  a 
party  of  these  Indians  was  present  when  the  governor  of  the  neighbouring  British 
colony  unpacked  a  box  which  he  had  just  received  from  Europe.  The  Bed  men  were 
greatly  attracted  by  its  contents,  and  especially  admired  the  epaulets  and  gold  lace  of 
the  governor's  official  costume.  Next  day  the  chief  waited  upon  the  governor,  and  told 
him  that  he  luuLdreamt  **  his  father**  had  presented  him  with  the  suit  of  uniform  which 
had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  his  £uicy.  The  governor  took  the  hint,  and  presented  to 
him  the  coveted  dress ;  but,  following  up  the  idea,  he  waited  on  the  chief  a  few  days  after- 
wards, to  tell  him  he  had  dreamt  that  the  tribe  had  presented  him  with  a  fine  tract  of 
land,  lying  in  the  fork  of  the  neighbouring  river.  The  chief  called  the  tribe  together, 
and,  faithful  to  their  wild  ideas  of  honour,  the  tract  of  land  was  presented  to  the 
governor.  The  Bed  chief,  however,  accompanied  the  concession  with  the  proviso,  that 
if  "his  father"  pleased  they  would  dream  no  more,  for  "his  father"  dreamed  too  hard 
for  him. 
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High  Rochester,  Bremenium,  and  now  in  the  castle  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  inscription  reads — ^To  the  gods 
of  the  mountains,  JuHus  Firminus,  the  decurion,i  erected  this. 


Epona,  to  whom  the  next  altar  is  dedicated,  was  the  pro- 
tectress of  horses;  images  of  her  were  to  be  seen  in  most 
stables.  Juvenal's  dandy  jockey  swore  by  her  alone.  This 
altar  was  found  at  Carvoran,  and  is  now  in  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh.  The  accompanying  example  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  a  toad  being  represented  on  an 
altar.  This  was  found  at  Chesters,  Cilue- 
NUM,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  Did  the 
Romans  stoop  so  low  as  to  worship  reptiles  ? 
If  so,  the  superstitious  practice  has  probably 
been  derived  from  the  east.  Dr.  Kitto  re- 
marks, "The  importance  attached  to  the  frog, 
in  some  parts  of  Egypt,  is  shown  by  its  being  embalmed,  and 
honoiu'ed  with  sepulture  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  In  the  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  the  frog  was  an  emblem  of  man  in  embryo.'* 
Many  altars  have  been  found  on  the  line  of  the  Wall  dedicated 
to  gods  unknown  to  Rome's  Pantheon,  and  supposed  to  have  a 
purely  local  celebrity.  The  first  of  the  following  engravings 
exhibits  one  of  a  numerous  class.^     It  was  discovered  near 

^  Decurion,  a  oommander  of  a  troop  of  ten  men. 

'  This  and  the  two  subsequent  cuts,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  altars,  are 
drawn  to  tmoe  the  usual  scale. 
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Thirlwall  Castle,  about  1767,  in  the  course  of  the  formation  of 
the  military  road,  and  shortly  after  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  Vitres,  or  Viteres,  or  Veteres,  is  a  god  whose 
name  is  confined  to  the  north  of  Britain.  Hodgson  remarks, 
that  Vithris  was  a  name  of  Odin,  as  we  find  in  the  death- 
song  of  Lodbroc — "  I  will  approach  thfe  courts  of  Vithris, 


with  the  faltering  voice  of  fear."  If  Veteres  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian Odin  be  identical,  we  are  thus  furnished  with 
evidence  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  in 
England.  The  altar  given  on  page  372  is  also  dedicated  to 
Viteres.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  god  in  a  plural 
form,  as  represented  in  the  second  example  above,  which  was 
found  at  Condercum,  and  is  now  at  Somerset  House,  has 
suggested  the  idea,  that  Viteres  is  not  the  proper  name  of  a 
god,  but  that  diis  veteribus — the  ancient  gods — is  the  in- 
scription intended.  Most  probably,  however,  Viteres  was  the 
name  of  a  local  deity. 

The  next  altar  is  also  dedicated  to  a  locid  goddess ;  at  least 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  Dea 
Hamia,  This  altar  was  found  near  Thirlwall  Castle,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  goddess  Setlocenia,  to  whom  the  next  altar 
seems  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Lucius  Abareus,  a  centiuion. 
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The  altar  was  discovered  in  the  camp  at  Maryport,  and  is 
preserved  at  Nether  Hall. 


J-'  -• 


E 


Another  altar  of  unique  character  is  lying  within  the  area 
of  the  station  of  Habitancum.  It  was  seen  by  Camden  who 
gave  the  inscription  thus : — 

DEO 
MOVlfO    CAD 
nnTBKTVS   DO 
T  8 

Horsley  could  not  find  the  altar,  but,  commenting  upon 
Camden's  reading  of  it,  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  had  been 
erected  to  a  local  and  tutelar  deity  of  theCadeni,  called  Mpunus. 
The  third  line  he  conceived  to  contain  the  name  of  the  person 
who  erected  it.  Hodgson  also  describes  the  altar  as  being 
lost  ^  It  appears  that  subsequent  to  Camden's  day,  a 
'*  hemmel "  or  shed  for  cattle  was  erected  within  the  station, 
and  the  altar  used  in  the  construction  of  it.  This  building 
has  now  been  removed,  and  the  votive  stone  recovered ;  the 
inscription  is  suflficiently  clear  to  admit  of  its  being  identified 
with  Camden's  copy,  but  is  too  much  obliterated  to  warrant 
its  being  engraved.  An  altar,  derived  from  the  same  station 
as  the  former,  but  now  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is 
addressed  to  the  god  Mogon. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  important  group  of  altars  and  sculp- 

*  Hist.  Northumberland,  Part  IT,  vol.  i,  page  176. 
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tures,  which,  if  not  strictly  local,  are  yet  chiefly  found  in  those 
regions  of  Europe  which  were  swept  by  the  Teutonic  wave  in 
its  progress  westward.  They  have  been  met  with  in  England, 
the  Netherlands,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany,  and  in  France.  These  deities,  when  sculptured, 
are  represented  as  triple,  generally  seated,  clothed  in  long 
flowing  drapery,  and  bearing  in  their  laps  baskets  of  fruit. 
A  slab,  of  which  a  drawing  has  already  been  given  (p.  110), 
is  inscribed  mateibus  campestribus, — ^To  the  Mothers  of  the 
Plains ;  it  probably  refers  to  the  deities  in  question.  An  altar, 
found  in  the  same  station,  Condercum, 
and  now  in  the  vaults  of  Somerset  House, 
is  inscribed  lamiis  tribus, — ^To  the  three 
Lamiae.  The  woodcut  accurately  repre- 
sents it.  In  Rich's  Companion  to  the 
Latin  Dictionary,  the  Lamiae  are  repre- 
sented as  "Vampires;  beUeved  to  be 
malignant  spirits  of  the  female  sex,  who 
wandered  about  at  night  in  the  guise  of 
old  hags,  sucking  blood,  and  devouring 
the  flesh  of  human  beings.  This  super- 
stition," continues  the  writer, "  originated 
in  Egypt.''  In  corroboration  of  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  this  class  of  demons,  it  may  be  stated  that 
small  images,  arranged  in  triplets,  are  of  common  occurrence 


among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt.     The  cuts  here  introduced 
exhibit  two  groups  of  this  class  of  idols,  selected  from  a  large 

51 
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number  of  similar  sets,  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  Duk^ 
of  Northumberland,  at  Alnwick  Castle.  Their  resemblance  to 
some  of  those  found  upon  the  line  of  the  Wall  is  striking. 
The  foreign  origin  of  these  mother-deities  is  further  proved  by 
their  being  denominated  in  inscriptions  matbes  tramarin^, 
— ^Transmarine  Mothers.  The  altar  here  figured  is  an  example 
of  this  kind ;  it  was  found  at  Habitan- 
cuM,  and  is  now  preserved  at  Alnwick 
Castle.  The  inscription  records,  that 
Julius  Victor  dedicated  it  in  discharge 
of  a  vow  freely  and  deservedly  to  the 
Transmarine  Mothers.  This  Victor,  it 
appears  by  another  inscription,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Van- 
giones,  a  Germanic  tribe.  On  none  of 
these  altars  are  the  deities  distinguished 
by  a  proper  name.  This  would  seem 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  supersti- 
tious feelings  of  the  middle  ages  in  England  and  Germany, 
where  it  was  thought  unlucky  to  call  the  fairies  and  elves  by 
any  other  denominations  than  the  respectful  titles  of  "  the 
ladies,"  or  the  "good  people."  Several  sculptures  repre- 
senting, as  is  supposed,  the  mother-goddesses,  have  been 
found  on  the  line  of  the  Wall.  One  group,  found  at  House- 
steads,  and  now  in  the  castle  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  is 
drawn  (fig.  4)  on  Plate  XII.  When  seen  by  Horsley,  this 
slab  had  in  the  upper  part  of  it  two  fishes  and  a  sea-goat  in  reUef. 


UN  HI 


Another  set,  with  a  vessel  on  the  lap  of  each  figure  (xlviii, 
Northumberland,  of  Horsley),  is  here  shown  on  a  very  reduced 
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scale ;  it  is  now  at  Minsteracres.  In  a  group  figured  by  Horsley 
(XLix),  but  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  the  central 
figure  is  represented  as  bound  by  the  legs.  The  ancients,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  deity,  whose  favour  they  coveted,  taking 
his  departure  against  their  will,  not  unfirequently  used  the 
unwarrantable  liberty  of  securing  him  by  chains.  At  Netherby, 
there  are  three  sculptures  belonging  to  this  class.  One  of 
them,  shown  in  the  woodcut,  is  in  a  perfect  condition.     The 


figures  are  standing,  an  ample  covering  envelopes  their  heads, 
and  a  short  tunic  scantily  invests  their  bodies.  Another 
group,  here  engraved,  has 
met  with  the  usual  fate  of 
Roman  sculptures  in  the 
north  of  England  —  they 
have  suffered  decapitation ; 
the  ample  folds  of  the  gar- 
ments by  which  they  are 
clothed  have  happily  not 
been  disturbed,  and  the 
central  or  chief  personage 
holds  a  basket  of  fruit.  The 
third  sculpture  is  of  larger 
size,  and  has  suffered  more 
extensive  injury;  the  left- 
hand  figure  of  the  group  only  remains;  she  is  seated, and 
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holds  fruit  in  her  lap.  The  Byzantine  character  of  the  drapeiy 
will  be  observed.  At  Nether  Hall,  another  fragment  of  a  group, 
procured  from  the  neighbouring  station 
is  preserved — the  left-hand  figure  has 
been  broken  off;  the  two  remaining  ladies 
wear  the  same  cowl-like  head-dress  as  the 
Netherby  mothers ;  shown  on  the  former 
page.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  speaking  of 
these  mythic  personages,  says — 

"  The  ancient  mythology  of  the  Germanic  race  was  not  entirely  eradicated 
by  Christianity ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  it  as  reflected  in  the  popular 
superstitions  of  the  present  day.  The  reverence  for  the  three  goddesses  who 
presided  over  the  woods  and  fields,  pre-arranged  the  fates  of  individuals,  and 
dispensed  the  blessings  of  Providence  to  mankind,  may  thus  be  traced  down 
to  a  comparatively  late  period,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England.  They  are 
sometimes  regarded  as  the  three  Fates — ^the  Norm  of  the  north,  the  waleifrian 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (the  weird  sisters,  transformed  in  Shakespeare  into  three 
witches),  disposing  of  the  fates  of  individuals,  and  dealing  out  death  and  life. 
But  they  are  also  found  distributing  rewards  and  punishments,  giving  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  conferring  fniitfulness.  They  are  the  three  fEories  who 
are  often  introduced  in  the  fairy  legends  of  a  later  period,  with  these  same 
characteristics."  ^ 

After  so  long  a  companionship  with  the  heathen  relics  found 
on  the  line  of  the  Wall,  the  reader  will  naturally  ask — Have 
no  Christian  remains  been  found  ? — ^Does  no  memorial  record 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God?  A  negative  reply 
must  be  given  to  the  inquiry.  There  is,  however,  abundant 
evidence  to  prove,  that  Christianity  was  extensively  diflFiised 
through  the  world  long  before  the  Romans  departed  from 
Britain.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  great 
multitude  of  Christians  at  Rome  itself.  The  younger  Pliny, 
in  the  second  century,  addressing  the  emperor,  complains  that 
the  heathen  temples  were  almost  deserted.  Justin  Martyr 
says,  there  is  not  a  nation  in  which  prayers  and  thanksgivings 


*  For  further  information  on  this  interesting  Bubject  the  reader  is  referred  to  two 
admirable  papers  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archseological  Association. 
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are  not  offered  up  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus ;  and 
Tertullian,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  fathers,  appealing  to 
the  magistrates,  says,  "  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  yet  we  have 
filled  every  place,  your  cities,  garrisons,  and  firee  towns,  your 
camps,  senate,  and  forum ;  we  have  left  nothing  empty  but 
your  temples."  Britain  early  received  the  glad  tidings.  "  The 
concurrent  voice  of  antiquity,"  says  Mr.  Thackeray,  '*  although 
it  has  not  designated  the  individuals  who  were  the  immediate 
instruments  of  Providence  in  enlightening  Britain,  assigns  the 
year  60  as  about  the  period  when  the  Christian  religion  was 
introduced  into  this  island.  At  this  time  there  were  not 
fewer  than  48,000  Roman  soldiers,  including  their  auxiliaries, 
in  this  country,  some  of  whom  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Christ."  ^  In  the  army  there  would  be 
''  some  centurions  like  Cornelius,  some  deputies  like  Sergius 
Paulus,  some  noblemen  like  him  whose  son  was  healed  by 
Jesus,"  who,  not  content  with  knowing  the  truth  themselves, 
endeavoured  to  communicate  it  to  others,  and  yet  these 
Christian  soldiers  have,  along  the  line  of  the  Wall,  left  no 
memorial  of  their  faith.  The  God  whom  they  served  required 
not  the  erection  of  an  altar  of  stone,  or  an  offering  of  fnmkin- 
cense.  Their  "  inscription  "  was,  a  holy  life,  "  seen  and  read 
of  all  men."  Notwithstanding  the  example  and  teaching  of 
such  men,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  heathenism  continued 
to  rear  its  head  in  Britain  until  near  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Roman  occupation,  as  several  of  the  altars  found  on  the  line 
of  the  Wall  clearly  testify. 

Brand  conceived  that  an  altar  discovered  at  Rutchester,  and 
now  in  the  museum  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  exhibited  the 
Christian  symbol.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
rude  carving  to  which  he  refers,  is  any  thing  more  than  a 
partially  obliterated  letter.  There  are  other  letters,  evidently 
of  modem  fabrication,  carved  on  this  altar. 


*  Ancient  Britain,  toI.  i,  p.  102. 
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Fas  est  ah  hoste  doceri.  An  obvious  remark  clothed  in 
Horslejr's  own  language,  and  extracted  from  a  work  that  is  now 
scarce,  will  form  a  suitable  conclusion  to  this  section.  Speaking 
of  vows  in  sickness  he  says — 

"  There  is  one  thing  in  these  pagan  votive  altars  that  may  be  a  sdame  and 
reproach  to  a  great  many  who  call  themselves  Christians ;  and  that  is,  the 
willingness  and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  paid,  or  pretended  to  pay,  the 
vows  they  had  made.  Such  as  have  any  acquaintance  with  those  things, 
know  how  commonly  these  letters  v.  s.  L.  M.  or  v.  8.  L.  L.  H.,  are  added  at 
the  end  of  inscriptions  that  are  on  such  altars,  whereby  they  signified  how 
Kfillmply  and  ckeetfidl^,  as  well  as  deaervedly,  they  performed  the  vows  they 
had  made,  viz.,  votum  sohii  libetu  meriio,  or  voium  aolvii  libem,  lubena 
(or  latui)  merito.  Much  more  deserved^,  and  therefore  more  wiUwgUf  and 
cheerfMy^  should  the  vows  made  to  the  Most  High,  to  the  true  and  living  God, 
be  paid  or  performed  to  him,  and  particidarly  the  vows  made  in  trouble."^ 

SEPULCHRAL    INSCRIPTIONS 

Extreme  importance  was  attached  by  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  rites  of  sepulture.  Until 
earth  had  been  three  times  sprinkled  over  the  body  of  the 
departed,  his  spirit  was  conceived  to  be  denied  admission  into 
the  Elysian  fields.  The  practice  of  burning  the  dead  became 
common  at  Rome  about  the  latter  period  of  the  republic. 
The  inconvenience  and  expense  of  the  process  would  necessarily 
restrict  it  to  persons  of  some  wealth.  After  the  pile  was  con- 
sumed, the  ashes  of  the  deceased  were  gathered  up  by  the 
nearest  relative,  and  deposited  in  an  lun.  The  idea  that  the 
.shade  of  a  person  was  associated  after  death  only,  with  the 
manes  of  the  country  in  which  his  bones  were  deposited, 
might  induce  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  were  stationed  on 
the  verge  of  the  empire,  to  desire  the  transference  of  their  remains 
to  their  native  country.     Such  a  wish  would  promote   the 

»  Vowfl  in  Trouble,  by  John  Hopdey,  A.M.,  London :  printed  fop  Richard  F<»d,  at 
the  Angel  in  the  Poultry,  near  Stocks  Market ;  and  sold  by  R.  Akenhead,  Bookseller, 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1729.— At  the  time  Horsley  published  this  book  he  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  BrUamma  Somana, 
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practice  of  cremation.  Ovid  while  an  exile  in  Thrace  shud- 
dered at  the  prospect  of  death,  lest>  as  he  tells  us,  ''  he  should 
wander  among  the  barbarian  ghosts,  and  ever  remain  a 
stranger  among  their  fierce  shades,"  he  therefore  begs  that 
''  his  bones  may  be  tK)llected  into  a  small  urn,  and  sent  to 
Rome." 

"  Nam  si  morte  vacuam  volat  alius  in  auram, 
Spiritus,  et  Samii  sunt  rata  dicta  senis ; 
Inter  Sarmaticas  Bomana  vagabitur  umbras ; 
Perque  feros  manes  hospita  semper  erit." 

Tritt.  lib.  Ill,  iii. 

Not  many  of  the  hardy  soldiers  of  Rome  however  would  have 
minds  as  poetic  as  Ovid's,  and  not  many  probably  would  en- 
tertain his  fears. 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  Britain  of  the  Romans 
having  buried  their  dead  entire.  Skeletons  have  been  found 
in  London,  which  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith  considers  must 
have  been  deposited  in  the  higher  empire.  As  Christianity 
gained  ground,  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  fell  into 
disuse;  the  early  Christians  were  unvrilUng  to  do  needless 
violence  to  the  dust  of  a  fellow  disciple,  and  resolved  to  dis- 
continue the  superstitious  ceremonies  which  usually  attended 
cremation. 

Whether  the  body  was  previously  reduced  to  ashes,  or  de- 
posited in  the  ground  unbumt,  it  was  usual  to  raise  a  mound 
over  the  spot. 

"  Ergo  instauramus  Polydoro  fimus  :  et  ingens 
Aggeritur  tumulo  tellus."  ^n.  III,  62. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  mound  of  earth,  a  monument  of 
stone  covered  the  place  where  the  sepulchral  urn  was  deposited. 
This  was  the  case  at  Bremenium,  as  abeady  described  (page 
303).  With  the  ashes  or  body  of  the  deceased,  it  was  usual 
to  deposit  a  small  brass  coin,  to  answer  the  demands  of 
Charon.     This  custom  of  burying  valuables  and  coins  vfith 
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the  dead  is  by  no  means  extinct;  ''  the  humbfer  Irish  will  pawn 
their  clothes  to  provide  fresh  pieces  of  money  to  throw  into 
the  coflSns  of  their  departed  friends."^  ''  From  the  Rcmuai 
tombs  we  neva*  obtain  arms/''  The  Romans,  as  formerly 
observed,  did  not  usually  deposit  either  the  unbumt  bodies 
of  the  dead,  or  their  ashes,  within  the  walls  of  towns  or 
stations.  One  exception  to  this  practice  has  lately  been 
noticed.  In  the  month  of  October,  1850,  a  funereal  urn  was 
discovered  within  the  station  of  Borcovicus,  near  the  north- 
west comer.  It  was  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  was  covered  by 
an  oblong  flat  stone,  without  inscription.  The  vase,  which 
was  of  earthenware,  and  altogether  devoid  of  ornament,  wbs 
lobular  in  its  form,  and  of  lai^  dimensions.  It  measured 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  in  height,  and  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  jar  for  domestic  purposes,  with  the  top 
broken  off.'  It  ccmtamed  ashes,  amongst  which  was  found  a 
solitary  silver  coin  of  Hadrian.  This  urn  is  preserved  at 
Chesters.  On  the  slab  covering  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
person,  the  name  and  age  were  not  unfrequently  inscnbed. 
The  carving,  which  sometimes  includes  an  effigy  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  often  very  rude ;  the  back  of  the  stone  is,  for  the 
most  part,  undressed.  The  inscriptions  on  these  ^*  frail 
memorials,''  which  in  the  mural  region  have  come  down  to 
our  times,  and  '^  implore  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh,"  almost 
uniformily  conunence  with  the  letters  D.M. — (His  manibus. 
The  shades  or  departed  spirits  are,  probably,  themselves 
intended  in  this  address,  though  much  confusion  exists  upon  the 


1  Smith's  OoQeotaiiea  Antiqoa,  i,  21. 

*  Alerman  in  the  Archsologia,  toL  zxxtr. 

*  In  order  to  protect  the  yaee  containing  the  aahee  of  the  deceased  from  vojpsrj^  it 
was  common  to  deposit  it  in  a  larger  and  coarser  one,  of  considerable  strength.  For 
this  purpose  a  wine  amphora  was  not  unfreqoently  used ;  but  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
receire  its  contents  it  was  generaUj  neoessairy  to  break  off  its  narrow  neck.  There  ia 
something  startling  in  the  thon^^t  of  the  old  Boman  warrior  taking  his  last  rqpose  in 
the  flagon  from  which  he  had  been  used  to  draw  the  exhilarating  bererage  of  his  native 
hills.    In  the  case  referred  to  in  the  text  no  internal  Tessel  was  found. 
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subject  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers.     In  the  following 

lines,  Ovid  represents  the  manes  as  being  objects  of  worship: — 

Est  honor  et  tumulis :  animas  placate  patemas ; 

Parvaque  in  extinctas  munera  ferte  pyras. 
Parva  petunt  manes :  pietas  pro  divite  grata  est 

Munere  *.  non  avidos  Styx  habet  ima  Deos. 
Tegula  projectis  satis  est  velata  coronis ; 
Et  sparse  fruges,  parcaque  mica  salis. 

Some  of  the  ceremonies  here  referred  to  by  the  Latin  poet, 
are  still  in  use,  as  all  know  who  have 
visited  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
in  Paris.  On  the  sepulchral  slab, 
death  is  rarely  mentioned;  but  the 
number  of  years,  months,  and  days, 
that  the  deceased  Uved,  is  recorded 
with  great  particularity.^  The  altar, 
of  which  an  engraving  is  here  intro- 
duced, was  found  at  Cilurnum,  and 
is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  at  Durham.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription  :— 


D[n]3  mCanxbys]  scaobyh] 

PABLfi   HONOB 

ATJB  FABIY8  HOK 

OIU.TIYS  TEIBTNCVS] 

COHCoBTIS]  I.   VANOI0N[VM] 

BT  AYBBLIA  BGLIO 

lANB  VBCBB 

VNT  FIIJJB  DYLCISSIILS 


Sacred  to  the  diyiue  Manes  of 

Fdbia  Honora- 

ta.     Fabius  Hon- 

oratiuB  the  tribune  of  the 

First  cohort  of  Vangiones,' 

And  Aurelia  Eglic- 

iane  erected  this 

To  their  most  sweet  daughter. 

"Tender  souls,"  exclaims  Hodgson,  "your  last  act  of  piety 
to  a  beloved  daughter  has  not  been  forgotten :  the  altar  that 


*  Qniter  gives  an  inscription  recording  the  name  of  one  Julius  Diadumenus,  whose 
whole  history  is  recorded  in  these  words :  vix.  hob.  it, — "  He  liyed  four  hours."  I 
have  met  with  a  modem  example,  nearlj  parallel  to  this.  On  a  tombstone  in  Kirk- 
whelpington  churchyard,  the  name  of  **  Edward  Brown "  is  carved,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  he  "  Dyed  March  y«  26th,  1741,  Aged  7  hours." 

<  The  first  cohort  of  the  Vangiones  were  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  firom 
whom  some  of  them,  in  132,  had  a  discharge  from  the  army,  with  the  privilege  to 
marry.  They  were  from  Belgic  Ghiul,  and  were  a  long  time  quartered  at  Bisingham, 
at  which  station  eight  of  their  tribunes  have  left  their  names  on  inscriptions. — HiH,  Nor. 
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bears  the  memorial  of  your  affection  still  exists,  though  it  has 
been  banished  from  the  custody  of  the  ashes  which  were  com- 
mitted to  its  care."  Though  paiufid,  it  is  yet  pleasant  to 
notice  the  heavings  of  natural  affection  in  the  martial  bosom 
of  a  Roman  soldier.  This  stone  differs  from  most  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments,  in  being  an  altar  instead  of  a  slab, 
and  in  not  mentioning  the  name  of  the  deceased.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  tombstones 
of  the  mural  region  record  the  deaths  of  young  persons.  The 
climate  of  the  north  of  England,  particularly  of  the  exposed 
district  of  the  Barrier,  must  have  told  with  fearful  severity 
upon  the  constitutions  of  those  who  had  been  reared  under 
the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  and  Spain. 


P[II83  MfANIBTS] 

AYBSCLIAS]  TAIAB 

DCOMO]  aiXOKAB 

ATBE[LIYB]  HIBOVB 

0   {cetUwio)    0B8EQCI0]    OOK- 

lYGClB]  BANOnS- 

SnCAB  QYAE  YI- 

XIT  AKNI8  ZXXin. 

8IKB  YLLA  KAOYLA 

To  the  dhrine  Manes  of 

AureliaFaia, 

Of  a  house  of  Salona, 

Aureliua  Marcus 

A  centurion,  out  of  affection 

For  his  most  holy  wife 

WhoUred 

Thirty  three  years, 

WithoutanyBt«in,«r00MM««. 
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The  large  slab  which  is  figured  on  the  preceding  page, 
was  found  at  Carvoran,  and  is  now  in  the  castle  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tjme. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  soldier,  while  bemoaning  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  wife  in  a  land  of  strangers,  should  so  dwell  upon 
her  virtues  as  to  conceive  that  hers  was  a  faultless  character. 
Gruter  gives  an  inscription  which  nearly  resembles  this.  It 
was  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Paullus — 

CONIVGI   INCOMPABABILI 

CVM   QVA  VIXIT   ANNI8   XXVII 

SINS   VLLA   QVBBELA 

To  bis  incomparable  wife,  witb  wbom  be  lived  twenty-seven  years  without 
having  bad  a  single  squabble. 

"  This  couple,"  says  Mr.  Akerman,  "  must  for  ever  throw 
into  the  shade  all  the  candidates  for  the  Dunmow  flitch." 

At  Chesterholm  is  a  slab  which,  though  suffering  from 
exposure  to  the  weather,  is  stiU 
distinct : — 

nnsicAKiBVS 
cornCxlivb]  victob  b.  0.  {Sibi  ContHtuii) 
imXss]  AKifCoB]  zxvi  ctfCis] 
pahhCohiae]  ynCivs]  satvmti- 
Ki  p.p.  vixCit]  avkCos]  lv.  dCibs]  XI 

OOKIVZ  PBOCVBAVI 

To  tho  dirine  Manes ;  OomeliTUi  Victor  orderod  this  to  be  erected  to  himself. 
He  was  a  soldier  twenty-six  years,  a  dtizen  of  Fannonia,  and  the  very  Atiful  (f.p. 
pietUisfime)  son  of  Satuminns.  He  lived  fifty-five  years  and  eleven  days.  I,  his  wife^ 
saw  his  order  executed. 

The  tombstone  to  a  young  physician  has  ahready  been 
given,  page  196. 

On  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  as  sepulchral  slabs — one 
which  gives  us  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  modes  of  thought 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  their  erection,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
wander  a  little  from  the  region  of  the  Wall. 
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It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  on  Roman  tombstones,  to  find 
an  invocation  to  eternal  sleep ;  such  phrases  as — 

80MN0  SEPVLCHRO  AETEBNALI  SACRYH  ^ 
QVIETI  ABTEBNAE* 

repeatedly  occur.  As  has  been  already  seen,  the  custom  of 
praising  the  dead  is  no  new  thing ;  if  possible,  however,  the 
ancient  Romans  were  more  lavish  of  their  encomiums  than  we 
are.  One  widower,  in  erecting  a  memorial*  to  his  departed 
wife,  declares  her  to  have  been 

DVLCIS8IMA,   BARIS81MA,    GA8TI88IMA. 

Another*  mourns  in  this  strain :  "  Here  has  been  laid  Amymone, 
the  daughter  of  Marcus,  in  character  most  excellent,  in  person 
most  beautiful ;  a  diligent  plyer  of  the  distaff,  affectionate, 
modest,  thrifty,  chaste,  and  a  keeper  at  home."  One«  dis- 
consolate husband  sums  up  his  wife's  virtues  by  declaring, 
that  "  her  most  lamented  death  was  the  only  grief  which  she 
had  ever  caused  him."  Another*  puts  the  sincerity  of  his 
attachment  to  his  deceased  wife  to  a  somewhat  severer  test ; 
he  inscribes  her  tomb  thus : — "  Quintus  Tampius  Hermeros 
erected  this  to  his  most  beloved  wife,  Scribonia,  with  whom 
he  lived  eighteen  years,  without  a  quarrel;  for  regret  of  whom 
he  has  sworn  never  again  to  marry ^  All  Roman  husbands 
were  not,  however,  grateful,  as  the  following  example^  shows, 
and  with  it  we  must  leave  the  subject.  "To  the  divine 
Manes.  Marcus  Ulpius  Cerdo  has  erected  this  monument  to 
Claudia  Tycheius,  with  whom  he  lived  two  years,  nine  months^ 
three  days,  and  ten  hours.  On  the  day  of  her  death  I  gave 
most  sincere  thanks  to  gods  and  men!* 


1  OrelHus  4622.  «  OreUius  4626. 

2  Do.  4631.  «  Do.  4623. 
»  Do.  4652.  7  Do.  4636. 
^  Do.  4639. 
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The  only  other  class  of  inscribed  stones  to  which  reference 
will  now  be  made,  is  that  of  centurial  stones.  The  centurions 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  common  stone, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  their  century — company  or  troop, 
in  that  section  of  the  Wall  which  they  had  built.  The  letters 
are  usually  very  rudely  cut ;  sometimes  they  are  inclosed  in 
a  border,  as  in  the  annexed  example,  which,  was  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cilurnum,  and  is  now  at  Alnwick  Castle. 

0O[H0BS]  V 

>    {cetOmria)  CAEOXLi[i] 

PEOOVU 

The  fifth  cohort 

The  oentnry  of  Ceciliiis 

ProculuB. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  stone  is  entirely  unadorned, 
as  in  this  example,  which  along  with  the  former,  was  removed 


from  Walwick  Chesters  to  Alnwick  Castle.  The  letter  C, 
reversed  thus  q,  or  more  frequently  an  angular  mark  resem- 
bling the  letter  V,  laid  upon  its  side  thus  f> ,  is  the  sign 
usually  adopted  for  centuria,  century.  Two  centurial  stones 
are  shown  in  the  woodcut  introduced  in  page  159.  The 
upper  one,  that  of  Valerius  Maximus,  was  described,  a  century 
ago,  by  Horsley,  who  foimd  it  near  Haltwhistle-bum.  After- 
wards it  was  built  up  in  a  gable  of  the  Cawfield  farm-house, 
against  which  a  coal-shed  was  formed.     Here,  though  sadly 
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begrimed,  it  was  protected  from  further  injury,  until  rescued 
by  the  present  owner  of  the  farm,  and  safely  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Chesters. 

COINS,  AND    GOLD   AND   SILVSE   ARTICLES. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  inscribed  stones  found  on  the 
line  of  the  Wall,  the  student  of  history  will  reckon  the  coins 
which  the  spade  and  plough  of  the  husbandman  turn  up  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  mural  region.  In  a  rude  state  of 
society  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  residents  of  a  dis- 
trict are  almost  entirely  confined  to  an  interchange  of  the 
commodities  produced  by  each.  A  body  of  soldiery,  however, 
Uable  to  be  removed  from  place  to  place,  and  compelled  to 
expend  their  energies  in  unproductive  industry,  are  necessarily 
obUged  to  resort  to  the  use  of  money.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
stations  where  the  Roman  legions  lodged,  or  on  the  roads 
which  they  traversed,  that  the  imperial  coin  is  found.  These 
metallic  pieces,  bearing  the  insignia  of  Rome,  thus  become 
exceedingly  important  in  tracking  the  inarch  of  Roman  armies. 
As  works  of  art,  the  design  and  execution  of  many  of  them 
are  truly  admirable.  The  copper  coins  of  Hadrian  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  study.  The  custom  which  prevailed  during 
the  best  periods  of  the  empire,  of  rendering  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  market-place  the  means  of  commemorating 
the  leading  events  of  the  day,  gives  them  increased  value. 
Were  all  the  other  records  of  Roman  story  destroyed,  its  most 
stirring  incidents  might  be  recovered  by  a  carefrd  examinaticm 
of  the  coins  which  the  cabinets  of  the  antiquary  contain. 
Ample  use  has  afready  been  made  of  this  source  of  informa- 
tion in  the  first  Chapter  of  this  work.  Why  is  it  that  Britain 
neglects  this  means  of  rousing  the  spirit  of  her  people,  of 
communicating  information,  and  of  securing  an  almost  im- 
perishable memorial  of  her  mighty  acts  ?  Had  she  recorded 
upon  her  coinage  the  events  of  the  last  half-century,  she 
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would  have  transmitted  to  posterity  the  memory  of  a  series  of 
warlike  achievements  and  peaceful  triumphs  unparalleled  in 
extent  and  unequalled  in  gloiy.  As  it  is,  our  metallic  currency 
has  little  value  beyond  its  conunercial  worth,  and  generation 
after  generation  is  compelled  to  contemplate,  with  what  com- 
placency they  may,  the  same  lady  sitting  immoveably  upon 
the  same  enduring  rock,  and  the  same  mounted  knight 
making  his  interminable  attempt  to  slay  the  same  deatMess 
dragon.  The  immense  number  of  the  coins  found  upon  the 
line  of  the  Wall,  and  the  extension  of  the  series  from  the 
earliest  periods  down  to  the  time  of  Honorius,  prove  incon- 
testably  the  length  of  time  that  the  Romans  maintamed  their 
hold  of  this  isthmus.  The  accidental  loss  of  pieces  of  money 
will  not,  alone,  account  for  the  large  quantity  which  has  been 
found.  In  times  ofilanger  the  possessors  of  treasure  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  concealing  it  in  the  earth ;  the  secret 
of  their  having  done  so  must  often  have  perished  with  them. 
In  excavating  that  portion  of  the  station  of  Cilurnum  which 
was  opened  in  1843,  not  fewer  than  seventy  Roman  coins 
were  found.  In  1833,  near  the  west  gateway  of  Vindolana, 
three  hundred  small  brass  coins,  mostly  of  Constantius  and 
Mangentius,  were  found,  not  in  a  heap  or  vessel,  but  dispersed 
among  the  soil.  The  Rev.  John  Walton,  who,  about  a  century 
ago,  was  vicar  of  Corbridge,  made  a  considerable  collection  of 
Roman  coins,  by  purchasing  such  as  were  turned  up  in  the 
neighbouring  station  of  Corchester.  The  following  circum- 
stance is  related  concerning  him.  A  party  of  Jews  having 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  a  prussian-blue  manufactory, 
felt  disposed  to  enter  the  market  with  the  vicar.  Mr.  Walton, 
unwilling  to  compete  with  them  by  offering  a  larger  price, 
had  the  fields  where  the  coins  were  found,  strewed  with 
imitations  of  the  genuine  pieces.  These,  on  being  picked  up, 
were  freely  bought  by  the  Jews,  who,  soon  finding  the  trade 
a  losing  one,  abandoned  it  altogether. 

The  station,  notwithstanding  such  systematic  gleaning,  is 
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not  yet  deprived  of  its  treasures.  Not  long  ago,  a  rustic  eked 
out  a  livelihood  by  searching  for  its  coins,  and  disposing  c^ 
them  to  occasional  customers.  The  other  day  a  ploughboy, 
being  asked  if  he  had  found  any  lately,  produced  straightway 
from  his  pocket  not  less  than  thirty,  most  of  them  indeed 
highly  comkled. 

The  coinage  of  Rome  seems  to  have  continued  in  circulation 
in  the  north  of  England  for  a  very  short  time  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Roman  forces  from  Britain.  Saxon  money  is 
found  in  Northumberland,  of  a  date  coeval  with  the  arrivsJ  of 
that  people,  but  is  never  mingled  with  the  Roman  coinage. 
The  coins  of  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  never  accom* 
panied  by  those  of  their  successors.  Within  about  forty  years 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  circulation  of  the 
imperial  coinage  seems  to  have  ceased.  This  circumstance 
proves  incontestably  that  a  mighty  poUtical  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  the  interval.  The  present  appearance  of  the 
stations  corroborates  the  idea.  The  walls  have  been  forcibly 
thrown  down,  the  statues  and  other  objects  within  them 
purposely  mutilated,  and  the  whole  inclosure  rendered,  as  far 
as  possible,  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  even  the  principal  coins  that 
can   still  be  ascertained  to  have  been  j^ocured  from  the 

district  of  the  Wall,  would  be 
to  compose  a  treatise  upon 
numismatics.  It  will  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  brief  account  of  the 
hoard  which  was  discovered 


in  1837,  in  an  ancient  quarry 
near  Thomgrafton.  The  coins, 
sixty-five  in  number,  were  con- 
tained in  a  small  skiff-shaped 
receptacle,  with  a  circular 
handle.     The  vessel  represented  in  the  adjoining  woodcut  is 
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about  six  inches  long ;  the  lid  has  a  hinge  at  one  end,  and 
fastens  with  a  spring  at  the  other.  The  coins  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  possession  of  the  brother  of  the  quarryman  who 
discovered  them',  and  he  holds  thenj  with  such  tenacity,  that 
my  artist  was  refused  permission  to  see  even  the  case  which 
contained  them,  though  he  had  taken  a  journey  of  thirty 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  them.  Mr.  Fairless,  of 
Hexham,  was  more  fortunate,  and  obtained  leave  to  take  seal- 
ing-wax impressions  of  the  coins,  from  which  the  woodcuts 
have  been  prepared.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fairless  for  the 
description  of  the  coins,  which  he  took  from  the  pieces 
themselves. 

GOLD. 

06v,   TI.  CLAVD.  CAE8AB.  AVO.  QERM. 
P.M.  TBIB.POT.  P.P. 

Bev,   NERO  CLAVD.  GAE8.  DBV8V8. 
OEBH.  PRINC.  IWENT. 

O&V,   NERO  CAESAR  AVGV8TV8. 
Rev.    SALVS. 

06v.    IMP.  CAESAR  VESPA8IANVS  AVO. 

Hev,  A  Victory  holding  a  garland 
over  the  head  of  a  Roman 
soldier,  and  in  the  exergue, 

COS.   VIII. 

SILVER. 

1.    Obv,    IMP.    NERO   CAESAR   AVGVSTV8. 

Hev.  SALVS.    Device,  same  as  in  gold  above. 


2.  Obv,    IMP.  SER.  GALEA  CAESAR 
AVG. 

Rev,    DIVA  AVGVSTA. 
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3.    06v.   IMP.  8EB.  OALBA  CAESAR  AYG. 

Bev.  8.P.Q.B.  OB.  C.8.,  within 
a  wreath. 

4.  O&v.  SEE.  OALBA  AYO.     Eev.  Same  as  last. 

5.  Obv.    OTHO  CAESAB  AVO. 
Rev,   PONT.  MAX. 

6.  Obv,    IMP.  CAESAB  YESPASIANVS 
AVG. 

Rev.  IMP.  XIX.  A  basket  filled 
with  com  or  bread. 

7.    Obv,    CAES.   VESP.   AVG.    P.M.   COS.    III. 
Rev,   CONCOBDIA   AVOVSTI. 

^  ®»    ^>    1^*    ^^-    IMP.    CAESAB   VESPASIANVS    AVG. 

Rev,    PON.    MAX.   TB.P.    COS.    VI. 


/^iSj'\wv\         11.    Obv,    IMP.    CAES.   VESP.    AVO.    CEN8. 
Rev,    PONTIF.    MAXIM. 


12.  Obv,    DIW.   AVQVSTVS   VESPASIANVS. 

Rev.  No  inscription.     A  figure  standing. 

13.  Obv     IMP.   VESP,    AVO.   p.   M.    COS.   VIII. 

Rev,  VES  (figure)  ta. 
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14.  Obv.   IMP.    CAES.    VESPASIANYS   AVO. 

Rev,  COS.  ITER. — (figure) — tb.  pot. 

15.  Obv,  Same  as  last. 
Rev,  COS. — an  eagle  standing  on  dppus — vii 

16.  Obv,  Inscription  same  as  last. 
Rev,  Beversed  goats'  heads,  bearing  a  shield. 

17.  Obv,  Inscription  same  as  last. 

Rev,   cos.    ITEB.   TB.   POT. 

18.  Obv,  Inscription  same  as  last. 
Rev,  GENIVM — (figure) — p.b. 

19.  Obv.   IMP.   CASS.   DOMITIANVS 

AVG.   P.M. 

Rev,  TB.  POT.   II.   COS.  villi. 
DES.    X.    P.P. 

20.  21.  Obv,  Same  as  last. 

Rev,  IMP.  XXI.  COS.  XVI.  cens.  p.  p.p 

22.  23.   Obv,  CAESAB  avo.  domitianvs. 
Rev,  COS.  iiii.  Pegasus. 
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24.    (M.    CAES.  DOMIT.  AVO.  GERM. 
P.M.   T.R.P. 

iZrt?.   IMP.  Xmi.  COS.  XIII.  CEN8.  P. 
P.P 


26  Refp.  IMP.  XXII.  COS.  xvi.  cens.p.  p.p. 

^       26.    (Xn>,   IMP.   CAES.   D0MITIANT8   AVO.   P.    M. 

Rev.  TB.  POT.  II.  COS.  vim.  des.  xii. 

27  Obv,    CAES.  AVO.  DOMIT.  COS.  III. 
Bev.   PRINCEPS  IWBNTVT. 

28.  Obv.   IMP.  NERVA.  CAES.  AVO.  P.M. 
TR.P.  COS.  III.  P.R. 

Rev,   FORTVNA  P.R. 

29.  O^.  IMP.  CAES.  NERVA.  TRAIAN. 
AVO.  OERM. 

Rev.   PONT.  MAX.  TR.  POT.  COS.  II. 

80.    31.    Obv.    IMP.    CAES.    NEttVA.    TRAIAN.   AVO. 
Rev.   P.M.   TR.P.   COS.   VI.    P.P.    8.P.Q.R. 


2.    Obv.    IMP.   TRAIANO   AVO.    GEE. 
DAC.   P.   M.   TR.P. 

Rev.    COS.  V.  P.P.  S.P.Q.R.  OPTIMO 
PRINC. 
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33,  3'4,  35.  Rev.  cos.  v.  p.p.  s.p.q.b.  optimo  peinc. 


36.  Obv.   IMP.   TRAIANO  ATO.   OIR.  DAC.  P.M.  TB.P.  COS. 

V.  P.P. 

Bev.    S.P.Q.B.  OPTIMO  PBINCIPI. 

37.  Obv.  Same  as  last. 

Rev.    S.P.Q.B.  OPTIMO   PBINCIPI. 

Exergue,  fobt.  bed. 

38.  Samfe  as  before. 
Exergue,  pax. 


39.    Obv.   IMP.  TRAIANO   OPTIMO  AVG. 
GEB  DAC.  P.M.  TB.P. 

Rev.  COS  VI.  p.p.  S.P.Q.B. 


40.  Obv.     IMP.    CABS.    NEBVA    TBAIANO    OPTIMO    AYO. 

OEB.  DAO. 

Rev.     P.M.   TB.P.    COS.   VI.   P.P.    8.P.Q.B. 

41.  Obv.   IMP.  OAES.  KEBVA  TBAIAN.  AVO.  OEBM. 


42,  43.  Obv.    IMP.  CAES.  NEBVA  TBAIAN. 
AVG.  QEBM. 

Rev.   P.M.  TB.P.  COS.  II.  P.P. 
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44.  Same  as  40,  with  Exergue^  teo — vio. 


45.    Obf>,   IMP.  TBAIANO  AVO.  OBB.  DAC.  P.M.  TB.P. 

Bev.  coa.v.  p.p.  8.p.q.b.  optimo  peing. 
46.  The  same  as  last. 


47.  Same  as  last.   Seated  figure,  the  right  hand  extended, 
holding  a  Victory. 


48.    Obf>,  IMP.  GAESAB  TEAIAN.  HADEI- 
ANV8  AVG. 

Rev,   P.M.  TE.P.  COS.  UI. 


49.  Obv,  Same  as  last. 
Exergue,  pel.  p.  e.  (doubtful.) 

Rev.   P.M.  TE.P.  COS.  III. 

50.  Obv,   lUT,  CAESAE  TEAIAN.  HADEIAKVS  AVG. 
Rev.   P.M.  TE.P.  COS.  II. 

PIE — TAB,  in  the  field. 
51.  Obv.  Same  as  last. 

Rev.   P.M.  TE.P.  COS.  III. 
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This  coin  symbolizes  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  the  Boman  general, 
Scaurus,  and  the  Arabian  monarch, 
Aretas. 


The  history  of  these  coins  exhibits,  in  a  strong  light,  the 
influence  of  the  existing  laws  upon  Treasure  Trove. 

Thomas  Pattison  was  at  work,  August  9th,  1837,  with 
some  other  labourers,  when  the  vessel  containing  the  coins 
was  found  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock.  On  drawing  the  spring  bolt 
he  turned  out  the  treasure,  and  allowed  his  companions  to 
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help  themselves,  but  speedily  recollecting  himself,  persuaded 
them  to  give  him  the  coins  back  again,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
divide  them  more  fairly  afterwards.  The  news  of  the  dis- 
covery was  soon  widely  spread,  and  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  is  lord  of  the  barony  of  Wark,  within 
which  the  hill  of  Barcombe  is  situated,  claimed  die  treasure. 
They  were  the  more  anxious  to  establish  the  legel  rights  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  in  this  instance,  as  the  extensive  railway 
operations  of  the  period  rendered  it  probable  that  frequent 
cases  of  Treasure  Trove  might  occur.  The  justice  of  the 
demand  Pattison  could  not  understand,  and  he  resolved  to 
resist  it.  He  secreted  the  coins  in  a  wdl,  and  refused  to  let 
any  one  see  them.  Mr.  Fairless,  of  Hexham,  went  twice  to 
Thomgrafjon,  in  order  to  examine  them,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  do  so.  On  one  occasion,  however,  after  nightfall,  Pattison 
called  on  that  gentleman,  and  said  that  if  he  would  accom- 
pany him  to  the  inn,  he  would  show  him  what  he  had  long 
wanted  to  see.  Pattison,  locking  the  door,  produced  the 
vessel,  and  turned  out  the  coins  upon  the  table.  In  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Fairless  he  laughed  at  their  "  making  so  much 
work,"  and  threatening  him  about  "  the  bits  o'  button-tops," 
as  he  called  them.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  two  other 
Hexham  gentlemen  were  permitted  to  see  the  find,  who  were 
injudiciously  Uberal  to  the  man,  one  of  them  giving  so  much 
as  a  sovereign  for  his  civility  in  showing  him  the  coins. 
Pattison  now  began  to  think  that  he  had  got  something  better 
than  button-tops,  and  became  more  determined  than  ever  that 
his  treasure  should  not  be  forced  from  him.  In  order  to 
carry  out  his  resolution,  he  left  his  work  and  wandered  up 
and  down  the  country,  obtaining  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
exhibiting  the  coins  as  great  curiosities.  When  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alnwick  he  sought  an  interview  with  the 
late  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  first  commissioner  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  unfortunately  failed  in  coming  to  any 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  him.     The   matter  was  now 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fenwick,  the  steward  of  the 
barony  of  Wark,  whose  antiquarian  leanings  rendered  him 
anxious,  if  possible,  without  sacrificing  the  rights  of  his  chief, 
to  bring  the  matter  to  an  amicable  settlement,  but  his  efforts 
were  vain.  On  the  inquiry  of  damages  before  the  Sheriff  of 
Northumberland,  he  said,  "  that,  as  steward  of  the  barony,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  see  the  defendant,  but  without  effect.  He 
had,  however,  sent  a  message  to  him  by  the  person  with 
whom  he  lodged,  that  if  he  would  deliver  up  the  coins  to 
him  he  would  recommend  the  noble  Duke  to  give  him  a 
reward ;  ^  he,  however,  labouring  under  bad  advice,  had  set 
all  law  at  defiance,  and  his  Grace  was  driven  to  the  necessity 
either  of  abandoning  the  rights  of  the  barony,  or  pursuing 
the  steps  which  he  had  taken." 

Pattison  now  fled  into  Wales,  where  he  was  not  long  after- 
wards discovered  and  sent  to  prison,  for  the  damages  and  costs 
of  the  action.  He  remained  in  gaol  some  time,  and  was  ulti- 
mately discharged  under  the  provisions  of  one  of  those  very 
doubtful  Acts  made  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  without 
his  being  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  Treasure  Trove,  of  which 
he  still  continued  illegally  possessed.  When  discharged  from 
the  prison,  he  held  the  treasure  as  obstinately  as  ever,  but 
shortly  afterwards  died  at  the  house  of  his  brother,  to  whom 
he  gave  it,  as  some  compensation  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  which  he  had  been  put  during  his  last  illness.  Poor 
fellow  I  he  had  not  one  day's  peace  after  finding  the  coins. 
His  conduct  cannot  be  defended;  but  did  not  the  law  of 
Treasure  Trove  produce  in  him  its  natural  results — an  exag- 
gerated view  of  the  mercantile  value  of  the  find,  and  the  stirring 
up  of  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  enactments,  the  justice  of  which 
he  could  not  recogmseP  So  long  as  the  law  is  regarded  as 
oppressive,  society,  as  well  as  archaeology,  suffers.    DiflBculties 


*  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  he  taken  this  adyioe  he  would  have  received  more  than 
the  mercantile  value  of  the  coins.  "^ 
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always  occnr  in  makmg  alterations  in  the  rights  of  properly. 
These,  which  spring  out  of  this  case,  have  been  well  put  by 
Mr.  Fenwick,  in  his  Tract  on  Treasure  Trove*^  "  Would 
parliament  award  compensation  to  the  grantee  of  the  crown 
for  stripping  him  of  Us  right  ?  From  what  source,  general 
or  local,  should  such  compensation  spring?  And  is  the 
fortunate  disooverer  to  have,  in  his  own  discretion,  the  treasure 
found,  with  full  power  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  consign 
to  the  melting-pot,  or  to  retain  in  his  own  uncontrolled  pos- 
session ?  and  by  what  means  is  his  reconq)ense  to  be  ascer- 
tained P  and  by  whom  is  it  to  be  .discharged?"  If  these 
questions  are  met  by  the  legislature  in  the  spirit  of  the 
learned  lawyer  who  puts  them,  an  equitable  solution  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  will  speedily  be  found.  There  is  no 
reason  why  in  Scotland  an  immediate  change  of  the  law 
should  not  take  place ;  for  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
ihe  right  of  Treasure  Trove  is  altogether  vested  in  the  crown, 
and  not  in  any  grantee. 

Curiously  enough,  the  present  possessor  of  the  Thomgrafton 
coins  holds  them  as  tenaciously  as  his  brother.  It  is  under- 
stood that  veiy  liberal  oflFers  have  been  made  him  on  behalf 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland,  but  they  do  not 
come  up  to  his  notions  of  their  value. 

As  has  before  been  observed,  the  camps  on  the  Roman 
Wall  were  fitted  for  the  requirements  of  actual  warfare,  rather 
than  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life.  Hence  we  cannot 
expect  that  articles  of  taste  and  luxury  should  occur  in  the 
north  of  England  so  frequently  as  in  the  south.  Vessels, 
composed  of  the  precious  i^etals  and  of  elaborate  workman- 
ship, are  rare ;  some  have,  however,  been  found. 

The  Corbridge  Lanx,  a  piece  of  plate  weighing  148  ounces, 
discovered  in  1735,  near  the  station  of  Corstopitum,  has 

1  Treamire  Trore  in  KarthnmberiancL    One  of  a  Beriei  of  Traoti  emitted  hj  the 
Typographical  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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already  been  described.  Two  other  pieces  of  antique  plate 
were  afterwards  found  in  the  same  place ;  one  of  them  was 
sold  to  a  gentleman  in  Cumberland,  the  other,  to  a  goldsmith 
in  Newcastle,  who  thinking  it  damaged  melted  it  down.^ 

Another  important  discovery  took  place  in  the  year  1745. 
Some  labourers,  employed  in  making  a  hedge  to  the  lane,  since 
called  Silver  Lane,  about  half  a  mile  north  from  Capheaton, 
found  several  Roman  coins,  and  a  service  of  Roman  plate, 
consisting  of  various  vessels  of  silver.  They  secreted  and  sold 
all  the  coins ;  and  after  breaking  the  bottoms  out  of  some  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  handles  and  ornaments  off  others,  disposed 
of  them  also,  excepting  the  following,  which  they  presented  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  which  were  by  him,  eventually, 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

1.  A  silver  dish  weighing  twenty-six  ounces. 

2.  The  bottoms  of  three  others ;  one  weighing  a  little  more  than  a  pound 
and  the  others,  half  a  pound. 

3.  The  handle  of  a  dish,  a  sort  of  caporalle,  enriched  with  sculptures  in 
veiy  high  relief,  and  of  the  finest  period  of  Grecian  art.  The  ornaments  and 
figures  have  all  been  wrought  separately,  and  afterwards  set  as  gems  in  the 
handle. 

4.  Another  handle  elaborately  carred,  but  in  lower  relief  than  the  former ; 
the  figures  are  all  worked  out  of  the  general  mass,  not  let  in  separately. 

5.  A  handle  ornamented  with  a  head  of  Bacchus  and  other  figures. 

6.  The  middle  part  of  a  handle  decorated  with  male  and  female  figui^,  but 
in  a  mutilated  state. 

7.  A  figure  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus  wrestling.^ 

Another  collection  of  articles,  composed  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  of  superior  workmanship,  was  discovered,  as  is 
supposed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pons  ^Elii,  about  the  year  1812. 
In  consequence  of  the  unhappy  influence  of  the  law  of  Treasure 
Trove,  a  portion  of  this  find  has  never  seen  the  light,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  mystery  hangs  about  the  remainder. 


'  Letter  firom  Mr.  Ofty,  in  Hutbhinson's  Northumbeilaad. 
'  See  Hodgson's  Northumberland,  n,  i,  228. 
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Hodgson  says  of  them — 

*'  The  silver  plate  and  other  curiosities  which  were  sold  in  Newcastle,  in 
1812,  were  discovered  somewhere  in  the  county,  to  the  nortii-east  of 
Backworth.  The  person  who  disposed  of  them  said  he  found  than  with 
many  other  curiosities — one  especially  he  described  as  of  strong  leather^  with 
some  legend  or  mythological  story  upon  it  of  a  person  escaping  from  a 
window — and  these  he  promised  to  bring  into  Newcastle  in  a  few  days'  time ; 
but  an  account  of  the  discovery  having  in  the  meantime  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  and  strict  inquiries  issued  respecting  the  spot  were  it  was  made, 
fear  that  the  articles  might  be  claimed  as  treasure  trove  has  hitherto  induced 
the  parties  concerned  in  the  matter  to  hide  everything  respecting  it  in  the 
deepest  secrecy."^ 

Backworth  is  a  village  about  five  miles  north-east  of 
Newcastle.  Those  of  its  present  inhabitants  who  are  best  able 
to  give  information  upon  the  subject  know  nothing  of  any  find 
that  took  place  here  at  the  period  specified ;  probably  that 
name  was  assumed  as  a  blind.  The  articles  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  Watson,  a  silversmith,  of  Newcastle,  of  a  person  having 
the  aspect  of  a  countryman.  Unfortunately,  the  silversmith 
had  parted  with  some  of  them  before  they  were  seen  by 
Mr.  Brumell,  who  immediately  purchased  all  that  remained. 
They  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  form  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Hawkins,  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.^ 

"  The  find  consisted  of  an  elegant  silver  vessel  resembling  a  saucepan,  with 
the  objects  contained  in  it,  and  a  small  silver  dish.  In  the  vessel  were  found 
five  gold  rings ;  one  silver  ring ;  two  gold  chains,  with  ornaments  attached 
to  them ;  a  gold  bracelet ;  a  pair  of  large  silver-gilt  fibulse ;  three  silver 
spoons,  two  oval  and  one  circular ;  and  about  280  Boman  denarii ;  and  two 
large  brass  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius." 

The  silver  vessel  which  contained  the  smaller  articles  is 
shown  on  the  opposite  page.     It  is  4f  inches  in  diameter,  and 


'  Hodg8on*B  Northumberland,  m,  ii,  440. 

*  Bj  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  the  cuts  hy  which  that 
paper  is  illustrated  are  here  introduced. 
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3^  inches  high.      The  handle,  which  is  4f  inches  long,  is 
elegantly  decorated  with  flowers  and  foUage.     It  bears  an 


inscription  mate.  fab.  dvbit,  the  letters  of  which  consist  of 
inlaid  gold.     This  inscription  has  been  read  mateibus  fabius 
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DUBITATU8,  and  may  mean  that  Eabius  Dabitatus  had  dedi- 
cated die  vessel  to  the  Deae  Matres.  Of  the  gold  rings,  three 
are  here  drawn  of  the  original  size.     One  of  them  bears  the 


inscription  matbym  cocoae  ;  it  seems  to  have  some  reference 
to  the  Deae  Matres,  but  its  exact  meaning  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Another  is  set  with  an  oval  stone,  on  which,  what 
appears  to  be,  two  heads  of  com  are  rudely  engraved.  Two 
gold  chains  were  found,  respectively  2  ft.  4  in.  and  2  ft.  8  in. 


long.      One  of  them  is  here  shown.    Another  gold  chain, 
probably  an  armlet,  about  7  inches  long,  and  having  a  wheel- 
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like  ornament  resembling  the  others,  belongs  to  this  collection, 
and  is  represented  in  the  woodcut.     Two  fibulae  of  silver. 


precisely  alike,  and  of  the  form  and  size  shown  in  the  cut, 
were  among  the  articles  discovered.      It  has  been  noticed 


that  fibulae  have  not  imfrequently  been  found  in  pairs.    Two 
of  the  spoons,  which  are  of  silver,  have  an  oval  bowl,  and  are 
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of  the  same  size  and  pattern,  the  third  has  a  circular  bowl. 
The  woodcuts  are  of  the  size  of  the  originals;   they  have 


probably  been  used  for  lifting  frankincense  or  precious  ointment. 
The  coins  are  all  of  an  early  date,  the  latest  of  them  being  struck 
in  the  second  consulate  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  corresponds 
to  the  year  139  of  our  era.  It  may  be  reasonably  concluded 
therefore  that  these  articles  were  deposited  during  the  lifetime 
of  that  emperor,  or  at  least  before  the  coins  of  his  successor 
came  into  general  circulation  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hawkins 
is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  articles  in  this  find  were 
connected  with  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Deae  Matres.^ 

Although  the  number  of  articles  of  gold  and  silver  and  of 
delicate  workmanship  which  have  been  found  on  the  line  of 
the  Wall,  or  to  the  north  of  it,  has  not  been  great,  those 
which  have  been  discovered  show  that  the  Romans  felt  them- 
selves to  be  sufl&ciently  secure,  and  sufficiently  at  their  ease  to 
indulge  in  the  occasional  purchase  of  such  luxuries. 


MINERALS   AND    METALS. 

In  nearly  all  the  stations  of  the  line  the  ashes  of  mineral 
fuel  have  been  found ;  in  some  a  store  of  unconsumed  coal 

>  The  reader  if  referred  for  further  information  respecting  this  find,  to  Mr.  Hawkins's 
paper  in  the  Archsological  Journal,  toL  yiii,  p.  35. 
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has  been  met  with,  which,  though  intended  to  give  warmth  to 
the  primeval  occupants  of  the  isthmus,  has  been  burnt  in  the 
grates  of  the  modem  English.  In  several  places  the  source 
whence  the  mineral  was  procured  can  be  pointed  out ;  but 
the  most  extensive  workings  that  I  have  heard  of,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grindon  Lake,  near  Sewingshields.  Not 
long  ago  a  shaft  was  sunk,  with  a  view  of  procuring  the  coal 
which  was  supposed  to  be  below  the  surface ;  the  projector 
soon  found  that  although  coal  had  been  there,  it  was  all 
removed.  The  ancient  workings  stretched  beneath  the  bed 
of  the  lake. 

In  Allendale  and  Alston  Moor  numerous  masses  of  ancient 
scoriae  have  been  found,  which  must  have  resulted  from  the 
reduction  of  lead  from  its  ore.  In  the  station  of  Corchester 
portions  of  lead  pipe  have  been  found ;  it  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  has  been  formed  by  bending  round  a 
flat  strip  of  the  metal  and  soldering  the  joint. 

Iron  has  been  produced  in  large  quantities.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Habitancum  masses  of  uron  slag  have  been 
foimd.  It  is  heavier  than  what  proceeds  from  modem 
furnaces,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  imperfect  reduction 
of  the  ore.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanchester  the  process 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  very  extensively.  On  the 
division  of  the  common,  two  large  heaps  were  removed,  the 
one  containing  about  four  hundred  cartloads  of  dross,  the 
other  six  hundred.  It  was  used  in  the  constmction  of  some 
new  roads  which  were  then  formed,  a  purpose  for  which 
it  was  admirably  adapted.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
of  these  heaps  of  scoriae,  the  iron  tongs  represented  in 
Plate  XVII,  fig.  8,  so  much  resembling  those  at  present  used 
by  blacksmiths,  was  ploughed  up.  During  the  operation  of 
bringing  this  common  into  cultivation,  the  method  adopted 
by  the  Romans  of  producing  the  blast  necessary  to  smelt  the 
metal  was  made  apparent.  Two  tunnels  had  been  formed  in 
the  side  of  a  hiU;   they  were  wide  at  one   extremity,  but 
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tapered  off  to  a  narrow  bore  at  the  other,  where  they  met  in 
a  point.  The  mouths  of  the  channels  opened  towards  the 
west,  from  which  quarter  a  prevalent  wind  blows  in  this 
valley,  and  sometimes  with  great  violence.  The  blast  received 
by  them  would,  when  the  wind  was  high,  be  poured  with 
considerable  force  and  effect  upon  the  smelting  furnaces  at 
the  extremity  of  the  tunnds. 

lEON  AND  BRONZE  IMPLEMENTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  iron  to  oxidize,  several 
weapons  made  of  this  material,  and  used  by  the  Romans, 
have  come  down  to  our  day.  Their  general  character  and 
form  can  be  better  learnt  from  an  inspection  of  the  drawings 
which  depict  them  than  by  verbal  description.  On  Plate  X 
are  shown  two  spear  or  javelin  heads,  and  on  Plate  XVII  the 
iron  points  of  some  arrows.     The  spear-head,  which  is  here 


introduced,  was  found  in  the  well  in  the  station  of  Magna, 
Carvoran,  at  a  depth  of  36  feet.  It  is  of  iron,  and  is  nearly 
2ft.  long ;  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  it  is  Roman. 

Vessels  of  cast-metal,  fitted  for  domestic  use,  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.  On  Plate  XVII,  fig.  2,  is  a  specimen  of  a 
pot  or  boiler,  closely  resembling  those  in  modem  use ;  it  was 
found  in  cutting  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  near 
Haydon  Bridge. 

Bronze  vessels  are  occasionally  found.  The  utensils  de- 
picted on  Plate  XVI  are  of  this  metal.  Fig.  1  is  a  pan, 
evidently  intended  for  culinary  purposes.  The  use  of  the 
other  vessel  (fig,  2),  so  nearly  resembling  a  modem  coffee-pot, 
is  not  so  apparent,  though  several  of  this  form  have  been 
found  in  the  Roman  stations  in  the  north  of  England.  Is  it  a 
decanter — a  sort  of  wine  flagon  ?     Both  of  these  vessels  were 
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« 

fouiid  near  the  line  of  the  Wall,  but  at  what  point  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn. 

Near  to  Whitfield  were  recently  found  three  camp-kettles, 
of  peculiar  make,  which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  They  are  formed  of  bronze,  but  of 
exceedingly  thin  metal ;  they  have  evidently  seen  much 
service,  and  are  patched  in  several  places.  Owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  metal  they  would  very  readily  feel  the  fire. 
In  Italy,  where,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  a  fire  is  only 
lighted  when  indispensable,  similar  vessels  are  still  in  use. 
These  three  vessels  vary  in  size,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
placed  one  within  the  other.  The  smallest  of  tKem  is  shown 
on  Plate  XVII,  fig.  3.  The  strainer  (fig.  1),  also  of  bronze, 
and  very  finely  and  tastefiilly  perforated,  was  found  with 
them. 

The  boss  of  a  shield,  having  something  of  the  appearance 
of  the  head  of  a  snake  (Plate  VIII,  fig.  2),  is  also  of  bronze. 
It  is  preserved  at  Chesters. 

Fibulae  or  clasps,  for  fastening  the  loose  robes  worn  by  the 
Romans,  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  ordinary  occurrence; 
a  silver  one,  but  without  the  tongue,  is  shown  in  p.  431. 
The  one  represented,  of  the  full  size  (Plate  XIV,  fig.  2),  was 
found  at  Carvoran.  It  is  of  bronze,  and  is  of  a  form  of  which 
there  are  many  examples.  The  tongue  of  this  is  also  wanting, 
but  the  spiral  spring  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  the  groove 
which  caught  it,  are  distinctly  observable.  Several  others  are 
introduced  in  the  plate  of  "Bronze  Articles,  Birdoswald," 
p.  251.  The  one  marked  No.  2  has  a  decidedly  Saxon  aspect  ; 
3  and  4  are  as  decidedly  Roman ;  the  small  circular  brooch 
is  of  a  type  that  is  met  with  in  every  age.  The  small  pair  of 
bronze  shears  or  scissors,  which  are  shown  of  their  full  size, 
(Plate  XIV,  fig.  1),  were  found  at  Carvoran. 

In  tinning  over  the  soil  of  a  Roman  station,  small  bronze 
images  are  often  found.  They  were  probably  figures  of  the 
household  gods  of  the  Romans,  the  lareB  and  penates.     One 
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found  at  Burgh  has  been  given  with  the  account  of  that 
station,  p.  277.  Another  is  here  shown,  of  the  full  size.  It 
was  discovered  at  Benwell,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
grotesque  form  of  the  shield,  which  exhibits  a  face  of  Silenus. 


These  household  gods  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
welfare  of  a  family.  They  were  propitiated  when  a  person 
entered  a  house,  and  small  offerings  of  frankincense,  or  food, 
or  wine,  were  made  to  them  at  the  beginning  and  conclusion 
of  a  meal.  Juvenal  refers  to  their  diminutive  size,  in  the 
following  lines : — 

"  O  parvi  nostrique  lares,  quos  thure  minuto, 
Aut  farre,  et  tenui  soleo  exorare  corona." 

8ai.  ix,  137. 

EARTHENWARE   AND    MISCELLANEOUS    ARTICLES. 

Few  subjects  possess  more  interest  than  the  Pottery  of  the 
Romans.  Whether  we  regard  the  shape  of  the  vessels,  the 
beauty  of  their  ornaments,  or  the  excellence  of  the  material 
of  which  they  are  composed,  they  are  worthy  of  our  admira- 
tion.   Fortunately  for  the  present  writer,  so  much  has  recently 
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been  published  upon  the  subject,  as  to  justify  him  in  dismiss- 
ing it  with  a  brief  notice. 

Among  the  earthenware  vessels  found  in  the  mural  region 
are  some  of  coarse  structure,  such  as  amphora,  mortaria,  pans 
for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  some  which  have  probably 
been  intended  for  exposure  to  the  fire.  The  amphorae  are 
large  narrow-necked  vessels,  capable  of  containing  several 
gallons,  and  formed  of  red  clay.  In  general,  they  have  been 
furnished  with  two  handles,  on  one  of  which  the  maker's 
name  is  not  unfrequently  stamped.  They  were  used  for  hold- 
ing wine.  The  head  and  neck  of  one  are  shown  in  the  plate 
of  "  Roman  Pottery,  Birdoswald,''  p.  251.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  having  been  found  on  the  line  of  the  Wall,  in  a  state 
at  all  approaching  to  completeness. 

The  mortars  are  strong  shallow  vessels,  provided  with  a  lip 
for  the  convenience  of  pouring.  An  example  is  given  (fig.  2) 
in  the  plate  just  referred  to.  They  are  formed  of  clay, 
resembling  fire-brick  in  colour.  On  their  inner  surface  are 
frequently  imbedded  angular  fragments  of  quartz,  chert,  or 
iron  scoriae.  By  this  contrivance  the  bruising  of  parched 
com  or  other  articles  would  be  more  easily  eflTected. 

Various  vessels  of  common  earthenware,  such  as  would  be 
required  in  every  household  for  holding  water,  grain,  and 
kindred  substances,  are  discovered,  occasionally  nearly  perfect. 
At  Nether  Hall  some  very  fine  ones  are  preserved,  which 
were  found  in  the  neighbouring  station ;  one  is  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  six  deep.  Another,  of  globular  form, 
is  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  nine  in  depth. 

Besides  these,  fragments  of  thick  vessels  are  frequently 
met  with,  which  are  of  a  porous  nature,  and  hence  well 
adapted  to  withstand  the  sudden  application  of  heat.  In 
these,  when  placed  upon  the  fire,  we  may  readily  conceive 
that  food  was  baked  or  stewed. 

Other  vessels,  for  the  most  part  of  smaller  size,  more 
elegant  shape,  and  composed  of  finer  materials,  are  of  common 
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occurrence.  Some  are  nearly  black,  others  gray  or  slate- 
coloured  ;  these  are  quite  plain  and  unembossed.  A  species 
of  yellow  earthenware  is  found,  tinted  with  a  brown  pigment, 
by  the  partial  removal  of  which,  a  sort  of  pattern  is  given  to 
it.  Another  dark-coloured  kind  is  ornamented  by  scrolls  and 
other  forms  in  relief;  these  decorations  have  evidently  been 
attached  to  the  vessel  after  it  has  received  its  general  fonn  on 
the  wheel.  Fig.3,in  theplateof  "Pottery,Birdoswald"(p.261), 
is  an  example  of  this  kind.  All  these  are  probably  of  British 
manufacture.  Many  of  the  potteries,  in  which  several  of  the 
kinds  were  fabricated,  have  been  cleaily  ascertained.  The 
slate-coloured  and  gray  kinds  owe  their  peculiar  hue  to  the 
action  of  what  has  been  called  the  smother  kiln.  During 
the  process  of  baking  the  vessels,  the  vent  of  the  furnace  has 
been  closed,  so  as  to  fill  the  kiln  with  smoke.  The  uncon- 
sumed  carbon  not  only  communicated  its  own  hue  to  the 
objects  exposed  to  it,  but  prevented  the  iron,  which  usually 
forms  the  colouring  matter  of  clay,  from  being  converted  into 
the  peroxide,  which  is  of  a  brick-red  colour.* 

The  finest  species  of  earthenware  found  in  B>oman  camps, 
is  that  called  Samian.  It  is  of  a  bright  coral-red  colour.  It 
can  at  once  be  detected  by  its  glaze,  which  has  not  yet,  in 
modem  times,  been  successfully  imitated.  Some  vessels  are 
quite  plain,  but  others  are  very  tastefully  embossed.  At  York, 
and  very  recently  at  High  Rochester,  specimens  of  Samian  ware 
have  been  foimd,  which  have  been  cut  on  the  wheel  before  being 
glazed,  and  presenting  patterns  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
cut-glass  bowls  of  the  present  day.  Plates  IX  and  XV  furnish 
specimens  of  the  more  ornamental  kind.  The  large  fragment, 
engraved  Plate  XV,  fig.  1,  was  found  in  sinking  the  shaft  of 
the  famous  Wallsend  pit.  The  example  given  (fig.  4)  in  the 
plate  of  "Pottery,  Birdoswald,"  is  remarkable  for  having  some 
raised  letters  upon  it.     Almost  all  vessels  of  this  ware  have 


'  See  Remain!  of  Roman  Art  in  Cirencester,  p.  78. 
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the  name  of  the  potter  stamped  in  a  label,  usually  at  the 
bottom,  in  the  inside,  but  sometimes,  especially  on  the  em* 
bossed  bowls,  on  the  outside.  The  name  is  given  in  the 
nominative,  with  fecit  or  f  iox  fecit,  or,  in  the  genitive,  with 
o,  or  OF,  or  m,  for  officina  or  manu  ;  thus,  in  the  examples  ap- 
pended, which  are  taken  from  pottery  found  at  Chester-le- 
•  Street,  we  have  genavs   feci[t]   capelliv[8]  r[ECiT]   and 


/L^-  ^ 

^  ^ 


MvxTVLLi[vs]  m[anv].  No  pottcrics  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  species  of  ware  have  been  found  in  Britain ;  and  as  the 
makers'  marks,  and  the  patterns  of  the  embossed  varieties 
correspond  with  those  found  on  the  continent,  it  is  conceived 
to  be  of  foreign  origin.  Gaul  and  Spain  have  been  pointed 
out  as  the  countries  from  which  the  specimens  exhumed  in 
Britain  were  probably  procured.  The  vast  quantity  of  fttig- 
ments  of  Samian  ware  mingled  with  the  rubbish  of  some  of 
the  stations  is  truly  remarkable;  and  not  less  worthy  of 
observation  is  the  fact,  that  not  only  has  the  clay  of  which  the 
broken  vessels  are  composed,  undergone  no  deterioration  by 
being  buried  for  centuries  in  the  damp  earth,  but  even  the 
glaze  is,  to  all  appearance,  uninjured.  That  even  the  plainer 
kinds  of  Samian  ware  have  been  accounted  valuable  by  their 
owners,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  marks  and 
names,  by  which  they  might  be  identified,  have  in  numerous 
instances  been  scratched  upon  them.  In  Plate  VII,  figs.  9 
and  11,  are  two  examples  of  tiiis  kind,  found  at  Cilurnum. 
and  stiU  preserved  there.  In  some  cases  where  a  vessel  has 
been  fractured,  it  has  been  joined  by  clasps  of  lead.  Fig.  1, 
Plate  VIII,  is  an  example  of  this,  also  found  at  Cilurnum. 
The  process  of  boring  the  holes  to  receive  the  lead  must  have 
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been  one  of  some  labour,  and  would  not  have  been  und^iaken 
unless  the  vessel  had  been  accounted  valuable. 

An  imitation  of  the  Samian  ware  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  Britain  during  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  period.  It 
is  not  equal  to  the  original  in  colour,  texture,  or  design. 
Fig.  2,  Plate  IX,  differs  in  appearance  firom  true  Samian — ^it 
may  be  an  imitation. 

The  lamp  shown  on  Plate  XIV,  fig.  4,  is  of  red  earthenware, 
covered  with  a  black  pigment ;  it  proves  the  vast  amount  of 
skill  and  taste  which  the  Romans  lavished  even  upon  articles 
of  minor  importance. 

Of  constant  occurrence  in  the  stations  of  the  Wall  are 
small  circular  pieces  of  earthenware,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre. 
They  vary  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Most  frequently  they  have  been  formed  out  of  a  broken 
fragment  of  Samian  ware.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  imper- 
fectly burnt  clay,  and  occasionally  other  materials  altogether 
have  been  employed,  such  as  amber  or  jet. 
Examples,  of  the  ftdl  size,  are  given  in 
Plate  XL  The  object  of  them  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  used  in  a  game,  others  think 
that  they  have  been  employed  as  tallies ; 
another  theory  is,  that  they  were  appended 
to  the  distaff,  to  give  it  weight;  perhaps 
this  view  is  the  most  correct,  as  the  following 
circumstance  will  help  to  show.  Amongst 
a  number  of  articles  sent  to  me  from  the 
shores  of  the  newly-discovered  lake  Gnami, 
in  the  interior  of  southern  Africa,  was  the 
distaff,  which  is  represented  in  the  margin. 
The  disc  attached  to  the  spindle  is  a  piece 
of  hard,  well-baked  earthenware,  and,  like  the  Roman  specimens, 
it  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  circular  form  by  grind- 
ing.  The  native  cotton  yam  was  attached  to  it  in  the  manner 
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shown  in  the  woodcut.  The  resemblance  between  the  modem 
and  ancient  specimens  seems  to  indicate  a  similarity  of 
purpose. 

Shall  we  enumerate  smoking-pipes,  such  as  those  shown  in 
the  cut,  among  the  articles  belonging  to  the  Roman  period  ? 
Some  of  them  indeed  have  a  me- 
diaeval aspect ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
being  frequently  found  in  Roman 
stations,  along  with  pottery  and 
other  remains,  imdoubtedly  Roman, 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
specimens  in  the  cut  are  one  half 
the  size  of  the  originals ;  the  larger 
of  them  is  from  the  Roman  station 
at  Pierse  Bridge ;  the  smaller  from  the  north  of  Northumber- 
land. Some  have  been  recently  found  at  Bbemenium,  and  a 
considerable  number  were  last  summer  (1852)  turned  up 
during  the  excavations  which  laid  bare,  for  a  very  brief  space, 
the  noble  remnant  of  the  wall  of  Roman  London,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tower.  They  are  known  in  the  north  of 
England  by  the  name  of  Fairy  pipes.  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  in 
his  Archeology  of  Scotlandy  thus  speaks  of  them : — 

"  Another  class  of  relics  found  in  considerable  numbers  at  North  Berwick, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  districts,  are  small  tobacco-pipes,  popularly  known 
in  Scotland  by  the  names  of  Celtic  or  Elfin  Pipes^  and  in  Ireland,  where  they 
are  even  more  abundant,  as  Danes*  Pipes.  To  what  period  these  curious  relics 
belong  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  The  popular  names  attached  to  them 
manifestly  point  to  an  era  long  prior  to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the 
Maiden  Queen,  or  of  the  royal  author  of  '  A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,'  and 
the  objects  along  with  which  they  have  been  discovered,  would  also  seem 
occasionally  to  lead  to  similar  conclusions,  in  which  case  we  shall  be  forced 
to  assume  that  the  American  weed  was  only  introduced  as  a  superior  sub- 
stitute for  older  narcotics.  Hemp  may,  in  all  probability,  have  formed  one  of 
these ;  it  is  still  largely  used  in  the  East  for  this  purpose." 

Harris,  in  his  Wild  Sports  of  Southern  Africa,  represents 
the  natives  as  greatly  delighting  in  the  smoking  of  dacca,  or 
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the  narcotic  wild  hemp.  It  is  one  of  the  infinnities  of  human 
nature  to  delight  in  stimulants;  we  cannot  therefore  be 
surprised  if  so  simple  a  method  of  applying  them  was  very 
early  and  very  generally  introduced.  The  small  size  of  the 
bowl  of  the  Fairy  pipes  renders  it  probable  that  a  substance 
more  potent  than  tobacco  was  used  in  them. 

As  has  already  been  observed  (p.  826),  the  remains  of 
sandals  and  shoes  are  frequently  found  in  the  forts  of  the 
WaD,  and  their  vicinity.  A  considerable  number  have  just 
been  discovered  (Sept.  1852),  at  a  depth  of  nearly  seven  feet, 
in  the  station  of  Bremenium.  They  consist  of  the  true 
sandal,  and  what  may  be  called  the  transition  shoe.  The 
sandal  is  altogether  destitute  of  "  upper  leathers,"  excepting 
a  small  peak-shaped  piece  at  the  heel,  to  keep  it  steady  on  the 
foot ;  loops,  for  the  insertion  of  the  thong,  are  attached  to  the 
instep  and  toe.     The  remains  of  Roman  caliga,  which  are 


met  with  in  the  stations  on  the  Wall,  are  however  more 
frequently  of  the  form  shown  in  the  cut,  which  represents  a 
nearly  perfect  specimen  found  in  the  moss  near  Port  Carlisle, 
at  a  depth  of  eight  feet.^  It  exhibits  a  sandal,  in  which  the 
loops  for  the  thong  have  expanded  into  a  tolerably  complete 
"  upper  leather."  Both  sandals  and  shoes  are  characterised 
by  the  number  and  size  of  the  nails  in  the  sole ;  these  are 
frequently  arranged  in  tasteful  lines.  The  shoes  have  no  heel ; 
the  soles  are  double,  and  the  upper  leathers  have  been  attached 
to  them  by  being  caught  between  the  upper  and  under  por- 

*  Thia  ehoe  has  found  a  temporary  lodgement  in  the  Mupeum  of  Mr.  Meyer,  Lirerpool, 
from  whoBo  Catalogue  the  cut  is  copied. 
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tions  of  the  sole  before  they  have  been  nailed  together.  No 
sewing  is  used,  excepting  to  unite  the  upper  leathers  in  the 
front  part  of  the  foot,  and  this  is  done  by  a  thin  strip  of 
leather,  not  with  thread. 

Millstones  are  among  the  most  frequent  of  the  discoveries 
made  in  our  Roman  stations.  Some,  found  at  Cilurnum,  are 
shown  in  Plate  XIII,  fig.  4.  They  closely  resemble  the 
querns  which  were  used  in  Scotland  and  the  rural  districts  of 
Northumberland,  within  a  recent  period.  Many  of  the  stones 
consist  of  the  millstone  grit,  basalt,  or  granite  of  the  district ; 
others  are  formed  of  a  species  of  lava  which  has  been  pro- 
cured from  the  quarries  of  Andemach,  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
The  advantage  of  these  foreign  stones  is,  that,  though  hard, 
they  are  porouS,  and,  as  they  wear  away,  still  present  a  con- 
tinuity of  sharp  edges  to  the  action  of  the  grain. 

The  process  of  grinding  the  com  by  handmills  must  have 
been  a  most  tedious  one.  Probably  a  large  proportion  of  the 
grain  consumed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Barrier  was  simply 
boiled,  after  being  slightly  bruised  in  mortars. 

Amongst  the  minor  antiquities  found  in  the  stations  of  the 
Wall,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  atilusy  or  writing 
implement,  of  the  Romans.  It  consists  of  a  thin  rod  of  bone 
or  metal,  pointed  at  one  extremity  but  flattened  at  the  other. 
The  sharp  end  was  used  to  trace  upon  tablets  coated  with  wax 
the  requisite  intelligence ;  with  -the  other  an  occasional  error 
was  obliterated  by  again  smoothing  over  the  surface. 

An  example  of  the  finger  key  has  lately  been  found  at 
BoRcovicus.  It  is  a  key  with  a  very  short  handle,  having 
the  ring  bent  at  right  angles  to  it,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  being 
worn  on  the  hand. 

The  ladies  of  the  Roman  prefects  were  not  destitute  of 
articles  for  the  toilet.  Pms  of  bone,  suitable  for  adjusting 
their  dress  or  binding  their  long  hair  into  elegant  knots,  are  of 
common  occurrence.  A  comb  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  having 
a  double  set  of  teeth  set  vis-a-vis,  after  the  maimer  of  our 
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snmll-tooth-combs  has  just  been  found  at  Housesteads.  Mirrors 
are  not  wanting.  The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  "  silvering  *'  glass,  but  they 
prepared  circular  plates  of  a  compound  metal,  capable  of 
receiving  a  very  high  polish,  and  similar  in  composition  to 
that  with  which,  in  the  reflecting  telescope,  the  modem 
philosopher  scans  the  stellar  universe ;  with  these  the  ladies 
of  the  mural  region  contemplated  their  own  loveliness. 

Here  a  period  must  be  put  to  this  account  of  the  Roman 
Wall  and  its  antiquities.  Much  has  been  omitted  that  might 
with  advantage  have  been  introduced,  and  many  topics  have 
been  cursorily  treated  that  were  worthy  of  detailed  discussion. 
The  author  has,  however,  done  what  he  could^  and  he  trusts 
he  has  done  something  both  to  gratify  and  to  excite  the  en- 
Ughtened  curiosity  of  his  readers.  If  so,  they  will  be  disposed 
to  adopt  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : — "  And  this,  then,  is 
the  Roman  Wall.  What  a  people !  whose  labours,  even  at 
this  extremity  of  their  empire,  comprehended  such  space,  and 
were  executed  upon  a  scale  of  such  grandeur !  In  future  ages, 
when  the  science  of  war  shall  have  been  changed,  how  few 
traces  will  exist  of  the  labours  bf  Vauban  and  Coehom,  while 
this  wonderful  people's  remains  will  even  then  continue  to 
interest  and  astonish  posterity!  Their  fortifications,  their 
aqueducts,  their  theatres,  their  fountains,  all  their  public  works, 
bear  the  grave,  solid,  and  majestic  character  of  their  language ; 
while  our  modem  labours,  like  our  modem  tongues,  seem  but 
constmcted  out  of  their  fragments."^ 

In  this  age,  when  individuals,  and  classes  of  men  and 
nations,  engage  in  the  common  avocations  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
the  pursuit  of  fame,  and  wealth,  and  power,  in  a  spirit  of 
fierce  rivalry ;  when  one  discovery  after  another,  each  destined 
permanently  to  influence  the  whole  human  family,  astounds 
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^  Out  Mannering,  chap.  22. 
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the  mind ;  when  the  phase  of  nations  changes  in  a  day ;  when 
causes,  physical,  and  political,  and  moral,  are  at  work,  which 
may  break  loose  from  man's  control,  and  rapidly,  and  con- 
vulsively, revolutionize  the  framework  of  society ;  it  is  well 
sometimes  to  turn  aside  from  the  scenes  of  active  life,  and  to 
contemplate  the  actions  of  those  who  have  long  ceased  to 
mingle  in  its  affairs.  The  stillness  of  the  past  soothes  the 
spirit  ruffled  by  the  commotions  of  the  world,  and  prepares  it 
for  future  activity.  When  the  surface  of  the  ocean  breaks 
most  angrily  all  is  quiet  in  the  depths  below.  In  enabling 
the  reader,  in  one  department  of  antiquity,  nautilus-like,  to 
descend  from  the  boiling  surface  of  the  present,  and  recruit 
his  strength  in  the  still  repose  of  the  past,  this  description  of 
the  Roman  W&ll  may  not  be  without  its  use. 

The  study  of  this  great  work  of  antiquity  may  be  advan- 
tageous in  another  respect.  We  catch  the  spirit  of  those  with 
whom  we  associate.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  "hold  high 
converse  with  the  mighty  dead  "  without  having  our  minds 
expanded,  and  our  thoughts  elevated.  The  boldness  of  the 
design  of  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus,  the  skill  mani- 
fested in  its  execution,  and  the  determined  way  in  which  for 
so  long  a  period  it  was  maintamed,  must  strike  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  observer,  and  stimulate  him  to  attempt,  in  his  own 
sphere,  deeds  greater  than  he  would  otherwise  contemplate. 

One  circumstance  renders  the  study  of  Roman  history,  in 
all  its  departments,  peculiarly  interesting  to  Englishmen. 
There  was  a  day  when  the  Roman  empire  comprehended  the 
world.  To  use  the  words  of  Agrippa,  when  attempting  to 
dissuade  the  men  of  Jewry  from  declaring  war  with  the 
Romans, — "All  Euphrates  is  not  a  sufficient  boundaiy  for 
them  on  the  east  side,  nor  the  Danube  on  the  north ;  and  for 
their  southern  limit,  Libya  hath  been  searched  over  by  them,  as 
far  as  countries  uninhabited ;  as  is  Cadiz  their  limit  on  the  west. 
Nay,  indeed,  they  have  sought  for  another  habitable  earth 
beyond  the  ocean,  and  have  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  such 
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British  islands  as  were  never  seen  before."  (Whiston's 
Josephus,  B.  II,  chap.  16.)  No  tribes  or  people  have,  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  onpire,  made  any  approaches  to  an 
ascendancy  over  the  nations  of  the  earth,  such  as  theirs,  ex- 
cepting those  who  claim  the  English  language  as  their  mother 
tongue.  Let  those,  who  bid  fair  to  sway  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  study  the  history,  in  order  that  they  may  emulate  the 
virtues,  and  eschew  the  vices  of  their  great  predecessors. 

Studies,  such  as  that  which  we  now  close,  are  not  without 
their  influence  upon  our  highest  interests.  Intercourse  with 
those  who  have  long  ceased  to  be  agitated  by  the  motives 
which  sway  the  hving  throng  ought,  at  least,  to  carry  the  con- 
viction to  our  minds,  that  our  days  are  numbered,  and  so  to 
stimulate  us  in  our  preparation  for  that  great'day,  when  the 
ancients,  when  we,  and  those  who  are  to  fill  our  places,  will 
alike  stand  before  the  throne  of  Him  who  alone  is  Eternal. 
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IT  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I,  last  spring,  discerned 
the  remains  of  the  mile-castle  near  the  eighteenth  mile- 
stone west  of  Newcastle,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
page  186.  Since  that  portion  of  the  work  was  printed  oflF, 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  last  remaining  stones  of  the 
tower  have  been  removed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  ground. 

BORCOVICUS. 

The  recent  excavations  at  this  station  have  been  confined 
to  its  outline,  and  the  curtain  wall,  with  the  gates  and  guard- 
towers,  have  been  satisfactorily  disclosed.  Vast  as  has  been 
the  number  of  inscriptions  and  sculptures  yielded  by  this 
station  within  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  forfaress  itself,  but 
from  the  ruins  of  the  city  scattered  over  the  slope  of  the 
hill  to  the  south,  and  from  the  site  of  the  temple  on  the  green 
knoll,  called  the  Chapel-Stead,  in  the  valley  below;  the 
space  within  the  walls  of  the  station  remains  unexplored. 
The  labours  of  the  excavator  are  restricted  by  the  climate 
to  the  summer;  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  last  season, 
they  were  applied,  for  a  few  days,  toitiin  the  walls  of  the 
station,  when,  in  removing  the  debris  of  a  building  near 
the  eastern  gateway,  a  statue  of  Victory,  about  four  feet  in 
height,  executed  in  sandstone,  was  discovered ;  and,  about 
the  same  time,  was  found  an  ornament  of  pure  gbld,  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  apparently  a  pendant  from  the 
ear,  as  fresh  and  bright  as  when  it  fell  from  the  ear  of  the 
lady  of  the  Tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tungri,  for  to  a 
less  distinguished  person  so  costly  a  trinket  could  scarcely 
have  belonged.  The  resumption  of  operations  in  the  interior 
of  the  station,  next  summer,  may  be  looked  for  with  interest. 
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Amboolanna. 
Mr.  Potter,  who  in  1850  and  1851  made  some  excavations 
of  great  interest  at  this  station,  has  this  autumn  continued  his 
researches  with  that  success  which  his  devotion  to  antiquarian 
science  deserves.  He  has  laid  bare  the  wall  of  the  station  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  two  gates,  which,  as 
stated  at  p.  248,  have  been  discovered  in  the  eastern  rampart. 
This  gateway,  now  that  it  has  been  entirely  divested  of  the 
rubbish  which  encumbered  it,  proves  to  be  a  double  one.  The 
following  plan  and  woodcuts,  which  have  been  prepared  from 
sketches  hastily  made,  Oct.  22, 1852,  by  my  son,  Mr.Gainsford 
Bruce,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  arrangements. 
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The  plan  of  the  gateway  difiers  but  little  from  that  of  the 
west  gateway  of  Borcovicus,  p.  182.    The  wall  by  which  the 
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inner  entrance  of  the  northern   portal  is  blocked  up  is  of 
inferior  masonry  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  is  no  doubt  of 
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later  date.     The  last  woodcut  in  the  preceding  page  shows 
only  the  northern  portion  of  the  gateway. 

The  jamb  on  the  right  of  the  sketch  is  perfect  up  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch ;  the  wall  in  its  vicinity  is  six  feet  high, 
and  is  in  a  state  of  excellent  repair.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  excavation  is  the  doorway  leading 
from  the  portal  to  the  guard  chamber.  This  is  shown  in  the 
next  out. 


The  use  to  which  the  circular  door-heads,  formed  of  a 
single  block  of  stone,  which  have  so  often  been  found  near 
the  gateways  of  stations  were  put,  may  now  be  considered 
as  determined.  This  door-head  must  originally  have  occu- 
pied a  position  similar  to  that  which  it  now  does.  It  bears 
marks  of  the  vengeance  with  which  the  station  has  been 
visited  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans ;  no  ordinary 
violence  would  be  required  to  produce  the  fracture  which  it 
exhibits. 
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Bremenium. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  those  who  have 
made  the  Roman  stations  of  the  North  of  England  their 
study,  that  not  one  of  them  has  as  yet  been  completely  and 
systematically  examined.  OccasionsJ  excavations  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made ;  but  these  have  chiefly  been  under- 
taken for  the  sake  of  the  stones  which  they  yielded,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  has  almost  uniformly  kept  pace  with  that 
of  exploration.  With  the  view  of  enlarging  our  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  Roman  castrametation,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  has  ordered  a  complete 
investigation  to  be  made  of  the  station  of  Bremenium.^  So 
far  as  the  excavations  have  proceeded  they  are  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  have  shown  how  little  was  previously  known  of 
the  internal  arrangements  of  a  frontier  camp.  Until  the  whole 
shall  have  been  laid  bare  it  will  be  difficult  to  describe  its 
general  plan  or  to  say  what  have  been  the  uses  of  its  several 
parts.  Some  general  results  have  however  been  obtained, 
and  some  particular  buildings  may  be  described. 

On  coming  within  the  precincts  of  the  station,  the  spec- 
tator is  struck  with  the  mass  of  building  which  it  contains. 
No  space  is  unoccupied ;  the  whole  area  is  covered  with 
habitations,  some  of  them  of  small  size.  A  closer  scrutiny 
will  show  that  the  buildings  are  not  all  of  the  same  character 
or  age.  Some  of  them,  by  the  regularity  and  excellence  of 
their  masonry,  encourage  the  idea  that  they  form  part  of  the 
original  plan,  and  were  erected  when  the  station  wbs  first 
formed;  others,  of  ruder  structure,  have  evidently  been 
built  when  the  power  of  Rome  was  on  the  wane,  to  replace 

'  The  exoayationB  are  under  the  able  Bupermtendenoe  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Taylor,  the  Duke's 
mining  engineer.  Mr.  Coulson,  who,  a  year  or  two  ago,  difloovered  the  west  gateway, 
and,  aided  by  Mr.  James  Amos,  the  tenant  of  the  adjoining  fiurm,  cleared  several  por- 
tions of  the  external  wall  of  the  station,  is  constantly  on  the  spot,  and  gives  to  the 
works  his  zealous  assistance. 
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those  which  had  yielded  to  the  advances  of  time  and  the 
chances  of  war;  others,  of  a  still  more  debased  character, 
seemingly  owe  their  origin  to  the  moss-trooping  era.  Two 
circumstances  prove  incontestably  that  the  buildings  are  of 
diflferent  ages.  Wherever  the  ground  has  been  deeply  cut 
into,  layers  of  wood-ashes  have  been  found.  In  several  places 
two,  and  in  some  three,  of  such  layers  have  been  met  with. 
The  greatest  amount  of  this  species  of  deposit  is  generally  in 
the  centre  of  a  building,  which  is  just  where  the  largest 
portion  of  a  falling  roof  would  be  deposited.  Probably  on 
two  or  three  occasions  the  station  has  been  the  subject  of 
successful  atti^^k,  and  its  domiciles  enveloped  in  flames. 
The  garrison,  after  succeeding  in  repelling  the  foe,  have 
hastily  repaired  their  injured  dwellings  without  removing  the 
previous  ruins.  The  correctness  of  this  conjecture  is  estab- 
lished by  another  circumstance.  Two  distinct  layers  of 
flagging,  both  of  them  much  worn,  and  with  a  mass  of 
rubbish  between  them,  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  dwell- 
ings and  streets.  This  is  well  seen  in  one  part  of  the  via 
principalis,  where  the  debris  has  been  accumulated  between 
the  older  and  newer  pavement  to  the  depth  of  seventeen 
inches.  Both  the  upper  and  under  pavement  must  have  been 
laid  in  Roman  times,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  free- 
booters of  the  mediaeval  period  would  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  camp,  or  submit  to  the  labour  of  keeping  its  passages  in 
repair.  The  buildings  of  latest  date,  besides  being  very  care- 
lessly constructed,  are  not  erected  in  conformity  with  the 
original  plan  of  the  station. 

That  portion  of  the  station  which  is  to  the  north  of  the 
via  principalis  has  not  yet  been  examined.  The  "  principal 
street ''  itself  stretching  from  the  eastern  gate  to  the  western, 
has  been  laid  bare,  and  the  pavements  of  the  earlier  and 
later  period,  both  of  them  much  worn,  exposed ;  the  street  is 
twenty  feet  wide.  Another  street  to  the  soutH  of  this  one, 
but  parallel  to  it,  has  been   met  with,  which   runs  m   the 
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direction  of  those  points  of  the  rampart  where  the  second 
lateral  gateways  are  supposed  to  be ;  it  is  eight  feet  wide. 

Precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  is  a  square  plot  of 
building  (a,  in  the  following  plan),  which  subsequent  inves- 
tigation may  prove  to  be  the  pratorium.  The  portal  (e) 
leading  into  it  from  the  via  principalis  has  been  crowned  by 
an  arch ;  many  of  the  wedge-shaped  stones  which  composed 
it  were  found  upon  the  ground.  Advancing  a  few  feet 
inwards,  we  meet  with  what  appears  to  be  a  second  portal,  the 
basement  course  of  two  strong  square  pillars  of  masonry  (p.  p.) 


remaining  in  position  ;  these  too  may  have  been  spanned  by 
an  aich,  or  they  may  have  been  surmounted  by  statues  of 
Victory.  The  latter  supposition  is  suggested  by  the  dis- 
covery,  ahready  referred  to,  of  a  nearly  complete  figure  of  the 
favourite  goddess  of  the  Romans,  and  a  small  fragment  of 
a  second,  within  the  eastern  gateway  of  Borcovicus.  In 
the  chamber  which  is  entered  after  passing  these  pediments 
the  most  striking  object  is  an  underground  tank  (?)  about 
eight  feet  square,  and  six  feet  deep.    The  masonry  of  its  walls 
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bears  the  character  of  the  second,  rather  than  of  the  first 
period.  Two  narrow  apertures  on  its  south  side  near  the  top 
seem  intended  for  the  admission  of  water,  and  a  shallow  trough 
and  gutter  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  opposite  comers,  have 
apparently  been  intended  to  carry  off*  the  superfluous  liquid. 
There  is  now  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it  the  stone  lintel  of  a 
door-way,  upwards  of  six  feet  long ;  before  being  precipitated 
into  the  tank,  it  would  seem  to  have  long  lain  upon  the 
ground  of  the  station,  for  it  is  much  worn,  as  if  by  the  sharp- 
ening of  knives  upon  it.  Proceeding  in  a  straight  line 
onwards,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  range  of 
buildings,  another  underground  receptacle  (g)  is  seen.  It  is 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  former,  but  its  masonry  is 
evidently  that  of  the  earliest  period.  The  woodcut  represents 
it  as  it  appears  to  one  standing  on  its  southern  edge.  'Three  of 


its  sides  consist  of  strong  masonry,  the  fourth  has  been  formed 
by  three  flags  of  large  dimensions,  backed  up  with  clay ;  two 
of  the  flags  remain  in  their  position  ;  but  the  third  (the  middle 
one)  has  been  laid  prostrate  by  the  pressure  from  behind.     A 
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flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and  the  entrance 
Ia  closed  by  a  stone  slab  moving  in  a  groove  upon  two  pairs 
of  small  iron  wheels.  A  slit  in  the  neighbouring  wall  allows 
of  this  door  being  pushed  back  into  it.  In  many  of  our 
modem  railway  stations  we  see  doors  of  similar  construction. 
There  is  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  in  one  comer  of  the  building, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  a  conduit ;  it  is  arched  by  a 
single  stone,  roughly  marked  with  diamond  tooling.  The 
course  of  this  channel  has  not  been  examined.  The  whole 
vault  has  evidently  been  provided  with  a  covering.  In  its 
westem  wall  is  a  projecting  ledge,  which  is  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut ;  on  this  one  or  two  courses  of  stones  have  probably  rested, 
stretching  inwards.  The  top  would  by  this  means  be  so  con- 
tracted that  it  might  be  covered  over  by  long  flat  stones ;  one 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  though  broken  in  two,  lies  on  the  spot. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  this  vault  has 
been  a  receptacle  for  water,  to  whatever  purpose  the  water 
may  have  been  applied.  It  is  immediately  opposite  the 
southem  gateway,  in  the  threshold  of  which  is  a  channel 
by  which  water  was  introduced  into  the  station ;  two  of  the 
upright  slabs,  which  have  formed  the  southem  side  of  the 
vault^  have  been  cut  away  at  the  top,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  ad- 
mission of  a  projecting  spout  between  them ;  clay,  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet,  has  been  puddled  in  at  the  back  of  these 
flags ;  the  wall  forming  the  eastem  side  of  the  vault  is  five 
feet  four  inches  thick,  and  has  in  its  centre  a  mass  of  fine 
clay  ten  inches  thick ;  the  western  wall  is  six  feet  thick,  but 
whether  it  also  was  rendered  water-tight  by  an  interior  wall 
of  clay  does  not  yet  appear;  the  arched  passage  would  be 
suitable  for  allowing  the  water  to  run  off"  when  required,  but 
by  what  means  it  was  closed  has  not  been  ascertained. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  vault,  lying  in  a  position  which  leads 
to  the  belief  that  it  had  been  carelessly  thrown  in,  was  an 
altar  inscribed  to  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor  and  the  standards, 
which  will  be  afterwards  described. 
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Returning  to  the  via  principalis,  another  vault  (h)  will 
be  observed  encroaching  on  the  line  of  the  street,  but  parallel 
to  the  central  plot  of  building.  It  is  thirty  feet  long,  eight 
feet  broad,  and  about  six  feet  deep.  Its  masonry  is  peculiar 
but  good.  At  the  bottom  of  it  were  discovered  a  scidptured 
stone,  representing  three  Nymphs  at  their  ablutions  (further 
described  on  p.  462),  and  a  slab,  inscribed  to  Antoninus  Pius. 


What  can  have  been  the  object  of  so  many  pit-like  chambers  ? 
We  cannot  conceive  that  in  so  cold  and  exposed  a  sitjjation 
as  Bremenium,  the  Varduli,  a  people  from  sunny  Spain, 
would  consider  a  cold  plunge-bath  a  luxury,  but  the  very 
reverse.  As  yet  no  well  has  been  found  within  the  station ; 
may  not  these  tanks  have  been  intended  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve stores  of  water  ? 

On  the  western  side  of  the  central  block  of  buildings  is  a 
double  range  of  barracks  (b,  c),  each  apartment  is  sixty  feet 
long  and  fifteen  broad.  The  masonry  is  exceedingly  good  and 
evidently  belongs  to  the  first  period.  In  the  centre  of  the 
range  between  the  apartments  a  deep  passage  runs  (k),  flagged 
at  the  bottom,  and  apparently  conununicating  with  flues  (n) 
beneath  the  rooms.  This  passage  shows  five  courses  of 
masonry  in  silu.     The  outer  walls  of  these  buildings  have 
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erections  resembling  buttresses  placed  against  them  (i  i),  and 
the  same  number,  eight,  is  appended  to  each.  It  is  probaUe, 
however,  that  they  were  not  intended  to  strengthen  the  walls, 
but  were  connected  with  the  heating  of  the  apartments,  for  a 
flue  goes  under  the  floor  from  the  centre  of  each  bay.  The 
floors  of  the  rooms  consist  of  a  double  set  of  flagstones  with  an 
intervening  layer  of  clay  between  them.  The  floors  are  not 
supported  upon  pillars  as  is  usually  the  case  in  hypocausts, 
but  upon  dwarf  walls ;  by  this  means  the  heated  air  would  be 
carried  along  the  passages  with  some  of  the  precision  which 
we  see  manifested  in  the  galleries  of  a  coal  mine.  In  one  of 
the  bays  formed  by  the  projecting  buttresses  of  this  building 
the  cranium  and  several  of  the  other  bones  of  a  man  were 
found.  The  remains  of  an  archway  (m)  leading  into  one  of 
the  dwellings  (c)  were  discovered,  it  is  probable  that  the  other 
was  similarly  provided. 

There  are  indications  that  a  range  of  houses  (d),  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  has  now  been  described,  stood  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  central  square. 

Most  of  the  other  buildings  which  have  as  yet  been  excavated, 
belong  to  periods  subsequent  to  the  first  erection  of  the  station. 
Many  of  the  apartments  of  these  have  been  furnished  with 
hypocausts ;  the  pillars  in  one  of  them  are  very  numerous, 
and  have  been  very  strongly  acted  upon  by  fire.  More  than 
one  of  the  houses,  which  apparently  belong  to  the  Saxon  or  to 
the  moss-trooping  period,  are  remarkable  for  having  on  some 
of  their  sides  double,  and  even  triple  walls ;  each  being  quite 
distinct  in  itself,  and  separated  fix)m  its  neighbour  by  a  space 
varying  from  an  inch  or  two,  to  two  or  three  feet. 

It  is  evident  that  a  very  extensive  system  of  drainage  has 
been  adopted  in  the  station ;  the  examination  of  it,  however, 
has  not  proceeded  far,  and  will  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty, 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
camp  at  different  periods.  Two  watercourses  are  marked  in 
the  plan  by  dotted  lines. 
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In  the  course  of  the  excavations  several  inscribed  stones  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found. 

The  following  altar  was  procured  firom  the  vault  (g),  which 
has  abready  been  described.  The  letters  are  distinctly  formed ; 
the  only  one  respecting  which  there  can  be  any  doubt  is  the 
last  on  the  third  line. 


GDNET^ 


SIGNQRV^I 

COHlVARDVt 

ETNf:s(PLORAl 

EGNATLtdLif 
SABlNfANORbkjji 


m 
(cv 


The  inscription  may  be  read — 

o[knio]  D[oifnn]  n[o8tbi]  bt 

SIdNOBTH 

OOH[OBTI8]  FBIXJB  yASDTL[OBTlC] 

ET  n[v1IBBI]  IXPLORA 

T0B[T1C]  BBBM[XKn]  00B[k1LIT8] 

BONATIT8  LTOIU 

AirrS  IiBO[aTYS]  ATO[y8TALI8]  FB[o]PB[.fiTOB] 

ctbaktb  oabsio 

SABIKIAKO  TBIB[y90] 

arampotmit. 


To  the  genius  of  our  Emperor  and 

of  the  StandnrdB 
of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Yarduli 
and  of  the  Detachment  of  pio- 
neers of  Bremenium,  Cornelius 
Egnatius  Ludli- 
anus,  the  imperial  Legate,  proprsetor, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Cassias 
Sahinianus,  the  Tribune, 
erwrted  thit  cUtar, 


Several  inscribed  stones  had  previously  been  found  at  this 
station  mentioning  the  first  cohort  of  the  Varduli,^  but  only  one 


One  of  them  is  described  at  p.  382. 
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had  been  met  with  to  support  the  idea  that  the  station  of  High 
Rochester  is  the  Bremenium  of  the  Itinerary.  The  value  of 
this  inscription  is  therefore  considerable,  as  confirming  the 
opinion  wUch  was  first  expressed  by  Camden,  that  Bbbmenium 
and  High  Rochester  are  identical. 

The  name  of  the  legate,  Egnatius  Lucilianus,  occurs  on  a 
slab  1  found  at  Lanchester,  recording  the  building  of  a  bath 
and  basilica  in  the  reign  of  Gordian.  To  this  period  therefore 
the  altar  before  us  may  be  ascribed.  We  shall  have  another 
occasion  of  observing  the  connection  which  seems  to  have 
subsisted  betweeen  the  stations  at  Lanchester  and  High 
Rochester. 

Within  the  range  of  what  we  have  denominated  the  pre- 
torian  buildings,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  vault  in  which 
the  last  altar  was  foimd,  the  slab  which  is  here  depicted  was 
discovered  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


It  bears  undisputed  marks  of  violence,  which  was  probably 
inflicted  upon  it  by  the  northern  hordes,  when  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Rx)mans  left  them  undisputed  masters  of  the  station. 
It  had,  however,  previously  suffered  partial  mutilation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  for  the  name  of  the  emperor  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated  had  been  purposely  and  carefully  obliterated. 


'  See  Britannia  Romana,  Durham,  xi.  Horeley  reads  the  pnenomen  of  the  kgate 
Gneiufl,  but  mentions  that  Mr.  Ward  thought  it  should  be  Egnatius,  an  opinion  which 
is  now  proved  to  be  correct. 
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Who  the  emperor  was  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjectm-e — ^it 
is  not  mihkely  to  have  been  Heliogabalus,  as  after  his  assassi- 
nation his  name  in  several  instances  was  erased  from  public 
documents.  This  inscription  resembles,  in  the  abundance  of 
its  ligatures,  an  inscription  which  has  contained  the  name  and 
titles  of  that  emperor,  found  at  Cilurnum,  as  already  described 
(p.  116).  The  name  Geta  has  also  been  frequently  obliterated 
from  inscriptions,  but  the  name  of  his  brother  Caracalla,  with 
which  it  was  usually  combined,  was  generally  left,  which  is  not 
the  case  here. 

The  inscription  may  be  read — 

imp[bbatobi]  0AS[8ABI] 

p[io]  f[blici] 

c[o]h[oe8]  I  f[ida]  taju>[tlobvm] 

BALIIS  A  SOU)  BBST[lTyiT] 

8VB  C[AI0]  CL[aVDIO]   APBIiLINI[o]   LEa[ATo]   AVO[V9TALlJ 

IKSTAirrS  AVB[ELI0]  QVTKTO  TB[lBVIfO]. 


In  honour  of  the  Emperor  Cnear, 

Pious,  happy, 

The  first  cohort  of  the  Yarduli,  tiffled  the  futhfnl, 

from  the  ground  restored, 

under  Caiua  dsudius  Apellinius,  imperial  legate ; 
Aurelius  Quintus,  the  Tribune,  superintending  the  work. 

The  word  dallis  being  peculiar,  it  would  be  rash  to  hazard 
a  hasty  explanation  of  it.  It  does  not  occur  in  Gruter.  Is 
it  the  termination  of  some  word  ?  Is  it  a  contraction  for 
dalneis  ?  Or,  has  b  been  substituted  for  v,  and  should  it  be 
read  vaUis  ?  These  are  the  most  plausible  suggestions  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  any  of  them. 
I  have  written  the  cognomen  of  the  legate,  as  I  think  the 
inscription  requires;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  state  that 
this  name  does  not  occur  in  Gniter. 

In  the  well  in  front  of  the  pretorian  buildings  the  slab, 
which  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  woodcut,  was  found.  The 
letters  have  been  feebly  cut,  and  the  stone  is  somewhat  injured 
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by  time,  but  with  a  little  care  the  whole  of  the  inscription 
may  be  accurately  deciphered. 


^'^^''*r/iSf^ 


^m^'m^* 


/IMP^dCAESfAfli" 

lOANTONlNOAVd'^PlOPPi, 

PSV  B/:5QLoLV  R  BI  COtiyif 


t;oH' 


6: 


LINC 


It  may  be  read — 

iicp[ebatoei]  oabs[am]  t[ito]  ablio 

H[A]D[BIAyo]   AKTOKiyO  AV0[TBT0]   PIO  p[ATBI]  P[aTBIAB] 
STB  Q[TIKT0]   L0L[LI0]  VBBICO 

lbg[ato]  ato[t8taii]  peo  pbab[to&b] 

C0H[0B8]   PBIMA  LIKO[0irTM] 
BQ[VITVli]   »[ECIT]. 


In  honour  of  the  Emperor  Cssar,  Titus  JSSlius 

HadrianuB  Antoninus,  Augustus,  Pius,  father  of  his  country, 

under  the  direction  of  Quintus  Lollius  Urbicus, 

Imperial  legate  and  propreetor, 

the  first  cohort  of  the  Lingones, 

mounted,  erected  this  building. 

This  stone  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  it  proves  that 
whilst  the  generals  of  Antoninus  Pius  were  pushing  their 
conquests  forward  into  Scotland,  they  did  not  neglect  the 
Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus,  and  its  associated  camps. 
An  altar,  found  at  Condeecum,  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  for 
the  safety  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and  a  slab,  found  at  Hunnum, 
bears  date  in  the  same  reign.  Since  we  have  such  decisive 
proof  that  a  garrison  was  maintained  in  these  camps,  at  this 
period,  we  may  infer  that  none  of  the  other  stations  of  the 
Wall  were  deserted,  and  so  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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Antonine  Wall  was  but  an  outwork  of  the  greater  effort 
of  Hadrian. 

The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Quintus  LoUius  Urbicus  on 
this  slab  is  worthy  of  note.  Capitolinus,  the  Roman  historian, 
tells  us,  that  the  Caledonian  Wall  was  built  by  Lollius  Urbicus, 
and  the  fragment  of  a  votive  tablet,  discovered  upon  it,  near 
Beraulie,  corroborates  his  statement.i 

p.   LBO.    II.    A. 
Q.    LOLLIO.     VK. 
LEO.     AVG.     P.PB. 

It  is  interesting  to  find,  in  an  outpost  of  the  southern  Wall, 
a  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  legate  of  Antoninus,  not 
less  distinct  than  any  which  the  northern  Barrier  affords,  though 
the  latter  was  erected  under  his  special  superintendence. 

We  have  but  few  references  to  the  Lingones  in  the  lettered 
tablets  discovered  in  Britain.  The  name  of  the  fourth  cohort 
of  the  Lingones  occurs  upon  an  altar  found  at  Tynemouth, 
which  was  formerly  described  (p.  85).  Camden  saw  an  altar, 
discovered  at  Moresby,  which  was  dedicated  to  Silvanus,  by 
the  second  cohort  of  the  Lingones.  At  Ilkley,  in  Yorkshire, 
was  a  stone  which,  as  read  by  Horsley,  contained  a  record  of 
the  same  cohort.  A  small  altar,  found  at  Lanchester,  contains 
a  reference  either  to  the  first  or  second  cohort  of  the  Lingones. 
The  drawing  of  the  stone,  which  is  given  in  the  Britannia 
(Durham,  xv),  would  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  dedication 
was  made  by  the  first  and  not  the  second  cohort ;  but  as  no 
trace  of  the  first  cohort  had  been  found  elsewhere  in  Britain, 
and  as  in  Camden's  drawing  of  the  stone  a  smaller  i  is  set 
before  the  other  I,  Horsley  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
second  cohort  was  meant.  As  we  have  now  got  distinct 
proof  of  the  presence  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Lingones  in 
Britain,  and  as  the  altar  recently  discovered  at  Beemknium, 
which  we  have  already  discussed  (p.  467),  in  common  with 
one  found  at  Lanchester,  contains  the  name  of  the   same 

*  Sec  Stiiart's  Caledonia  Romuii,  Second  Edition,  p.  318. 
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imperial  legate,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  Horsley  was  right 
in  deferring  to  the  opinion  of  Camden  in  the  case  before  us. 
If  so,  and  if  both  inscriptions  were  dedicated  by  the  same 
troops,  we  have  in  conjunction  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  of  Egnatius  LuciUanus,  in  both  places,  a  proof  of  the 
relationship  subsisting  between  the  stations  of  High  Rochester 
end  Lanchester.  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  Lanchester  altar  is  dedicated  to  the  Genius 
of  the  pretorium,  and  that  most  of  the  invocations  by  the 
garrison  of  Bremen ium  are  to  the  ffenii  of  their  respective 
objects  of  worship. 

The  curious  sculptured  stone  (represented  on  p.  455)  was 
found  in  the  same  tank  as  the  tablet  which  we  have  been 
discussing.  It  doubtless  represents  the  nymphs  who  presided 
over  the  fountains  or  streams  whence  the  troops  which 
garrisoned  Bbemenium  derived  their  supplies  of  water.  The 
left  hand  figure  seems  to  hold  a  sponge  or  napkin  with  which 
to  dry  herself.  The  opinion  has  been  more  than  once  expressed 
in  this  book,  that  the  arrangements  of  a  frontier  camp  would 
not  admit  of  therma  and  balinea^  such  as  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  indulge  in,  in  the  eternal  city,  and  yet  we  find 
the  erection  and  restoration  of  balnea  recorded  on  slabs  found 
in  Ihe  stations.  May  not  the  balnea  of  the  mural  forts  have 
been  simply  erections  provided  with  the  means  of  daily  ablution 
like  the  lavatories  of  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  age,  to 
which  the  occupants  of  the  camp  might  in  common  resort  ? 
The  bathing  of  the  Varduli  at  Bremenium  would  probably  be 
nothing  more  than  the  general  sponging  of  the  person  of  which 
the  nymphs  on  the  slab  set  them  so  good  an  example. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  minor  antiquities  which  have  been 
discovered  must  close  this  account  of  the  excavations  of  Bre- 
menium. The  number  of  coins  found  here  has  not  been 
nearly  so  great  as  is  generally  discovered  in  stations  further 
to  the  South.  The  most  curious  of  the  bronze  articles  is  that 
which  is  represented  of  the  fuU  size  in  the  woodcut.     It  may 
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have  been  a  portion  of  a  standard.  The  eagle  in  the  centre  is 
distinct ;  the  inscription  in  the  circle,  with  the  exception  of 
the  final  letters  of  the  two  adjectives  is  also  plain. 


It  is  not  impossible  that  the  cohort  of  the  Varduli  may 
have  placed  themselves  under  the  special  protection  of  Jupiter, 
and  so  have  assumed  the  title  of  Cohors  Optimi  Maximi,  the 
cohort  of  the  best  and  greatest  one.  A  less  ambitious  view 
of  the  inscription  would  be  to  suppose  that  Optimus  Maximus 
was  a  commander  of  the  cohort,  and  gave  his  name  to  it. 

Another  bronze  article  is  a  sword  or  knife  handle  in  the 
form  of  a  head  and  neck  of  an  eagle.  A  figure  of  our  Saviour 
extended  on  the  cross,  made  of  bronze,  and  having  holes  for 
the  reception  of  jewels  is  also  among  the  articles  discovered. 
It  is  of  the  style  commonly  called  Byzantine.  This  of  course 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  Roman  age,  but  affords  proof  that 
the  station  was  not  entirely  deserted  after  the  Romans  left  it. 
It  may  have  been  deposited  by  a  crusader  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century. 

A  fragment  of  a  tile  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  6th  legion,  a 
quantity  of  Samian  ware,  some  of  it  cut  after  the  manner  of 
cut  glass,  vessels  of  the  other  kinds  of  earthenware,  some  of 
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them  of  beautiful  workmanship  and  peculiar  forms,  glass  which 
bears  marks  of  having  been  rolled  upon  a  table  with  the  view 
doubtless  of  being  inserted  in  windows,  a  shallow  metallic  cup, 
fragments  of  deers'  horns — one  specimen  of  which  measures 
eight  inches  in  circumference, — ^the  soles  of  sandals,  in  great 
variety  and  abundance,  are  amongst  the  other  minor  articles 
which  the  spade  of  the  excavator  has  brought  to  Ught. 

Here  the  author  must,  a  second  time,  take  leave  of  his 
reader,  who  will  doubtless  join  him  in  the  hope  that  future 
operations  at  this  interesting  station  may  yield  the  abundant 
harvest  of  knowledge  which  their  first  fruits  lead  us  to 
expect. 
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AbaTiT.aba,  270. 

Ad  Tisam,  Piene  Bridge,  320. 

.£rarium  at  Cheeten,  143. 

iEsiOA,  Great  Chester,  223. 

-^gg^i  ^he  north,  not  Agrioola*8  work, 

360. 
Agrioola's  exploits  in  Britain,  6-9. 
Agrippa,  his  address  to  the  Jews,  445. 
Agrippa,  Titus,  prefect  of  the  Astureg, 

110. 
Akehead,  camps  near,  339. 
Ala  II,  Agtumm,  inscription  bj,  48. 
Ala  HercuUa,  at  Old  Carlisle,  337. 
Ala  Peiriana,  265. 
Ala  Savimana  at  HuirNXnc,  126. 
Aliovis,  Whitley  Castle,  325. 
Allendale  Town,  328. 
Aleeia,  Csssar's  double  rampart  at,  368. 
Altar,  ob  res  trans  vallum  prospere 

ffukuy  275. 
Altars  described,  372. 
Altars  to— 

Apollo,  392. 

Astarte,  313,  393. 

Augustus,  50,  243,  317. 

Bebtucader,  234,  381. 

Bellona,  383. 

Ooddius,  270,  380. 

Dolichenus,  322,  378. 

Epona,  398. 

Fate,  377. 

Fortune,  49,  206,  342,  377,  385. 

Genius  of  the  place,  377. 

Genius  of  the  cohort,  382. 

Genius  of  the  pretorium,  208,  375. 

Genius  of  the  emperor,  457. 

Ck>ds,  immortal,  375. 

Hanmiia,  400. 

Jupiter,  50,  85,  243, 264, 337, 341, 
375,  378. 

LamiflD,  401. 

Bianes,  298,  409. 

Mars,  111,  112,  317,  379. 


Altars! 

Matres  Tramarinat  402. 

Minerva,  384. 

Mithras,  386,  388. 

Mountains,  398. 

Mounus,  400. 

Neptune,  394. 

Nymphs,  396. 

Bome,  342,  377. 

Setlooenia,  400. 

Silvanus,  395. 

Standards,  382,  457. 

Sun,  386,  387. 

Veteres,  or  Viteres,  372,  399. 

Virgin  (Syrian  goddess),  393. 
Amboglanna,  Birdoswald,  243,  448. 
Amphorat,  437. 
Andemach  millstones,  443. 
Antiquity,  use  of  study  of^  444. 
Antonine  Wall,  78. 
Antonine's  Itinerary,  305. 
Antoninus  Pius,  inscription  to,  460. 
Antoninus  Pius  kept  up  Hadrian's  Wall, 

78,460. 
Anton's  Town,  foundations  at,  256. 
ApoUo,  altar  to,  392. 
Aqueduct  at  HuNinTM,  128. 
Aqueducts  at  Lancheeter,  319. 
Armlet,  gold,  cut  of,  431. 
Arms,  not   found   in   Boman  tombs, 

408. 
Armstrongs,  the  freebooters,  198. 
Arthur,  traditions  of  king,  172. 
Ash  Fcdl,  Maiden- Way  passes  it,  254. 
Astarte,  altar  to,  313,  393. 
Astures,  first  wing  at  Benwell,  110. 
Aitures,  second  wing  at  Chesters,  154. 
Augustus,  altars  to,  50,  376. 
Aulus  PlatoriuB  Nepos  named  on  in- 
scriptions, 202,  203. 
Aulus  Plautius  sent  to  Britain,  3. 
Aurelia  Faia,  Manes  of^  addressed,  410. 
AXELODUNTJM,  277,  282. 
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Backworth  Find,  the,  428. 

Banks,  ^9. 

Banna,  252. 

Barrier,  the  parts  of,  83. 

Barrow,  at  St.  Oswald's,  138 ;   Chester- 

hohn,  208 ;  Marjport,  344. 
Batavonmy  Coh.  /.,  49,  165. 
"  Baths  "  at  Hiinnum,  129. 
Beacon  tower,  255. 
Bear,  tooth  of,  160. 
Beaumont,  275. 
Beck,  267. 

Bede's  account  of  the  Wall,  36. 
Bee-houses,  91. 

Belatucader,  altar  to,  234,  381. 
Bell-knuwe,  quarry  on,  307. 
Bellona,  altar  to,  383. 
Belted  Will,  260. 
Benwell,  description  of,  107. 
Bewcastle,  sUtion  o(  821. 
Binchester,  station  of^  320. 
BlNOVITM,  320. 
BlackcarU  Farm,  Wall  at,  163. 
Bhkjk  Dike,  177. 
Blake  Chesters,  station  of^  292. 
Blast  furnace  for  smelting  iron,  438. 
Blatum  Buloium,  Middleby,  331. 
Bleatam,  269. 
Bloody  Gap,  213. 
Bogle  Hole,  214. 

BoBCOTicrs,  name  ascertained,  60. 
BoBOOTiCTB,  Housesteads,  described, 

179. 
Borders,  former  state  of;  175,  283,  324. 
Boss  of  shield,  435. 
Bq^tead  Hill,  280. 
Bowness,  station  at,  285. 
Bradley  Farm  House,  201. 
Bradley  Hall  visited  by  £dw.  I,  202. 
Brampton,  station  near,  328. 
Breaks  Quarries,  266. 
Bbemeniujc,  High  Rochester,  300. 
Bbemsntcim,  recent  excavations,  450. 
Br£Mbt£Kbacum,  328,  329  *».,  335. 
Bridge  of  MUub,  Newcastle,  102. 
Bridge  over  North  Tyne,  141. 
Bridge,  Roman,  at  Corchester,  309. 
Bbit.  CJoh.  I,  on  tile,  317. 
Britain,  commencement  of  history  of,  2. 
Britain  declared  independent  of  Rome^ 

22. 
British  Camp  on  Baroombe,  200. 
Brooches,  435. 
Brumell  Collection,  the,  428. 
Brunton,  Wall  at,  140. 
Bur^h-upon-Sands,  station  at,  275. 
Bunal  within  a  station,  408. 
Bum  Deviot,  216. 
Bumswark,  Camps  at,  333. 


Burtholme  Beck,  261. 

Bush,  Maiden- Way  passing,  266. 

Busy  Gap,  174. 

Cssar  invades  Britain,  2. 

CflDcilius  Donatinus,  the  exposition  of 
his  fiiith,  393. 

Caledonians,  habits  of^  18. 

Califfa,  412. 

Catton  Beacon,  328. 

Cambeck  Fort,  Pit&iaka,  262. 

Camp-Graves,  267. 

Camp,  legionary,  at  Landiester,  319. 

Camps — on  Baroombe,  200;  on  fining- 
ton  Hill,  137 ;  opposite  Sewingshielda, 
173 ;  near  Tribley,  299 ;  on  the  hill 
behind  the  village  of  WaD,  162 ;  on 
Warden  Hill,  161 ;  north  of  the  Wall, 
292. 

Camps,  violent  destruction  of^  840,  461. 

Capheaton  Find,  the,  427. 

Capital,  Corinthian,  at  Chesters,  169. 

Capital  of  Column,  Maryport,  348. 

Caracalla,  coin  o(  263. 

Caracid,  the,  of  Ossian,  16. 

Carausius  commands  the  fleet,  17. 

Carausius  the  Caros  of  Ossiao,  la 

Carlisle  Oistle,  278. 

CarrHill,  124. 

Carraw,  retreat  of  the  Priors  of  Hex- 
ham, 166. 

Carrawburgh,  the  ancient  Pbocoutia, 
49. 

Carville  Hall,  89. 

CaHella^  53. 

Castle  Nick,  212. 

Castle  of  Bewcastle,  323. 

Castle  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  106. 

Castle  of  the  Seven  Shields,  170. 

Castleeteads,  PeUianOy  262. 

Castba  Explobatobum,  Netherby,  331 . 

Cataphractani,  eqmies^  at  Moresby,  846. 

Cat  Gate,  173. 

Catrail,  the,  179. 

Cauldrons,  Roman,  434. 

Caw  Gsp,  215. 

Cawfidds  MUe-casUe  described,  217. 

Centurial  stones,  121,  159,  269,  817, 
413. 

Ceres,  393. 

Chapel  Hill,  193. 

Chapel  House,  Northumberland,  116. 
Chapel  House,  Cumberland,  240. 
Chester-le-Street,  a  Roman  station,  296. 
Chesters,  Cilubnith  described,  142. 
Chew  Green,  camps  at,  299. 
Christian  Monuments,  none  on  the  Wall, 
404. 
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Churoh,  fortified,  at  Burgh,  277. 
CiLUBNiJM,  Ohesters,  de^bed,  148. 
CiLUBNUK,  plan  of,  and  neighbouring 

works,  83. 
dppi,  or  funereal  monuments,  808. 
Cippum  Cumbat,  on  altar,  290. 
CtvUoi  Dmnn^^  inicription,  234. 
Claudius,  gold  ooin  oi^  417. 
Clodius  Albinus,  goyemor  in  Britain, 

12. 
Coadley  Gate,  207. 
Coal,  used  by  the  Romans,  118,  840, 

433. 
Coddius,  altars  to,  270,  380. 
CodlawHill,  13a 
Coins,  Boman,  414. 
Coins  relating  to  Britain,  29. 
Coins,  forgeries,  andent,  344 ;  modem, 

415. 
Coins  found  in  the  Bridge,  Newcastle, 

103. 
Coins,  Brampton  Find,  828. 
Coins,  Thomgrafton  Find,  417. 
Corns  of— Cancalla,  263 ;  Carausius,  18 ; 

Claudius,  4,417;  Domitian,  419, 420; 

Galba,4l7, 418;  Geta,  263;  Hadrian, 

9, 10,  422 ;  Juha,  263 ;  Magnentius, 

19;  Nero,  417;  Nerva,  420;  Otho, 

418;  SeTeru8,l5;  Vespasian,  6, 417, 

418. 
Comb,  448. 

Commodus,  stjled  Britaunicus,  11. 
Concrete,  Boman,  properties  o^  162. 
CoKDBBCUM,  Benwell,  description  of^ 

107. 

OOKOATATA,  277. 

Constantius  dies  in  Britain,  17. 
Coome  for  Combe)  Crag,  64,  258. 
Coping  Stones  at  Chestinrfaolm,  211. 
Corbridge  altar,  1,  810. 
Corbridffe  Lanx,  811,  426. 
Coniovft  at  Pons  ^lii,  105. 
C0B8TOPITUM,  Corchester,  809. 
Cost  of  the  Wall,  74. 
Cousin's  House,  81. 
Craggle  Hill,  261. 
Cramp,  Boman,  141. 
Cremation,  the  practice  of,  406. 
Crew,  256. 
Crifrel,285. 

Cross  in  spandnll  of  a  door-head,  186. 
Cross,  Bunic,  at  Bewcastle,  324. 
Crosses  defiiJng  sanctuary,  316. 
Crypt  at  Hexham,  314. 
Culvert  at  HuKNUif,  132. 
Cumming's  Cross,  173. 
Cunecaoeastre,  Chester-le-Street,  297. 
Cybele,  158,  393. 


Dacians,  first  Coh.  at  Birdoswald,  243. 

Dagvaldus,  funereal  slab  to,  219. 

Dea  HamnUa^  altar  to,  400. 

Dea  Setlocema,  altar  to,  400. 

Dere  Moires,  figures  of;  249,  402,  403, 

404. 
Deo  CoeidiOf  altar  at  Bleatam,  270. 
Deo  80U,  altar,  386,  887. 
Derceto,  393. 
Denton  Church,  241. 
Denton  Hall,  115. 
Denton,  Wall  at,  114. 
De  Yallibus,  268. 
Devil's  Causeway,  134. 
DuM  ImmortaUlmty  altar,  375. 
Diocletian  becomes  emperor,  16. 
DiM  Mouniibuty  altar,  398. 
Distaff,  weight  appended  to,  440. 
D.M.,  explained,  408. 
Dolichenus,  altar  to,  822,  378. 
DoUerline,  256. 
Donatinus,  the  Tribune,  his   offering, 

393. 
Door-head,  186,  248,  449. 
Dore-oote,  261. 
Down  Hill,  124. 
Drains  in  Bbemskixjm,  301. 
Drayton  quoted,  60. 

Dreaming,  for  another^s  advantage,  397.  - 
Drumburgh,  camp  at,  282. 
Dumnomiy  a  people  of  Cornwall,  235. 
Dunghill,   Roman,  at  Whitley  Castle, 

326. 
Dykesfield,  280. 


Eagle,  Boman,  cute  of,  371,  463. 

Eagles,  Boman,  worshipped,  381. 

Earthenware,  Boman,  436. 

Eastern  Watling  Street,  134. 

Easton,  280. 

Ebchester,  station  of^  316. 

Edward  I  and  II,  coins  of,  269. 

Edward  I  at  Lanercost,  259. 

Edward  I,  his  death,  278. 

Edward  I  visits  the  mural  region.  202. 

Egnatius  Ludlianus,  altar  by,  457. 

E^rptian  triple  figures,  401. 

Emn  pipes,  441. 

Ellenborough,  camp  near,  339. 

Emperors  of  Bome  who  visited  Britain, 

28. 
Emperors,  the,  worshipped,  376. 
Epeiacum,  318. 
Epona,  altar  to,  898. 
Erdeswick's  account  of  the  Wall,  37. 
Exports  firom  Boman  Britain,  96. 
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¥Mm  HonoraU,  ICaoes  d,  addretfled, 

409. 
FabiuB,  the  wife  oi,  ereoto  an  altar,  896. 
¥nirj  pipes,  441. 
Fairy  stone,  810. 
Fallowfield  Fell,  quarry  at,  189. 
Faitooocidi,  probably  near  Bankihead, 

881. 
Fate,  inToked,  377. 
Fibuls,  431,  435. 
Finger-key,  443. 
Fir-oone  ornament,  112,  391. 
Flowers  from  Wall,  lines  on,  232. 
Forest,  subterraneous,  283. 
Fortune,  altars  to,  49,  206,  842,  877, 

886. 
Foundation  of  the  Wall,  how  laid,  70. 
Fosse  of  the  Wall  described,  89. 
Fosse  of  Vallum  and  Wall,  at  T^per- 

Moor,  peculiar  aspect  of^  164. 
Fosse  discontinued  along  the  Oliils,  167. 
Fosse,  double,  to  Vallum,  257. 
Fowl  Town,  240. 
Fridstool  at  Hexham,  316. 
I\rixaffi  at  Vnnx)BAi*A,  119. 
Frog,  on  alUr,  398. 
Fu^ur  Divom^  131. 
Furnace  blast,  438. 
Funereal  Monuments  at  Brsxekium, 

803. 
Funereal  slabs,  48, 196,  409-11. 
Funereal  urns,  408. 


Oabbossktum,  285. 

Oalgacus  defeated,  8. 

Oalhmm  Coh.  /T,  on  altar,  208,  375. 

Gap,  240. 

Ghtteshead,  a  Roman  outpost,  296. 

Gateways  of  sUtions,  182,  247,  301. 

Cklt,  the  quarry  of^  described,  64. 

Gelt  inscription,  its  testimony  as  to  who 

built  the  Wall,  considered,  363. 
Oenio  et  Si^nis,  altar,  382. 
Oemo  PrtBtorii,  altar,  208,  375. 
Gemo  Loci,  altar,  377. 
C^emo  Domini  et  tignorum,  457. 
German  Wall,  76. 
Geta,  coin  of,  263. 
Gildas,  his  complaints,  21. 
Gillalees  Beacon,  254. 
Glahitibanta,  318. 
Gk>d8  of  the  Mountains,  altar  to,  398. 
Ghxls,  immortal,  altar,  375. 
Gold  and  silver  articles,  426-81. 
Gold  plate,  to  Mars,  379. 
Graham's  Dike,  10,  77. 
Grampians,  battle  of,  9. 
Grareriggs,  122. 


Greek  altara  and  inscriptions,  812,  813, 

848. 
Grinsdale,  274. 
Groans  of  the  Britons,  21. 
GmoI  Seffer,  British  name  of  the  Wall, 

358. 
Guard  chambers  at  BoiMiOUB,  184. 
Oyrmm  Cmmboi,  on  altar^ll90. 


Habitajcoitm,  Bisingham,  806. 
Hadrian,  a  great  buuder,  867. 
Hadrian  arrives  in  Britain,  9. 
Hadrian,  death  of;  869. 
Hadrian's  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  102. 
Hadrian,  inscriptions  to,  202,  203,  209, 

220, 224, 240,  322, 330, 333,  346. 
Hadrian's  adopted  sons,  inscription  to, 

295. 
Hall  Hills,  near  Bewcastle,  322. 
Halton  GasUe,  132. 
Halton  Bed  House,  125. 
Haltwhistle,  221. 
Haltwhistle  Bum  Head,  222. 
Haltwhistle  Fell,  Roman  quarry  on,  64. 
Mammia  Deo,  altar  to,  400. 
Hangman  Tree,  277. 
Hare  Hill,  259. 
Harlow  Hill,  122. 
Headswood,  267. 
Heating  rooms,  method  oi;  160. 
Heavenfield,  battle  of;  138. 
Heddon-on-the-Wall,  117. 
Hedley,  Rev.  Anthony,  notice  o^  82. 
Heliogabalus  hit  name  erased,  157, 458. 
Herbs,  medical,  said  to  be  introduced  by 

the  Romans,  230. 
HercuUa  Ala,  at  Old  Carlisle,  337. 
Hercules,  Tyiian,  altar  to,  312. 
Herodian  does  not  name  the  Wall  in 

connection  with  Severus,  351. 
Herringbone  work,  rare,  71. 
Hexham,  314. 
High  Eighton,  299. 
High  Sluelds,  204. 
Hm,  ruins  at,  256. 
Hispamorum  Coh,  /,  on  altar,  341. 
Hodgson,  Rev.  John,  notice  of;  83. 
Holystone,  Roman  road  near,  304. 
Horsley,  notice  of;  81. 
Housesteads,  ancient  name  of;  51. 
Housesteads,   Bobcoticus,    described, 

179  447. 
Howard,  Lord  William,  259. 
How  Gill,  261. 
Howrigg  Quarry,  279. 
Human  sacrifices  to  Mithras,  389. 
HuKircTM,  Halton  Chesters,  described, 

126. 
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Hiurtleton,  267. 

HypocauBto—  Binchester,  320}  Benwell, 
108;  Ghesterholm,  205;  Cheeten, 
146 ;  Halton  Cheaters,  129. 


Inscriptioiis,  yalue  o^  156. 
InsoriptionB  to  Hadrian,  smnmary  of^ 

860. 
Inscriptions  to  Severus,  summary  of, 

361. 
Intra-mural  interments  forbidden,  229. 
Inyasion  of  Britain,  motives  for,  30. 
Iron  slag,  Boman,  819. 
Irthing,  passage  o^  242. 
Irthington,  268. 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  305. 


Jarrow,  oamp  at,  294. 

Jarrow,  Boman  inscription  at,  294, 295. 

Julia,  coin  of;  263. 

Julius  Frontinus  subdues  the  SUuret^  6. 

Julius  Csssar's  double  rampart  at  Alesia, 

868. 
Jupiter,  altars  to,  50,  85,  243, 264, 337, 

341,  875,  878. 
Jupiter  Dolichenus,  822,  378. 

KemmeFs  Path,  300. 


Key  (finger),  443. 
Kilnfo]    ' 


for  drying  com,  190,  248. 
King  Arthur,  traditions  of^  172. 
King  Arthur's  Well,  230. 
Kirk  Andrews,  274. 
Kirkbeck,  crossed  by  Maiden  Way,  256. 
Kirklmton,  268. 
Knock's  Cross,  284. 


Lakes,  Korthumberland,  199. 

Lamp,  Boman,  440. 

LcmmU  Trifmt  on  altar,  401. 

Lanohester,  station  near,  318. 

Laneroost  Priory,  259. 

Langknowe  Cairn,  257. 

Langley  Castle,  200. 

Lanx,  Corbridge,  811,  426. 

Lares,  211,  435. 

Law  of  Treasure  Trove,  its  working 

illustrated,  425. 
Leam  Lane,  299. 
Lead  scorise,  433. 
Legio  II,  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  130, 

202,  203,  267,  322,  330,  333,  342. 
Legio  VI,  inscriptions  by,  250,  290. 
Legio  XX^  inscriptions  by,  209,  216, 

303,  333,  342,  380. 


Leland's  account  of  the  Wall,  86. 

licrgorum  for  Lingonnm,  85. 

Limekiln,  ancient,  303. 

Lingones,  altar  by,  85,  460. 

Lion,  Mithraic,  391. 

Little  Chesters,  Chesterhohn,  204. 

Lollius  TJrbicus,  named  in  inscriptions, 

460. 
Lort-bum.  94. 

LuGXTTALLiTTM,  Carlisle,  272. 
Luis  holes,  141. 

Magna,  Canroran,  described,  233. 
Maiden  Way,  described,  253,  827. 
Malbray,  camp  at,  347. 
Manet,  inscriptions  to,  48,  298,  409, 

410,  411. 
Mars,  altar  to.  111,  112,  317,  379. 
Mareupiwn,  or  purse,  251. 
Maryport,  camp  near,  339. 
Masonry  of  the  Wall,  61. 
Masons  marks,  67. 
Matribue  Campestrihua,  slab  to,  110. 
Matrihua  DomeaHcis,  altar  to,  280. 
Matribus  Tramwrime^  402. 
MeatsD,  tribe  of^  14. 
M^  Merrilies,  240. 
M^Mxnnius  Marcellus,  Prefect,  49. 
Mercury,  figure  of^  101. 
Michael  Scott,  134. 
Middleby,  Bi^tuk  Buloiuh.  331. 
Mile,  Boman,  length  of^  207. 
Mile  Castles  described,  53. 
Mile  Castle,nearCawfields,deBcribed,2l7. 
Military  Way,  Boman,  55,  57. 
Military  Way,  by  Chesterhohn,  205. 
Military  Way,  on  Tepper  Moor,  164. 
Military  Way,  at  Castle  Nick,  212. 
Milking  Gap  slab,  202. 
Milliary  cohort,  50. 
MUUaria,  123,  207. 
Millstones,  443. 
Minerals  and  metals,  432. 
Minerva,  altar  to,  384. 
Mirrors,  443. 
Mithras,  altars  and  sculptures  to,  210, 

386,  387,  888. 
Mithraic  cave,  193,  388. 
Mogon,  altar  to,  400. 
Money  Holes,  caHellum  at,  261. 
Monk  Hill,  275. 
Monogram  of  Christ,  19. 
Monument,  King  Edward's,  278. 
MoBBiTTH,  Moresby,  346. 
Morpeth,  possibly  a  Boman  site,  298. 
Mortar  of  the  Wall,  68. 
MoHaria,  4Ql. 
Morville,  Sir  Hugh  de,  277. 
Mother  of  the  gods,  393. 
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Mould's  aose,  138. 
Mowms^  altar  to,  400. 
Mucklebank  Crag,  229. 
Hump's  Hall,  account  o^  240. 
Mysteries  of  Mithras,  889. 


Naworth  Castle,  269. 

Keptime,  altar  to,  894. 

Kero,  gold  coin  df,  417. 

NervU^  third  Cohort  of,  at  Whitley 

Ca8tie,825. 
Kether  Hall,  antiquities  at,  840. 
Netherbv,  station  at,  829. 
Kewcastle,  vicus  regit  iiUuMt^  97,  99. 
New  town  of  Irthington,  267. 
Nine  Nicks  of  Thirlwall,  231. 
Nixon's  Glow,  ancient  tradition,  823. 
NotiHa  Imperii^  account  o^  47. 
Nymphs,  896,  466. 


Oak,  ante-mural,  284. 

Odin  and  Yiteres  possibly  identical,  399. 

Offerings  of  the  Romans,  what,  373. 

Old  Carlisle,  station  o(  336. 

Old  Penrith,  camp  o^  336. 

Old  Town,  supposed  station  at,  327. 

Old  Wall,  269. 

Olenacthc,  337,  344. 

Ossian  quoted,  16,  18. 

OuseBum,93. 


Papcastle,  station  at,  344. 

Peel  Crag,  the  defence  of  the  pass,  213. 

Feel-house  at  Haltwhistle,  221. 

Penates,  436. 

Petilius  Cerealis,  propr»tor,  6. 

Petra  Flavii  Carantim^  63. 

Fbtbiaka,  Cambeck  Fort,  262. 

Picts  first  land  in  Britain,  12. 

Picts,  theory  of  Qermanic  origin,  26. 

Pierse  Bridge,  station  at,  320. 

Pigeon  Crag  quarry,  266. 

Pike  Hill,  268. 

Pilasters,  out  of^  Roman,  81. 

Pillar  of  hypocaust,  fluted,  206. 

Pine-apple  ornament,  112. 

Pins,  443. 

Pipes  in  the  Wall,  60. 

Pipes,  smoking,  441. 

i^Wfki,  190,  248. 

Pivot-holes  of  gates,  184,  247,  336. 

Plan  of  Wall,  central  portion,  33. 

Plants,  Roman,  280. 

Plumpton,  camp  at,  336. 

Poltross  Bum,  242. 

Pons  Mui,  Newcastle,  described,  94. 


Potters'  marks,  cuts  of;  439. 
Pottery,  Roman,  43& 
Port  OMrlisle,  284. 
Portgate,  63, 138. 
Pretorium  at  Bumswa^  384. 
Priory,  Luieroost,  269. 
Pboooutia,  Oarrawboigh,  166. 


(^uunea  supplying  the  Wall,  68,  866^ 

279. 
Quintus  Yerius  Superstis,  prefect,  50. 

Randilands,  261. 
Rapiahaw  Qap,  201. 
EavennaHs  (Aoroffraphia,  881,  •. 
Rede  Water  crossed  by  Wathng  Stimt, 

300,  30a 
Red  Indians,  custom  o^  897, «. 
Renentance,  Tower  o^  27& 
Rioley,  bishop,  his  birth-place,  222. 
Ridky,  Sir  Christopher's  account  of  the 

Wall,  87. 
Rings,  gold,  cuts  o^  430. 
Risingham,  Habitakcvh,  806. 
Ritson,  anecdote  of,  38,  n. 
Riyer-god,  147. 

Rivers,  their  relation  to  the  Wall,  79. 
Roads,  importance  o(  64,  67,  68. 
Road,  ancient,  firom  High  Rochester  to 

Holystone,  304. 
Roads,  ancient,  from  Maryport,  840. 
Rob  of  Risingham,  308. 
Soma  Mter%4B,  altar  to,  342,  877. 
Roman  £mperors  who  visited  Britain,  28. 
Rose  Hill,  241. 
Rud^  Cup,  261. 
Runic  Cross  at  Bewcastle,  324. 
Rutchester,  Yikdobala,  described,  118. 
Ruts  in  the  gateways,  188,  247,  340. 


Sacnfioes  to  Mithras,  human,  389. 

Samian  ware,  438. 

Sanctuary  at  Hexham,  316. 

Sandals,  Roman,  819,  442. 

Sandysike,  262. 

Sarabus  Stntte,  894. 

Saxon  Coins  not  mixed  with  Roman,  416. 

Scots, (Irish)  invaded  the  west,  346. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  anecdote  o£^  38,  i*. 

Sections  of  the  Works,  41. 

Section  of  mural  district  near  Wallend, 

239. 
Section  of  Yallum  with  double  fosse,  267. 
Seosdunum,  Wallsend,  described,  82. 
Sepulchral  altars  and  slabs,  163,  164, 

298,  409,  410. 
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Setlocexda,  ahar  to,  400. 

Sevenu,  his  operationB  in  Britain,  12. 

Severua's  djin^  thoughta,  370. 

Sererus,  Sep.,  inscriptions  to,  315,  837. 

Sewingshields,  approach  to,  167. 

Sewingshields  Castle,  169. 

Shawk's  Quarry,  markings  at,  64. 

Shield-on-the-Wall,  214. 

Shields  Lawe,  station  at,  2d3. 

Shoes,  Boman,  326,  442. 

Side  Fell  crossed  by  Maiden- Way,  256. 

SMnis,  altar  to,  250,  882,  457. 

Silvanus,  altar  to,  395. 

Silver  vessel,  cut  ofi  429. 

Suh  Matribu*  on  an  altar,  284. 

Slab  to  Caracalla,  287,  808. 

Smother-kUn,  438. 

Spade* Adam  grounds  crossed  by  the 
Maiden- Way,  254. 

Spartian,  character  as  a  historian,  852,  n. 

Spartian^s  conflicting  testimony  regard- 
ing the  building  of  the  Wall,  852. 

SpenSiing-tubes  in  the  Wall,  60. 

Spear-head,  cut  o^  434. 

SpiU-blood  Hohn,  278. 

Spoons,  silver,  cuts  o^  4^2. 

Slag  of  iron  and  lead,  319,  327,  433. 

Stagshawbank  Gate,  133. 

Stags*  Horns,  cut  of,  235. 

Standards,  objects  of  worship,  882,  457. 

Stanley,  a  fort  near  Lanchester,  298. 

Stanwix,  272. 

Stations,  why  so  called,  44. 

Stations,  arrangements  of,  44. 

Stations,  their  names  obsolete,  46. 

Stations,  names  o^  ascertained,  48. 

Stationer  per  lineam  Vallij  47. 

Stations,  supporting,  287. 

Stations,  walls  independent  of  the  Af«nif, 
180,245. 

Staward  Peel,  200. 

Steel  Kg,  Wall  at,  212. 

Stilus,  the,  443. 

Stones  of  the  Wall  described,  65. 

Stork,  on  altar,  374. 

Stote^s  Houses,  91. 

Streets  of  Birdoswald,  narrow,  248. 

Study  of  antiquity  commended,  444. 

StukeWs  testimony  as  to  the  unity  of 
the  Works,  365. 

Sun,  the,  invoked,  386, 387. 

Superstis,  Q.  Verius,  60. 

Syrian  goddess,  393. 


Tablets,  writing,  443. 
Tancorixy  fanmel  slab  to,  337. 
Tarraby,  271. 
Terraces  for  cultivation,  192. 


Tesselated  pavements  not  found,  45. 

Thirlwall  Castle,  236. 

Thomgrafton  Coins  described,  417. 

Throckley,  116. 

Tiles,  lettered,  317,  320. 

Tofts,  the,  at  Pierse  Bridge,  821. 

Tombstones,  inscriptions  on,  412. 

Tongs,  iron,  433. 

Tower  of  Repentance,  278. 

Tower  Tay,  168. 

Traditions  —  Chesters,  160;  Sewing- 
8hields,l70;  Hoase8teads,197;  Shield- 
on-the-Wall,  214 ;  Bewcastle,  324. 

Transmarine  Mothers,  altar  to,  402. 

Treasure  Trove,  the  working  of  the  law 
of;  illustrated,  424. 

Tribley,  camp  near,  299. 

Tufis^  used  in  the  stations,  191. 

Tumuli — at  Stote's  Houses,  92;  near 
Brampton,  329. 

Tunffri,  50,  196,  264. 

Turrets,  54. 

"Twice  Brewed,"  the  Inn  so  called,  218. 

l^emouth,  a  minor  fort,  85,  290. 

Urns,  funereal,  408. 

Uses  of  the  study  of  Antiquity,  444. 

F.  8.  L.  M.,  explained  and  implied,  406. 

Vallibns,  Hubert  de,  323. 

Vallmm  and  Murut,  meaning  of  terms, 

352. 
Vallum,  design  of,  42. 
Vallum,  the,  not  an  independent  work, 

198. 
Vallum,  first  appearance  ot,  107. 
Vallum  ends  at  Dykesfield,  281. 
Vallum,  no  part  raised  by  Agrioola,  850. 
Vallum  at  Carr  Hill,  124. 
Vallum  nearly  perfect,  135. 
Vallum  with  a  double  fosse,  257. 
VanffioneSy  movements  of^  409, ». 
Varduli,  first  Cohort  of;  382,  457. 
Vault  at  Middleby,  332. 
Vaulted  Chamber  at  Chesters,  143. 
Vaulted  Chamber  in  -^sica,  223. 
Vaulted  Chamber  in  Bbshsniuh,  453. 
Venatores  Banna,  altar  by,  395. 
Vespasian,  gold  coin  of;  417. 
Veteres,  or  Viteres,  altars  to,  372,  399. 
Victory,  figures  of,  196,  272,  447. 
ViNDOBALA,  Rutchester,  described,  118. 
VnrDOLAKA,    Chesterholm,    described, 

204. 
VnrDOMOBA,  817. 
VlNOVIXTM,  320. 
Vir^,  altar  to,  393. 
Vinus  Lupus,  propretor  in  Britain,  12. 
VoUmU  vivas  on  an  altar,  878. 
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Wade,  Oenenl,  hia  opentiont,  55. 
Wall  repaired  by  l^ieodonus,  20. 
Wall,  Gildaa*8  account  of;  22. 
Wall,  plan  from  CnATBinnc  to  Maohj^ 

88. 
Wall,  names  o^  88. 
Wall,  pMrte  and  dimenaions  oX^  88-89. 
Wall,  time  required  for  its  erection,  74. 
Wall,  fftring  name  to  places,  87. 
Wall,  firagment  of  at  iWton,  114. 
Wall  at  Bmnton,  140. 
Wall,  whj  drawn  alonff  the  diflb,  lfS8. 
Wall,  a  good  strip  on  Blackoarts  fiurm, 

168. 
Wall  of  Tarioos  thicknesses,  201. 
Wall  near  Oockmount  fiumhonse,  good, 

229. 
Wall  on  the  Nine  Kicks,  ffood,  281. 
Wall  lower  than  the  Y&um  at  Gap, 

240. 
Wall,  its  intent,  288. 
Wall,  th^  Who  built  it  P  849. 
Wall  Fell,  261. 
Wall  Houses,  124. 
Wall-knoll,  94. 
Wallsend,  view  ot  91. 
Walltown  Crags,  280. 
Walton,  261. 
Walton  House,  262. 
Watercourse  at  iE8iOJk«  described,  225. 
Wallis,  the  historian,  his  antiquarian 

tastes,  826. 
Warden  Hill,  161. 


Wardloy,  an  entrendiment  at,  296. 

Watch  Cross,  52,  270. 

Watch  Hill,  near  DykesMd,  279. 

Watch  Tower  on  the  Maiden-Waj,  255. 

Watch  Towers  or  Turrets,  54. 

Waterrille,  292. 

Watlmg  Street,  described,  134. 

Way,  ancient,  from   CiLUBiruK  to 

Magka,  59. 
WeU,  King  Arthur^s,  280. 
Wells,  Boman,  192,  282,  886. 
Welton  Hall,  128. 
White  Flat,  267. 
White  Lyne  Birer,  256. 
Whitley  Castle,  station  o(  825. 
Whittle  Dean  Waterworks,  122. 
Wife,  an  incomparable,  411. 
Wigton,  station  at,  886. 
WiBowfbrd  Farm  House,  242. 
Winshield's  Crag,  218. 
Witch  stones,  51. 
Woodbum,  807. 
Wiekendike,  299. 
Written  Bock»— Coome  Crag,  258 ;  Fal- 

lowfieldFeU,  189;  Oelt,  64;  Shawk 

quarry,  68. 

Xiphiline*s  account  of  Sererus  inBiitain, 

14. 
Xiphiline  does  not  ascribe  the  Wall  to 

Severus,  851. 

Zodiac,  Mithraio,  890. 


THE     END. 


TUCKER,  P&IiaXB»  PEBSrS  PLACE.  OXPOKD  STREET,  LONDON. 
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SH  AKESPERI  ANA,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Early  Editions  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
and  of  the  Commentaries  and  other  Publications  illustrative  of  his  Works.    By 
J.  O.  Halliwbll.    8vo,  cloth,    8* 

"Indispensable  to  everybody  who  wishes  to  carry  on  any  inquiries  connected  with  Shakespeare,  or  who  may 
have  a  fiincy  ftar  Shakesperian  Bibliography ."—^tf/o/or. 
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I 

A     NEW  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE,  induding  many  ptfticokn  n^^ 
•^^    ing  the  Poet  and  his  Family,  never  before  published.    By  J.  O.  Haiuwbliii  F.RB^ 
&a    Iu€mkand9(mevolmmey^no^UUuhraiedwUk1^emgravmg9<mwood,<^ob^ 
qfwkick  are  neWffram  dramngs  by  FjlIBHOLT,  cUdh,    15«. 

This  work  oontaint  upwards  of  forty  doeoiBeiits  persaoal  history,  hj  wpers  cxhibitiiif  him  m  seUine 
respecting  Shakefpesre  snd  his  FsmUy.  nntr  M6r0  IfaH  and  Stone,  Ic.  Of  the  sercnty-six  engnrinn 
fnUiiked,  bcMdes  muneams  others  indirecthr  iUiis-  which  iUustrate  the  vohnne.  mon  tkM»mp  A«w  newa- 
trating  the  Poet's  Bioeranh;.    All  the  anecdotes  and       h<fan  h0tn  e»grat«d. 

traditions  cooesrntogShttUspeareaKi  here,  for  the  ftrit  It  is  the  only  life  of  Shakespeait  to  be  bonght 

tia«  cirilected,  and  mnch  new  light  is  thrown  on  his       sepsrately  fom  his  Woriu. 

Other  Publications  iUustraiive  of  Shakespeart?s  lAfe  and  Writings. 

MALONB*S  Letter  to  Dr.  Farmer  (m  Beply  to  BU$(m)^  lelatiTe  to  his  Edition  ol 

Shakespeare,  published  in  1790.    8to,  tewed,    \§, 
IRELAND'S  (W.  H.)  MisceDaneous  Papers  and  Legal  Instruments,  from  the  origmal 

MSS.  ((he  Shakeepeare  Forgeries),    870,  plate,    2t,  6d. 
IBELAND'S  (Sam.)  Vindication  of  his  Conduct,  respecting  the  Publication  of  the  sup- 
posed ShaJmpeare  MSS.,hi  r^yto  the  Critical  I^urs  of  Mr.Malone.  Svo.  Is.Orf. 
IBILAND*S  Investigation  of  Mr.  ICalone's  Claim  to  the  Character  of  Scholar  or  Critic, 

being  an  Examination  of  his  *<  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Shakespeare 

Manuscripts."    8vo.    U  Gd.  ^  1 

IBELAKD'S  (W.  Henry)  Authentic  Account  of  the  Shakesperian  Manuscripts,  &c. 

(reepecHitff  JUi fabrication  qf  them),    Svo.    le,M, 
COMPARATIVE  REVIEW  of  the  Opinions  of  Jas.  BoiDBr,  m  1796  and  in  1796, 

relative  to  the  Shakespeare  MSS.    Svo.    2#. 
GRAVES'S  (H.  M.)  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  with  Critical  Remarks  on  the 

Characters  of  Komeo,  Hamlet,  Juliet,  and  Ophelia.     Post  Svo,  cloth.     2t.  6d. 

(original  price  6«.  6d.) 
WIVKLL'S  Historical  Account  of  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  Chancd 

of  Stratford-on-Avon  Chureh.    8vo,  2  platee,    1#.  6ci. 
IRELAND'S  (W.  H.)  Vortiffem,  an  Historical  Play,  represented  at  Drury  Lane,  April  2, 

17961,  as  a  supposed  nevdy  discovered  Drama  of  Shakespeare.    I^ew  JSdilion,  with  an 

original  Preface,  Svo,facnwUle,    ls.6d.     (Original  pnce  Se,  6d.) 

The  preface  is  both  interesting  and  carious,  from  the  additional  information  it  gires  reelecting  the 

Shakespeare  Forgeries,  containing  also  the  substanee  of  his  '^Confetsiona.'' 

BO  ADEN  (Jas.)  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  identifying  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  and  elucidating  several  points  in  the  Poet's  History.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

TBADITIONARY  ANECDOTES  OF  SHAKESPEARE,  collected  in  Warwickshire  m 
1693.    8vo,  eewed.    Is. 

MADDEN'S  (Sir  F.)  Observations  on  an  Autograph  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Ortho- 
graphy of  his  Name.    8vo,  eewed.    It, 

HALLI WELL'S  Introduction  to  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.**    8vo,  doth,    de, 

H ALLIWELL  on  the  Character  of  FalstalT.     12mo,  cloth.    2»  6d, 

COLLIER'S  (J.  P.)  Reasons  for  a  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works.    8vo.    Is. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  LIBRARY.— A  Collection  of  the  Romances,  Novels,  Poems,  and 
Histories  used  by  Shakespeare  as  the  foundation  of  his  Dramas,  now  first  collected 
and  aoourately  reprinted  from  the  original  Editions,  with  Notes^&c  By  J.  P.  Coluxb. 
2  vols.  8vo,  Mh.    lOf.  6d.    (Original  price  £1.  li.) 

ACCOUNT  of  the  <m]y  known  Manuscript  of  Shakespeare's  PIatS)  comprising  some 
in^Kirtant  variations  and  corrections  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  obtained 
from  a  Playhouse  Copy  of  that  Play  recently  discovered.  ByJ.O.HALUWBLL.  Svo.  It. 

BIMBAULT'S  **Who  was  <  Jack  Wilson,'  the  Singer  of  Shakespeare's  Stage?"  An 
Attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  person  with  John  Wilson,  Doctor  of  Mosio  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  aj>.  1644.    8va    U. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  WILL,  oomed  from  the  Original  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  preserv- 
ing the  Interlineations  and  Facsimilies  of  the  three  Autogn^hs  of  the  Poet^  with  a 
few  preliminary  Observations.    Bv  J.  O.  Haixiwbll.    4to.    It. 

DTCB'S  Remarks  on  Collier's  and  Knight's  Editions  of  Shakeipeare.   Sva^cMh,   4s.6<l. 

A  FEW  REMARKS  on  the  Emendation  '*  Who  smothers  her  with  Painting,**  in  the 
Pla^  of  pvmbeline,  discovered  by  Mr.  Collieb,  in  a  Corrected  Copy  of  the  Second 
Edition  of  Shakespeare.    By  J.  0.  Haluwbix,  F3.S.,  &c    8vo.    It. 
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LIFE  OP  Mr.  THOMAS  GENT,  Printer  of  York,  written  by  bimaolf.  Svo, 
JUtepotiraityengrmjedbyAMg,  Fox,  cloth.  2#.  W.  (Oriffmal  price  9s.) 
The  Anfliorof  Uii*  curioan,  ind  hitherto nnpublithed  a  printer  necewtrily  introduced  him  to  the  acquaint- 
nieceof  Autobiography.  itweU  known  by  t&c  icveral  ance  of  many  litoary  men.  and  his  book  aBounda 
SSm^  which  7e  ™  the  author  aa  wefl  aa  printer.  with  noticai  of  Authors,  Fnntera,  &c.,  of  the  tmies  m 
Thcnamtive  iaftall.  written  in  an  easyand  unaifected  which  he  hved;  amng  oUiera  occur  the  names  of 
ifJJ^^tHmwmedwith aewal mecea of  Poetry;  and  Bishop  Atterbury.  with  whom  he  relates  a  mugular 
S2?tt^?3ffi2rorS^SSSi^^  thrSih  fai  ^^.^rf^^'S^'  »4 Dr.  P"i^*^eh^torian 
SSS  Mfe.  iSthe  duwcteraand  itoriea  ineidcntally  of  York,  ie.  ^nego^  mj^re$  iio  €iitommm  to  tioie 
tebodiiMd,iaeztzemelyamnnn«.    Hia  occupation  aa       vkoknerwtdSoutktif'**' Doctor." 

1?NGLANiy S  WORTHIES,  under  whom  aU  the  Civfl  and  Bloody  Wanrea, 
-I-^smoe  Anno  1642  to  Anno  1647,  are  related.  By  John  Yioabs,  Author  of  "England's 
Parliamentary  Chronicle,*'  &c.,  fto.  Boyal  12mo,  reprinted  m  the  old  style  (similar  to 
Lady  WiOmgWt^s  Diary)^  wUh  copies  qf  the  IS  rare  portraits  t^fter  HoUar,  ^e^  half 
wwrooeo^  6t. 
Copieaof  the  original  edition  sold  £16  to  £90.  Fairfax.  Sir  Thomaa  Fairfex,  O.  CromweU,  Skippon, 

The  portraits  eomprise.  Bobert.  Earl  of  Esaex;  Colonel  Massey,  Sir  W.  Brereton.  Sir  w.  WaUer, 
Robert,  Eari  of  Warwick;  Lord  Montagu,  Earl  of  Colonel  Langhome, Genera]  FoynU,  Sir Thoa.Middle- 
Denbi^  Earl  of  Stamford,  David  Lealey,  General       ton.  General  Brown,  and  General  Mitton. 

A  ROT  AMONGST  THE  BISHOPS;  or  a  Terrible  2fewip«jf  m  the  Sea 
of  Ouiterbunr,  set  forth  in  lively  emblems,  to  ^eaae  the  judioioua  Beader.  By 
Thokas  Stibbt,  1641.  18mo  {A  satire  <m  Abp.  JLamdj^  fowr  very  curious  woodcut 
emblems,  doth.    8f 

A  facsimile  of  the  very  rare  original  editkm,  which  sold  at  Bindley's  sale  for  £1S. 

p(ABTWBIOHT. — ^Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writmgs,  and  Mechanical  Inyentions  of 
^  Edmund  Cbrtwright,  D.D.,  F.B.S.,  in/oentor  qf  the  Power  Loom,  ^.  Post  8vo, 
engroDinySyhds.    2s.  Sd.  (original  price  10s,  M.) 


Langboroe, 


and  others  i  he  was  no  mean  Poet,  as       felicity 


T70RMAN. ^The  Autobiography  and  Personal  Diary  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman^  the 

J^     Oelobrated  Astrologer,  1552-1602,  from  unpublished  MSS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
aenm,  Oxford.    Edited  by  J.  O.  Halmwbll.    Small  4to,  sewed.    6s. 

rw.iir  isn  fionies  nrivatdv  printed.    It  will  form  a  companion  to  Dr.  Dee's  Di&s/,  printed  by  the  Camden 
jJSS.  who^  printed  iff  work,  but  afterwarda  suppressed  it 


TjjQJJj^RDSON. — Extracts  firom  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Correspondence  of 
•i^  Richard  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  Brierky,  Yorkshire.  Edited  by  Dawson 
Tuvsmt,  Esq.    8vo,  pp.  530,  portrait  and  plates  of  Brierley  HaU,  cloth.    Is.  Qd. 

This  is  a  verv  mteresting  votame,  and  contains  much       eishteenth  century.     It  waa  printed  for  private  dr- 
curious  mattw  respecting  the  state  and  progress  of       cnlation  wily  (at  the  expense  of  M^ 
Rotanv  the  study  cf  Annuities  and  General  litera-       HaU),  and  copies  have  found  their  way  into  but  few 
£ue,fce.,in  Grwi Britain. during  the  first  half  of  the       collections. 

LIFE,  POETRY,  AND  LETTEBS  of  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT, 
the  Com  Law  Rhymer  (of  Sheffield).     Edited  by  his  Son-m-Law,  John  Watxivs, 
^o^^o,doU^  (cm interesting  wlmme).    8#.    (Original price  Is.  ed.) 

QCOTT. — ^Extracts  6om  the  Letter-Book  of  Willi  am  Soott,  Father  of  the  Lords 
^  Stowell  and  Eldon,  with  Notes  on  their  Famity  History  and  Pedigree.  By  M.  A. 
BiOHABDSOK.    Poet  Svo,  sewed.    Is.  ^. 

ALCUIN  OP  BRITAIN. — ^The  Life  of  Ahmin,  the  Learned  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
^^  Ambassador  from  King  OfEk,  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  By  D.  F.  Lobbkz, 
Translated  by  Slee.    12mo,  pp.  280,  efoO.    2s.    (Original  price  6s.) 

TITESLET. — ^Narrative  of  a  Remarkable  Transaction  in  the  Early  Life  of  John 
^^      Wesley,  now  first  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Musewn.    8yo,  sewed.    2s. 
A  very  enrkras  love  affair  between  J.  W.  and  his  honsekeeperi  it  dves  a  corioas  insight  into  the  early  economy 
of  the  Methodists.    It  is  entirely  unknown  to  all  Wesley's  biographers. 

THE  CONNECTION  OF  WALES  with  the  Early  Science  of  England, 
iUnstrated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Robert  Reoorde,  the  first  Writer  on  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  Ac.,  in  the  English  T^ingnage.  By  J.  O.  Halliwbll.  8to^ 
sewed,    le. 
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TV^ORLAND. — Aocount  of  the  Life,  Writiags,  and  Inreations  of  Sir  Samuel 
-"-*•  Morland,  Master  of  Mechanics  to  Charles  IL  By.  J.  O.  Haluwsll.  8to^ 
tewed.     If. 

pOLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  on  Scientific  Subjects,  iUustrative  of  Uie 
^  Progress  of  Science  in  England.  Temp.  Elizabeth  to  Charles  XL  Edited  bjr 
J.  O.  Halliwell.    8to,  cloth.   89. 

Comprising  letters  of  DigXM.  Dee,  TVcho  Bnihe,  Sir  Sanmel  Morland,  from  a  MS.  in  Dnnbetli  Palacee 
Lot\-cr.  Ilumott,  Lydyatt^Sir  W.  Petty,  SirC.  Caven.  Nat.  Tarpoler'i  Corrector  Analytaou,  fcc  Coat  tbe 
dish.  Brancker,  PeU,  fcc. ;  also  the  autobiography  of       Subscribers  £1. 

ST.   DUNSTAN.— The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Dunstan.     By  W.  Bobinboit, 
LL.D.    Syo,  plate.  1*, 
SIDNEY.— Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Hon.  Algernon  Sidney  (the  Patriot)  ; 
with  his  Trial  in  1683.    By  B.  C.  SiSKST.     Wia  outUne  plate  /,'xm  SiephamoJjTe 
well  know  pictmre.    8to,  eewed.  1#.  6d. 

LOVE   LETTERS   OF   MRS.  PIOZZI,  r/ormerlyI&^.Tkraie,tkeJriendof 
Dr.  Johfuon,)  written  when  she  was    Eighty,   to  the  handsome  actor,  WiUiara 
Angustus  Conway,  aged  Twenty-seven.    8vo,  mim^.  2*. 

** written  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  (in  the  celebrity— considerably  enhimcea  their  interest.    Ike 

Homing)  by  an  Octogcnary  pen,  a  heart  (as  Mrs.  Tiee  letters  themselres  it  is  not  eaa^  to  chanctmse;  nor 

says)  twen^-dx  years  old,  and  as  H.  L.  P.  feels  it  to  shall  we  renturc  to  decide  whether  they  more  ben>eak 

be,  all  your  ownr— Letter  F,  dd  Feb.  1820.  the  drivelUng  of  dotage,  or  the  foUy  of  We ;  in  erther 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  coUecticms  case  they  nresent  human  nature  to  us  under  a  ntw 

of  love  epistles  we  have  ever  chanced  to  meet  with,  aspect,  and  famish  one  of  those  nddlt»  which  no- 

and  the  well  known  literary  reputation  of  the  lady—  thing  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  philoaophy  can  satisfkc* 

the  Mrs.  Thrale,  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Hiss  Bumey  toriiy  9ciYe,**—FofytecJktue  Retiem. 


pOMPENDIOUS    ANGLO-SAXON    AND    ENGLISH    DIC- 

^    TION  ABY.  By  the  Bey.  Josbph  Boswoeth,  D.D.,  P.B.S.,  &c  Svo,  closely  printed 

in  treble  Colmmne.    12f . 

Labob  Papeb.   Boyal  8to.  (to  match  the  next  article),  cloth,  £1. 

"This  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  larw  Die-  price,  all  that  is  most  practical  snd  valuable  in  th, 
tionary,  but  almost  an  entirely  new  work.  In  this  former  expensive  edition,  with  a  ereatacoenion  of  new 
compendious  one  will  be  found,  at  a  very  moderate        words  and  matter."— ^w/A^/  rrefaee. 

QN  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  Germanic,  imd  ScandinaTian 
^^  Languages  and  Nations,  with  Chronological  Specimens  of  tiieir  Languages.  By 
J.  BoswOBTH,  D.D.    Boyal  8yo,  bda.    £1. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  what  was  forroerly  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dic- 
tionary, and  now  published  separately. 

A  NGLO-SAXON  DELECTUS ;  serving  as  a  first  ClaasBook  to  the  Lan- 
-^  guage.  By  the  Ber.  W.  Babnes,  B.D.,  of  St.  John's  ColL  Camh.  12mo,  cloth, 
2f.6<2. 

"  To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  critical  knowledge  stated,  and  illustrated  by  references  to  Greek,  the  Latin, 

of  their  o<#n  Native  English,  some  acqunintancc  with  French,  and  other  languages.    A  philosophical  spirit 

Anglo  -  Saxun  is  indispensable ;  and  we  have  never  pervades  every  i»rt.     The  Delectus  consists  of  short 

seen  an  introduction  better  calculated  than  the  pre-  pieces  on  varicms  suUects,  with  extracts  from  Anglo- 

Bcnt  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  beginner  in  a  short  space  Saxon  History  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle.    There  is  a 

of  time.    Tne  deciensions  and  conjugations  are  well  good  Glossary  at  the  etkiiL**—Ath«netttm,  Oet.  30, 1&19. 

nUIDE  TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  TONGUE:  on  the  Basis  of  Pro- 
^^  fessor  Bask*8  Grammar ;  to  which  are  added.  Beading  Lessons  in  Verse  and  l*rose, 
with  Notes  for  the  use  of  Learners.    By  £.  J.  Ybbkon,  B.  A.,  Oxon.    12mo,  eUdh,  &r.  Qd, 

"The  author  of  this  Guide  seems  to  have  made  one  care  and  skill;  and  the  latter  half  of  tiie  nrfume  eon- 
step  in  the  right  direction,  by  compiling  what  may  be  sists  of  a  weQ-choaen  selection  c^  extracts  firom  An|^ 
pronounced  the  best  work  on  the  suoject  hitherto  Saxon  writers,  in  prose  and  rerw,  for  the  practice  of 
publisbeil  in  England."— .i/AwKrvo*.  the  student,  who  will  find  great  assistance  in  reading 

"  Mr.  Vernon  has,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  taking  them  from  the  grammatical  notes  with  which  thev  are 

Ilask  for  his  Model ;  but  let  no  one  suppose  from  the  acronipnnied^and  from  the  glossary  which  follows  them, 

title  that  Uie  book  is  mereW  a  oonipilation  from  the  This  volume,  well  studied,  will  enable  any  one  to  reail 

work  of  that  philok^t.    'the  accidEuce  is  abridged  with  ease  the  generality  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers ;  and 

from  Rnsk,  with  constant  rciisiou.  correction,  and  its  cheapness  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every 

niodiflf^tion;  but  the  syntax,  a  most  important  por-  class    It  has  our  hearty  rccommcudtttiou." — Literary 

tiou  of  Uie  book«  is  original,  uud  is  coiupi>>.^  wiUt  great  Gmxette. 
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A  NALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.— Selections,  in  Prow  and  Vewe,  from 
-^*-  Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  with  an  Introductory  Ethnological  Essa^,  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Louis  F.  Elipsiiun,  of  the  UniYersity  of  Gieasen.  2  thick 
Tola,  post  dvo,  cloth,    12#.  (original  price  18«.) 

Contuuinr  u>  immeiiBe  body  of  informatioii  on  a  have  a  thoroogfa  knowledge  of  hk  om  niotber-tong;Qe} 

language  which  is  now  becoming  more  fnlly  appre-  while  i]:''  lanj^ui^  itself;  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 

da^,  and  which  contains  ftfteen-twenticths  of  wliat  valuabU:  uw]  uiteresting  works  preserved  in  it,  may, 

we  dafly  think,  and  speak,  and  write.  No  Englishman,  in  copioasue-^s  of  words,  strength  of  expression,  and 

therefore,  altogether  ignorant  of  Angk>-Saxon.  csn  gnunmatacal  precision,  vie  with  the  modem  German. 

TNTRODUCnON    TO  ANGLO-SAXON   READING;  compriaing 

-*-  ^Ifrio's  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gregoiy,  with  a  copious  Glossary,  &o.  By 
L.  Langlbt,  F.L.S.    12mo,  cloth,  28.  Bd, 

iElfric's  Homily  is  remadcable  for  beanty  of  composition,  and  interesting  as  setting  forth  Aognstine's  mission 
io  the  "  Lend  of  the  Angles." 

A  NGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.GUTHLAC, 

-^^  Hermit  of  Croyland.  Printed,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
Lihrary,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Chablbs  Wycuffb  6kX)DWnr,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge.    12mo,  cloth,  6«. 

A  NOLO -SAXON    LEGENDS    OF   ST.  ANDREW  AND   ST. 

'^  VERONICA,  now  first  printed,  with  English  translations  ou  the  opposite  page.  By 
0.  W.  GooDWiK,  M.A.    8to,  tewed.    2#.  Cd. 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  HEXAMERON  OF  ST. 
BASIL,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  of  St.  BasiFs  Admonitio  ad  Filimn 
Spiritoalem ;  now  firstprinted  from  BiSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  a  Translation  and 
Notes.    By  the  Rer.  H.  W.  NosMAir.    S^o,  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  eewed,    4r. 

ANGLO-SAXON    VERSION    OF    THE    HOLY    GOSPELS. 

-^^  Edited  from  the  original  MSS.  By  Bbnjahin  Thobpb,  F.S.A.  Post  8yo,  doth. 
8s.  (original  price  128.) 

A  NGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  STORY   OF  APOLLO- 

-^  NIUS  OF  TYRE ;— u^n  which  is  founded  the  Play  of  Peridee,  attributed  to 
Shakespeare ; — from  a  MS.,  with  a  Translation  and  Glossary.  By  Benjamin  Thorps. 
12mo,  cloth.  4r.  6d.   {original  price  68.) 

A  NALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.— A  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from 
•^  Anglo-Saxon  Authors  of  various  ages,  with  a  Glossary.  By  Benjamin  Thobpb, 
F.S.A.  A  new  edition^  with  correctione  and  improvements.  Poet  8to,  cloth.  Be.  (original 
price  12#.) 

POPULAR  TREATISES  ON  SCIENCE,  written  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
-*•  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Nonnan,  and  English.  Edited  by  Thos.  Wbioht.  M.A. 
Svo,  cloth,  4a.  6d. 

^^'^  "~^  Anglo-Saxon  ^tiso  on  Artronomy  maimng,  and  exptmnatory  of  sU  iJu  tymboKeal  tiotu 

of  the  Tkitth  Ckntuet,  how  first jubtuhed  from  m  in  early  scnlptnrt  astd  pamttne) ;  the  ticetiary  of  Phil- 

MS.  tn  the  Bnt'uk  Mntenm,  with  a  TratuliUum;  Lirre  lippe  de  lliaon.  with  a  trtaisUUiom ;  FnunncnU  on  Po- 

dee  Creatures,  by  PhUHppe  de  ThAon,  now  first  printed  pnlar  Science  from  the  Early  English  Metrical  lires 

with  m  translation,  (extremely  vatnabte  to  F^lologiets,  of  the  Saints,  {the  eetrUest  piece  of  the  kind  in  the 

as  being  the  earUeet  specimens  of  Jnglo-Norman  re-  English  Language.) 

PRAGMENT    OF    CLERIC'S   ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR, 

•*•  -ffllfric's  Glossary,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Soul  and  Body  of  the  Xllth  Century,  dis- 
eovered  among  the  Archiree  of  Worcester  Cathedral  By  Sir  Thomas  Philli^  Bart, 
EoL,  FBITATELT  FBINTSD,  sewed.    Im.  6d. 

QKELTON'S  (John,  Poet  Laureat  to  Henry  VIII)  Poetical  Works :  the  Bowgeof 

!l.«.^^  ^^°  ^^"*»  ^^y  *^°*®  y®  "^*  ^  Court?  Qm  celebrated  Satire  on  Wolsey), 
Philhp  Spanrow,  Elinour  Bumming,  Ac. ;  with  Notes  and  Life.  By  the  Rer.  A.  Dxcx. 
2  vol^  Svo,  chih.     14f.  (original  price  £1.  12*.) 

"Thepower.thestrangcneM.theTolttbilityofhislan-  great  a  scholar  as  ever  lived  (Erasnms),  *the  light 
gu-xge.  the  audacity  of  his  satire,  and  the  perfect  orifrin-  and  ornament  of  Britain.'  He  indnlfed  rery  flrwly 
ality  01  his  manner,  made  Skelton  one  of  the  most  extra-       in  his  writings  in  censures  on  monks  and  Dominicans  • 


JUnary  writen  of  any  age  or  coontry."---&«/*/y .  and,  moreover,  had  the  hardihood  to  refloctv  in  no  very 

bkelton  IS  a  eonous.  able,  and  remarkable  wnter,  mild  terms,  on  Uie  manners  and  hfe  of  Cardinal 

with  strong  sense,  a  vein  of  hnraour.  and  some  ima-  Wolsey.    We  rannot  help  comriderinc  Skelton  as  an 

E nation ;  he  had  a  wrnderftil  command  of  the  English  ornament  of  his  own  time,  and  a  benefactor  to  those 

ngnage,  and  one  who  m  hs  styled,  in  txis  turn,  by  as  who  come  after  Imn." 
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6  Valuable  and  Interesting  Booh,  PMiMhed  or  Sold  by 

SEMI-SAXON.— The  Departmg  Soul'i  AddveM  to  the  Bm^,  a  Fn^ment  of  s 
Semi-Saxon  Poem,  diacorered  amotmg  the  ArohiTee  of  Woroeeter  OBthedral,  bj  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  with  an  Englieh  Tranalation  by  S.  W.  SnrosB.    8to,  iml^ 

100  PBITATSLT  PBI5TBD.     2«. 

T^ICTIONABY  OP  AUCHAIC  AND  PROVINCIAL  WORDS, 

^  Obsolete  Phrases,  Prorerbs,  and  Ancient  Cttstoms,  from  the  Beign  of  Edwaid  I. 
Bt  Jamss  QwmAXD  Haixiwbli^  F.B.S^  F.SJL,  &o.  8  toIs,  Sto,  containing  upwards 
J 1000  pages,  doteUf  primied  im  dombU  oolmmmt^  doik^  a  m&m  amd  dkiaptrmUHom,    £1.  1«. 

It  oooUiu  abofre  SO.0O0  wotdt  (embodyiag  an  the       arenot  tobeloaodinoNiM 
luuivn  scattered  floMariea  of  the  Engfiab  buiKQage),       of  reference.    MostoftlMi 
forming  a  oomplelB  key  for  tht  reader  of  owoU  Poets,       katrated  by  exaamlea  sele 
DramatiaU.  TlieologianB,  and  other  antbon,  whoae       MSS.  and  rare  booka,aad  by  te  the  (^. 
works  aboond  with  aUoskma,  of  which  eiplanationa       will  be  found  to  be  original  anthoritiea. 

ESSAYS    ON    THE    LITERATURE,    POPULAR   SUPERSTI- 
TIONS, and  mstory  of  Bngland  in  the  Middle  Ages.  ByTHOXAfiWBIQHTiM^ 
F.B.S.    2  Tols.  post  8vo,  e{c^aa%  priaieci,  cMA.    16f. 


ConUmtt.—Vmnl-  An^o-Sanm Poetry.  II. Angk>-  Bosh,  and  the  FMicaaBie  EIt«b.    XL  On  Doriopli 

Norman  Poetry,  m  Chansons  deOeste,  or  Histoncal  History  of  Fictkm.    XIL  On  tbe  Hietory  and  tr«M- 

Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.    lY.  On  Prorerbe  and  missioa  of  Ponolar  Stonea.    XIII.  On  the  Poetry  of 

Pwnlar  Sayings.    Y.  On  the  Angk>-Latin  PoeU  of  History.    XIY.  Adventoiee  of  Hereward  the  Saxon. 

4he  Twelflh  Century.    YI.  Abelard  and  the  Scbohistie  XY.  Tlie  Stonr  of  EiMtnee  the  Monk.    XYLtlieliia- 

PhUoeophy .  YIL  On  Dr.  Orimm's  German  Mnhok)gy.  tory  of  Pnlke  FStxwarine.  XYII.  On  the  Popohr  Cydo 

YIII.  On  the  National  Fairy  Hythologr  of  England.  of  Bobin<Hood  Ballads.    XYIIL  On  the  Omoiiieat  of 


IX.  On  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  Modem  Greece.       IrehrndbTtheAngkyNannaas.   XIX.  OnOidl  „ 

and  their  Connexion  with  the  English.     X.  On  Friar       Ptditical  Saaga.    XX.  On  the  Soottiah  Poet,  Dunbar. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY  IN  ENGLAND. 
Illustrated  by  an  j^Ush  Poem  of  the  XlVth  Oentoxj,  with  Notes.  Bj  J.  O. 
Haluwkll,  Post  Sto,  Sbcovd  Edition,  with  a  facnmile  of  ike  oiigiaal  MS.  ta  ike 
BrUiak  Musemm,  doth,    2#.  &{. 

"The  interest  which  the  cnrions  poem,  of  whidi  which  is  not  common  with  such  pubiicaticna.  Mr. 
thia  publication  is  chiefly  composed,  has  exdted.  is  Halliweli  has  eareftilly  rerised  the  new  edition,  and 
proTed  by  the  Ikct  of  its  haTing  been  translated  into  increased  its  utility  by  the  addition  of  a  wimplrtr  and 
German,  and  of  its  having  reached  a  second  edition,       correct  glossary.**— I«/tfrafy  Oattti*. 

TX)RRENT  OF  PORTUGAL;  an  English  Metrical  Bomanoe,  now  first  pnb- 
-^  lished,  from  an  unique  MS.  of  the  JLVth  Centuir,  preserred  in  the  Chetham  Library 
at  Manchester.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  &c.  Post  8to,  doik,  mUform  wiik  Siieom^ 
Weber,  and  Elii^t  jmbUcaOont.    6«. 

"This is  a  valnahle  and  interesting  addition  to  our  bling  to  a  modem  render,  yet  the  daaa  to  whkh  it 

list  of  early  English  metrical  romances,  and  an  in-  rightly  belongs  will  rahie  itacosrdingly;  bothbecanse 

dispensable  companion  to  the  collections  of  Ritson,  it  is  curious  in  its  details,  and  poeseasea  phik>Iogical 

Weber,  and  Ellis."— li/ercnr  Onttiie.  importance.     IVt  the  general  reader  it  oreeeata  one 

"A  uterary  curiosity,  and  one  both  welcome  and  Teature.  vit.,  the  reference  to  Way  land  amith,  whona 

•erriceable  to  the  lover  of  btock-lettered  lore.  Though  Sir  W.  Scott  has  invested  with  so  much  interest."!— 

the  obsoleteness  of  the  style  may  occasion  sad  stum-  MttropoliUm  Maganme. 

TJ  ARROWING  OF  HELL ;  a  Miracle  Pky,  written  m  Uie  Beign  of  Edward 
J-L  n,  now  first  published  from  the  Original  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  Modem 
Beading,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  By  James  Obohabd  Halliweli^  Esq.,  F  JLS.,  FJ9.A., 
&c.    Syo,  eewed.    2#. 

This  curious  piece  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest       glish  Poetryi  Sham  Twner^  Engbmd;  Co/her^ 
specimen  of  dramatic  oompoaition  in  the  English  hm-       History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  Vol.  II,  p.  SlSw 
guagc;  vidt  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe.  Yol.  I;       JU  tk«t$  wriiert  refer  to  tkt  MemmmpL 
Strutt's  Manners  and  Cust<nns,  Vol.  II ;  Warton's  En- 

MUGiE  POETICA ;  Select  Pieces  of  Old  English  Popular  Poetry,  iUustratmg  the 
-^^  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  XVth  Oentury.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.  PostSro^ 
onljf  100  copies  printed,  doik,    5«. 

CSofUM^.— Colyn  BlowboPs  Testament:  the  De-  Lobe.  Henry  Ymth's  Fool;  Bamaaee  of  Bobcvt  of 
bate  of  the  Caroenter's  Tools;  the  Merchant  and  Sicily i  end  $m  otlm  curiom  pmes  ^  the  mmi 
his  Son;   the  Maid  and  the  Magpie;  Elegy  on       kina. 

A  NECDOTA  LITERARIA  :  a  CoUection  of  £»iort  Poems  in  English,  Isitm, 
•^^  and  French,  illustratiTe  of  the  Literature  and  History  of  En£^d  in  the  Xlllth 
Oentuiy ;  and  more  espedally  of  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  different  Classes  of 
Society.    By  T.  Wbioht,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c    Syo,  dotk,  onfy  260  printed,    79.  Sd. 

POPULAR   ERRORS  IN   ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  particuh^iy  in 

"^  Pronunciation,  lamiliarly  pointed  out.  By  Gsoboe  Jackson.  12mo,  Thiba 
ErmoK,  wUh  a  coloured /h>rUispiece  oj  the  "  Sedet  BMsbeiana."    6d. 
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John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London.  7 

"P  ARLY  MYSTERIES,  and  other  Latin  Poome  of  theXIIth  and  XHIth  centuries. 
-^  Edited,  from  original  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Libraries  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  by  Thob.  WwaHT,  MJL,  F.S.A.    8vo,  W#.    4f.  W. 

"  Betidet  the  cwkras  spednent  of  the  dramatie  on  the  people  of  Norfolk,  written  by  a  Monk  of  Peter- 
•tyle  of  Middle-Affe  Latinity.  Mr.  Wright  has  given  borou^  and  antwered  in  the  lame  style  kr  John  of 
two  compositions  m  the  Narrative  £l^iac  Verse  (a  St  Onui ;  and.  lastly,  some  sprightly  and  often graee- 
fnroorite  measure  at  that  period),  in  the  CooMedia  fol  songs  rmm  a  MS.  in  the  Anindel  OoUectioa,  which 
Babionis  and  theOeU  of  Vitahs  Bleaensis,  which  form  aJford  a  ven  rnvourobk;  idea  of  the  lyiie  poetry  of 
a  link  of  connection  between  the  Clsseical  and  Middle-  oor  derical  mcUlUun."^-QmiUiium'»  Maffomne. 
age  Literature;  some  remarkable  Satyrical  Shyniea 

T>ARA  MATHEMATICA;  or  a  CoUecstion  of  Treatises  on  the  Mathematics  and 
^^  Sulijeots  oonnected  with  them,  from  andent  inedited  MSS.  By  J.  O.  Haijjwbll. 
Bto,  Second  Editiok,  cloth,    d«.  6d. 

CoHteuts  .•— Johannis  de  Sacro-Boioo  Tractatns  de  Duration  of  Moonlight,  firom  a  MS.  of  the  TfairteenUi 
Arte  Nnmerandi;  Method  used  in  England  in  the  Century;  on  the  Mensuration  of  Heights  and  Dis- 
Fifteenth  Century  for  taking  the  Altitude  of  a  Steeple;  tanees ;  Aleiandri  de  Villa  Dei  Carmen  oe  Algorismo , 
Treatise  on  the  Numeration  of  Alsorisni ;  Treatise  on  Preface  to  a  Calendar  or  Almanack  for  1430 ;  J  obannis 
Glasses  for  Optical  Purposes,  by  W.  Bourne;  Johannis  Norfolk  in  Artem  progresskmis  sununula;  Notes  on 
BobynadeCometiaCommentaiia;  Two  Tablet  showing  Early  Ahnanarks,  by  the  Editor,  8m;.  kc. 
the  time  of  High  Water  at  London  Bridge,  and  the 

PHILOLOGICAL  PROOFS  of  the  Original  Unity  and  Becent  Origin  of  tho 
-*•  Human  Baoe,  derived  from  a  Comparison  of  the  Languages  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa^ 
and  America.    By  A.  J.  Johmbs.    8vo,  doth,    Gs,  {original  priot  12*.  6tf.) 

Printed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Prichard,  to  whose  works  it  will  be  found  a  usefUl  lupplemeat 
A  MERICANISMS.— A  Dictionary  of  Americanisms.  A  Glossary  of  Words  and 
-^  Phrases  colloquiallyused  in  theUnitedStates.  By  J.  R.Babtlbtt.  Thick  Sfo^doth,  12*. 
PHILOLOGICAL  GRAMMAR,  founded  upon  English,  and  framed  frtMn  a 
-"-  comparison  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Chrammar,  and  a  help  to  Grammars  of  all  Languages,  especially  English,  Latin,  and  Greek. 
By  the  Bey.  W.  Barnes,  B.D.,  author  of  the  •* Anglo^Sazon  Delectus,*'  "Dorset 
Dialect,"  &c    Post  Svo,  in  the  prut. 


^robincial  Btalects  of  Cnglantr. 

'DIBLIOGRAPHICAL  LIST  of  all  the  Works  which  hare  been  published 
-^  towards  illustrating  the  Proyindal  Dialects  of  England.  By  John  Busssll  Smith. 
PostSyo.    U 

"  Very  serriceable  to  such  as  prosecute  the  study  of  our  provincial  dialects,  or  are  collecting  works  on  that 
curiotts  subject  We  rery  cordiaUy  recommend  it  to  notice.**^MetropoUtan. 

HALLIWELUS    HISTORICAL    SKETCH     OF    THE    PRO- 
YINCLAL  DLOiECTS  OF  ENGLAND.    Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples^ 
(extractedfrom  theltUrodnotion  to  theDietionary  of  Annate  cmdFrovineial  Words.)  8to.  2s, 

GLOSSARY  OF  PROVINCIAL  AND  LOCAL  WORDS  USED 
IN  ENGLAND ;  by  P.  Gbosb,  F.S.A. ;  with  which  is  now  incorporated  the  Sup- 
PLKMBNT,  by  Samuel  Psgob,  F.S.A.    Post  Svo,  cloth.    4».  6(1. 

The  utility  of  a  Proiincial  Glossary  to  all  persons  de-  would  be  entirely  a  work  of  supererogation.  Grose 
sirous  of  understanding  our  ancient  poets,  is  so  uni-  and  Pegge  ore  constantly  referred  to  in  Todd's  **  JohiK 
versally  acknowlolged,  that  to  enter  mto  a  proof  of  it       stm's  lActtonary." 

COBNW  ALL.— Specimens  of  Cornish  Provincial  Dialect,  collected  and  arranged  by  Uncus 
Jak  Tbbbnoodlb,  with  some  Introductonr  Bemtarks  and  a  Glossary  by  an  Antiquarian- 
Friend,  also  a  Selection  of  Songs  and  other  Pieces  oonnected  with  ComwalL  Poet 
8to.     With  curious  portrait  of  Dolly  Pentreath.     Cloth,    4r. 

OHBSUIKB.— Attempt  at  a  Glossair  of  some  words  used  m  Cheshire.  By  Boon 
WiLBBAHAM,  F.A.S.,  &c    12mo,  ids.    2s.  Gd.  (original  price  Ss.) 

DEVONSHIRE.— A  Deronshire  Dialogue  in  Four  Parts,  {6g  Mrs.  Palmbb,  sister  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds^  with  Glossaiy  fy  the  Ber.  J.  PHiLLlPPe,  of  Membury,  De?on« 
12n:^,  cloth,    2s.  6d, 

DORSET.— Poems  of  Bural  Liie,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,  with  a  Dissertation  and  Glossary. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Babvss,  B.D.  Second  Bi>iTioir,  enlarged  and  eorrectedy 
royal  12mo,  cloih.    \0s. 

A.    fine  poetic  feeling  is  displayed  through  the  various       Bums ;  tho  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  December. 

pieces  in  this  Yolunic ;  according  to  some  critics  no*       1844,  gave  a  rc\iew  of  the  Fust  Edition  some  pagea 

thing  has  appeared  equal  to  it  since  the  time  of       in  length. 
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8  Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 

DURHAH.'A  CHossaiy  of  Words  used  in  Teesdak,  in  the  Coonty  of  Doriiam.  Tott 
Svo,  with  a  Map  of  the  DuMd^dotk,    Ss. 

"ConUina  afaoot  two  tbomwad  words  ...  It  it  be-  KWige  snd  litentore  ...  the  sathor  has  eridentlj 

hettd   the  lint  aid  only  ooUectkm  d  wnda  and  brooght  to  bear  an  extemire   penoual  aeqQBiiit- 

phnses  peculiar  to  this  district,  and  we  hail  it  there-  ance  with   the   eomsun   langaage."  —  Jhtimgtm 

rare  as  a  ndnable  caotribatioB  to  the  hiitory  ct  kn-  Times. 

ESSEX. — John  Koakes  and  Mair  Styles :  a  Poem ;  exhibiting  some  of  the  moat  striking 
lingual  localisms  peculiar  to  JBssex ;  with  a  GRossary.  By  Chablbs  Clabk,  Esq.,  oi 
Great  Totham  Hall,  Essex.    Post  Bto,  doth,    2$, 

-  The  poem  po8seMcscoosidenhkhvaMmr.—IW/'«  **  Exhibits  the  dialect  oT  Essex  perfeet]]r.''—JUMlic 

"  A  very  ^esssnt  trifle  **— Xi/awry  0aa«ll#.  "  Foil  of  qnsint  wit  sad  lamam.*' ^  Gmt.'t  Maa^ 

-  A  very  ^ierer  production.''— Aies  Ut.  JomrnU.  Jtfiqr,  IWl.                                                          ^ 
"FoUofridi  hnmoor.'*— AMsJfcrcsfy.  "Avery  derer  and  as&ssing  piece  of  local  desom- 
-VerydroD.-— Jf«frBfoHi«ii.  iion.''^jtreUoloptL                                            ^ 

KENT.— Dick  and  Sal,  or  Jack  and  Joan*s  Fair :  a  Doggiel  Poem,  in  the  Kentish  Dialect. 
Third  Edition.  12mo.    6d, 

LANCASHIBE. — ^Dialect  of  South  Lancashire,  or  Tim  Bobbin's  Tummus  and  Meaiy ; 
rerised  and  corrected,  with  his  Bhymes,  and  ak  bklaxokd  0Loe8AKT  dT  Words  and 
Phrases,  chiefly  used  by  the  rural  population  of  the  manufiusturing  Districts  of  Sooth 
Lancashire.    By  Saxttxl  Bamfobd.    12mo,  cloth,    3f .  6d. 

LEICESTEBSHIBB  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs.  By  A.  B.  Etajtb,  D  J).,  JOgad 
Mader  of  Market-Boaworih  Grammar  Sdkool.    12mo,cMt.    5#. 

NOBTHAHPTONSHIBK~The  Dialect  andFolk-Lore  of  Northamptonshire :  a  GHossaiy 
of  Northamptonshire  Proyindaliams,  Collection  of  Faiiy  Legends,  Popular  Super-* 
stations,  Ancient  Customs,  Prorerbs,  Ac.  By  Thomas  Stxkmbxbo.  ISmo, 
eloO.    6i, 

SUSSEX. — ^A  Glossary  of  the  Provincialisms  of  the  County  of  Sussex.  By  W.  DrBRAvr 
CooPEB,  PJ9.A.  Post  8vo,  Second  Esitiok,  xirLAB6ED,  doth,  6#.  (nearly 
ready,) 

SUSSEX.— Jan  Cladpole's  Trip  to  'Menicur  in  Search  for  Dollar  Trees,  and  how  he  got 
rich  enough  to  beg  his  way  home !    Written  in  Sussex  DoggereL    12mo.    6(1. 

WESTMORELAND  AND  CUMBEBLAND.— Dialogues,  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads, 
by  various  Writers,  in  the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberiand  Dialects,  now  first  col- 
lected ;  to  which  is  added,  a  copious  Glossary  of  Words  peculiar  to  those  Counties. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  408,  doth.    ds. 

Thi0edlectioiicompriws,inthe  irM<MOfe{aiiil)M-       ibfiOomhdtnBudiuububmgmmeuimikHprimitdi: 
leet,  Mrs.  Ann  Wheeler's  Yoax  Familiar  Dialogaes,       TIL  Soon  by  Mias  Blandre  and  Mias  Q^u;  VIIL 
«ith  Poems,  Iec.;  and  in  the  CumhtrUmd  Dial^  1.       Songs  by  John  Bayaon;  DL  AnExtenaiTefikinarv  ttf 
Poems  and  Pastorals  by  the  Ber.  Josiah  Balph;  II. 
Pastorals,  fcc..  by  £wan  Clark;  UL  Letters  from 


, I  Stan;  y.  Poems bT Mark       boy's  Visit  to  the  drest  ExhtbttMn,**  are  to  be  fonnd 

Lonsdale ;  VI.  Ballads  and  S(»j^qr  BobertAnaenon,       in  this  rolome. 

WII/rSHIBE.>-A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  and  Phrases  in  use  in  Wiltshiie,  showing 
their  Derivation  in  numerous  instances  trom  the  Language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By 
John  Yon&b  Akebmait,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    12mo,  cloth,    d«. 

YOBESHIBE.— The  Yorkshire  Dialect-,  exemplified  in  various  Dialogues,  Tales,  and 
Songs,  applicable  to  the  County ;  with  a  Glossary.    Post  8vo.    Is. 

"A  shilling  book  worth  its  money;  most  of  the  feelings  of  the  mstic  mind;  and  the  addresses  to 

pieces  of  eomnocitira  are  not  <m^  harmless,  but  good  Biches  and  Poverty  hare  much  of  the  freedom  and 

andpretty.    The  eclogue  on  Uie  death  of 'Awd  Daisy.'  spirit  of  Bxaag.*^ '— GtmiUwuat't  Magad—^   Mmg 

an  ootwtgn  horse,  la  an  outpouring  of  swne  of  the  beat  IMl. 

YOBXSHIBB.— The  Hallamshire  (dietrictof  Sh^ld)  Glossary.  By  the  Bev.  Josbph 
HuKTEB,  author  of  the  Histoiy  of  ** HaUamshire,"  "South  Yoi^hiro,"  &c  Post 
8vo,  cloth,    4i,  (firiginal  price  Sf.) 

YOEESHIBE.^Baimala  Foak^s  Annual,  on  onny  body  els  as  beside  fort  'y  years  1842 
and  1843,  be  ToK  Tbeddlehoylb  ;  to  whi^  is  added  the  Bamaley  and  Village 
Becord,  or  the  Book  of  Facts  and  Fancies,  by  Neo  Nut.    12mo,  pp.  100.    Is. 

yORKSHXBE.— Sum  Thowts  abaght  Ben  Bunt's  Weddin  ;~Tom  Treddlehoyle's  Thowts 
abjighfc  Nan  Bunt's  Chresmas  Tea  Party,  Ac.  Two  Pieces,  (Bamelev  Dialed.) 
12mo.     6d.  ^  \  y  / 


Songs  by  John  Bayaon;  DL  AnExtensireGloMary  of 
Wesancmland  ana  Cumberland  Worda. 

Dublin,  by  a  yoimg  Borrowdale  Shepherd,  by  Isaae          AD  the  poeocal  quotations  in  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sand- 
Bitson;  IV.  Poems  by  John  r        "^        " ^     
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John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


A  RCHiEOLOGIC  AL  INDEX  to  BemBiiw  of  Antiquity  of  the  Celtic  Bomimo- 
-^  British,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Periods,  by  John  Yonqe  Akebmah,  JVtttw  and  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Anliquariee,  8vo,  Wmtrcded  with  mtmerout  engravinye,  compriewy 
upwards  of  five  hundred  objede^  cloth.   15». 

This  work,  though  intended  as  an  intnidactkm  and  row* — ^Urns — Sworda— Speait — Knivea — Umbonea  of 

a  guide  to  the  stndV  of  onr  early  antiquities,  will,  it  is  Shields — Buckles  —  Fibake — Bulls  ~  Hair  Pina  — 

hoped,  also  prove  of  aenriee  aa  a  book  of  reference  to  Beads,  8u}.  ttc.  &e.  8u;. 

the  practised  Archseologiat.    The  contents  are  as  fol-  The  Itimkkakt  of  Amtom in ca  (as  far  as  rektesto 

lows:  Britain).    The  Geographical  Tables  of  Ptoleht,  the 

Pakt  I.    Celtic  Peuod.  —Tumuli,  or  Barrows  Motitia,  and  the  iTiNXEAftT  of  Bicbard  <^ CimxN-. 
and  Caima—Cromelechfr— Sepulchral  Cavea— Hocking  cesrxm,  together  with  a  classified  Index  of  the  con- 
Stones— Stone  Circles,  fcc.  fcc.— Objects  diseorered  in  tenta  of  the  AmcBiCOLOou.  (Vols,  i  to  xjud)  are  given 
Celtic  Sqiulchres— Urns—  Beada-^eapona— Imple-  in  an  Appendix, 
ments.  &c. 

Past  II.    Romaho^Bkitish  Pexiod.— TumoU  of  ''One  of  the  first  wanta  of  an  incipient  Antiquary, 

the  Romano-British  Period— Burial  phioes  of  the  Bo-  is  the  facility  of  comparison*  and  here  it  ia  furnished 

mans  —  Pavements  —  Camps  —  YiHaa  —  Sepulchral  him  at  one  glance.    The  platea,  indeed,  form  the  moat 

Monuments— Sepulchral  Inscriptions— Dedicatory  In-  vahiable  put  of  the  book,  both  by  their  number  and 

Bcriptions— O>mmemorative  Inscriptions  —Altars—  the  judicious  selection  of  types  and  examples  which 

Urns  — Glass  Vessels- Fibule-Amulte- Coins—  they  contain.    It  is  a  book  which  we  can,  on  this  ac- 

Coin-moulds,  fcc.  8u:.  count,  safely  and  warmly  recommend  to  all  who  are 

Paet  III.  Anglo-Saxow  Pbeiod— Tumuli— De-  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  their  native  land."— 

tailed  list  of  Objects  discovered  in  Anglo-Saxon  Bar^  JAterttry  QuuUe. 

REMAINS    OF    PAGAN    SAXONDOM,  principally  from  TiunnU  in  En- 
gland,  drawn  from  the  originals.      Described  and  Illustrated  by  J.  T.  Akx&mak, 
F.S.A.    4to,  Publishing  nr  Fa£tb  at  2#.  6<2.  each. 

DIEECTIONS    FOR   THE   PRESERVATION   OF  ENGLISH 
ANTIQUITIES,  especially  those  of  the  Three  First  Periods ;  or  Hints  for  the  In- 
experienoed.    fiy  J.  Y.  Aksbman. 

A  small  tract  for  diatribption,  at  one  shilling  per  dozen,  useful  to  give  to  excavators,  pkmghmen,  &c.,  who  are 
apt  to  destroy  articlea  they  find  if  not  of  precious  metal 

A  RCH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  JOURNAL.  8vo,  toU.  2, 3, 4^ 

-^*-     6,  6.     £1.  1*.  each  j  and  vol.  7  just  completed^  wUh  an  extra  quaniiiy  of  letter-preee 
and  plates.     £1.  Us.  6d. 

JR.  Smith  having  been  appointed  Publiaher  to  the  Ardisological  AssodaUion,  their  Publications  may  be 
had  of  him  in  future. 

T>RITISH  ARCH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION.— A  Report  of  the 

-"-^  Proceedings  of  the  British  Archseological  Association,  at  the  Worcester  Session^ 
August,  1848.    By  A.  J.  Dukkin.    Thick  8vo,  with  engraningsy  cloth.    £1.  1*. 

IL/'ERBATIM  REPORT  of  the  Proceedings  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
^      British  Archffiological  Association,  hdd  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Western  Literary 
Institution,  5th  March,  1845,  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.    With  an  Introduction 
by  Thomas  Wbight.    8vo,  sewed.    \s.  Gd. 

A  succinct  history  of  the  division  bet«'een  the  Archaeological  Asaocuiion  and  Instill^. 

A  NTIQUARIAN  ETCHING  CLUB.— The  Publications  of  the  AnU- 
-^*-  quarian  Etching  Club,  for  the  year  1849,  consisting  of  ^plates  ^  Churches,  Fonts, 
Castles,  and  other  Antiquarian  objects.    4to,  boards.    8#. 

for  the  year  1860,  containing  66  plates.    4to,  bds,    10s. 

for  the  year  1851,  containing  *J0  plates.    4to,  bds,    10*. 

YESTIGES    OF   THE    ANTIQUITIES    OF    DERBYSHIRE, 

^  and  the  Sepulchral  Usages  of  its  Inhabitants,  from  the  most  Bemote  Ages  to  the 
Beformation.  By  Thomab  Batbxan,  Esq.,  of  Yolgrare,  Derbyshire.  In  one  handsome 
vol.  Svo,  with  numerous  woodcuts  of  7\tnmU  and  their  contents.  Crosses,  Tombs,  <fv?., 
cloth,     15«.  1848 

N  ESSAY  ON  THE  ROMAN  VILLAS  of  the  Augustan  Age,  their 
Architectural  Disposition  and  Enrichments,  and  on  the  remains  of  Roman  Domes' 
tic  Edifices  discovered  m  Great  Britain.  By  Thomas  Moulb.  8?o,  2  plates,  cUUL 
4*.  6<f .  {original  price  Ss.)  k 
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10  VahuMe  and  InUreB^  Books,  PMkhed  or  Sold  by 

PELIQULS  ANTIQTJLffi  EBOBACBNSIS,arBelic.  ciAiOMpa^.r^^ 

A    lug  to  Um  County  of  York.    BjW.BowiCAy.of  Leedt^aaafltodbytoivralttmiait 
AntiqainM,    4to,  wUh  engranmgi,  pibliakkmg  im  QmtrUrljf  ParU,    2f.  6^MdL 

'pHE  ROMAN  WALL:  «nHirtoricid,Topognq)hkal,andI)e8criptbe  Acooin^ 
•'''  of  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus,  extending  from  the  l^fne  to  the  SMvay, 
deduced  from  nmnerons  personal  sonrm.  By  the  Ber.  Jomr  OoLznroirooiD  Bxuoii; J^.8.JLy 
Thick  8fo^  Sboobs  ako  Bvlabgid  Eoinov,  wUh  40platei  amd  200  woodadt^  •  Am^ 
jo«e  pohme,  haffmoroeeo.    £L  U.~A  few  Ckypiee  on  LABas  Pafbb,  4to,  £2.  2s. 


"FoUowiBgtbeiBpqlMafafireihiiitcrMlmitBMiM  or  the  worin  of  Aretoolo^isto  apM  oar  ] 

of  the  Bomin  ife,  recently  excited  tiDoiintEiicliih  nstns,  eipeciaDy  those  which  itbte  to  hie 

ArdMeolocistt,l&.  Braoe  hes  bow  sapptied  a  deaden-  sabtject"— ij^pecielor. 

tomin  Antiqaiviealiteretwe,htprodaciBtaTre«tiie,  **I]itsldiif  lcenreoflCr.Bnne^iwark,wen 

in  which  hehashupUy  eonbiaed  mch  of  the  in-       ahope  thet  owtaciernoticeoreQMeof  itoi 

ibrmstian  tetheredT  by  previooB  writers,  with  a  misB  aay  nranote  its  drcntatioa.    The  Mthor**  etvle  na^ 

of  originar  sad  persoaal  obeenrstions,''-V0«rNal  ^  ders  U  highly  readaUs,  the  ftda  he  bee  eoOeMwi» 

tk0  jtrekmlofitml  ImMiUMU^YfA  viii,  p.lOi.  aiake  it  aseftil  fbr  reftnaee,  sad  its  portabOity.  end, 

"The  RooMaWaD  if  a  very  elaborate  and  patas-  Oe  deer  enranceaieat  of  the  eaUect-BStter,  ehoald 

tsUacworlLOB  one  of  the  meet  iaterestiag  of  British  iatiodaoe  H  ataenaupaaioBtoallwhoawydeeivet» 

eatiqaities.    Mr.  Brace  is  a  Bsaof  karaiBf.  whether  stady  tally  oae  of  the  aobleet  BManaents  of  ov 

m  regards  Basnahistory,  ia  coDaeetioa  with  Britein,  eoontry."— «M/lrauBi'«  MMgtmm$, 

'PELIQUI£    ISURLA^N^:    the  Bemaina  of  the  Soman Isarinm, now  Ald- 
-"    horonghf  near  Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire,  illustrated  and  described.    By  Hnrsr 
EobotpSmith.    Boyal4to,|pia 87 i»2a^,o^oeA.    £L  ht. 
■  The  Same,  with  thb  MoeAio  patxkbbts  ooioubxd,  efoO.    £2.  2t. 

T)is  Bwet  Idghly  illostrated  work  ever  pubtiehed  on  a  Boman  Station  ia  Eagland. 

TlESCEIFnON  OF  A  ROMAN  BUILDING,  and  other  Bemains.dis- 
"  oorered  at  Caeblbok,  in  Monmouthshixe.  By  J.  E.  Lss.  Imperial  8to»  wUh  20 
jmhftHng  Skkmgt  hy  ike  jMtihor,  $eu!ed.    6f . 

NOTITIA  BRITANNLE,  or  an  inquiry  oonoerning  the  Localities,  Habito,  Can- 
dition,  and  Frogressiye  Ciriliaation  of  the  Aborigines  of  Britain ;  to  which  ia 
appended  a  brief  Betroepect  of  the  BesuUs  of  thev  Interoouiae  with  the  "Rmwana  By 
W*  D.  Sauix,  F.SX,  F.G-.S.,  Ac.    Sro,  engraft,    3f .  6<2. 

ARCH^aEOLOGIST    AND    JOURNAL    OF    ANTIQUARIAN 

-^  8CISNCB.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Ealliwbll.  Sto,  Kob.  I  to  X,  oo]fPi.BXB»  with 
Index,  pp.  420,  wHk  19  engranimgt^  cUfth,  rtdmeedfrom  lOf.  (UL  to  6i.6d, 

ContaiBiDg  original  artidee  on  Architectnre,  His-  Tariooe  Aatiquarian  Societies^  BetroepectiTe  Be- 
torical  literatore.  Bound  T^ers  of  Ireland,  Fhilo*  views,  and  Beviews  of  receat  AatiaBanaa  Works 
logy,  Bibliogi^y,  Typography,  Proceedings  of  the      kc 


TNTRODUCnON    TO    THE    STUDY   OF   ANCIENT   AND 

-■>  MODBBN  OOINS.  BjJ,Y.AxxBMAX,8MreU»ryofih€8oeu^ifA3aiqmMrie». 
Foolscap  aro,  with  mmerfmt  Wood  EiKgrtmmg$  from  the  original  comw,  (am  excelleiU 
(tOrodrndory  boiOe,)  elath.    6i.ed. 

CoRTXRTS:  SlCT.  1.— OrlgiB  of  CoiBsse.— GieA  Scotch  Coinage.    11.  Cotaage  of  Ireland.    IS.  Anfdo 

Begal  Coins.    8.  Greek  Cirio  Coins.    3.  Greek  Im-  Qallic  Coine.    IS.  Contineatal  Moacy  in  the  Ifiddle 

penal  Coins.    4.  Originof  Boman  Coinage— Consular  Ages.   14.  Various  repreeentatiree  of  Goinage.    IS. 

Coins,    fi.  Boman  Imperial  Coins.    0.  Boman  British  Fbrntiesin  Ancient  and  Modem  Timei.    Id.  lUde 

Coins.  7.  Ancient  British  Cotnsge.    8.  Anglo-Saxon  of  Rices  of  English  Coins  realiied  at  Public  Sales. 
Coinsge.   9.  English  Coinsge  fhmthe  Conq;nest    10. 

rpRADESMEN'S  TOKENS  atrack  in  London  and  its  Ticinity,  fitxn  1648  to 
-L  1071,  desoribed  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Mnaeom,  &o.  By  J,  Y.  Akbbuak, 
F.S.A.  8to,  wUh  8  plaiei  qf  immerout  excmples,  ekOh,  Ifis.— IiABds  Paper,  in  4to» 
eMh.    £1.  1#. 

HiSs  work  comprises  a  list  of  nearhrthxeo  thoQssnd  streetSi  old  tavern  and  coffee-house  signs,  kc,  8tc. 
tbkens,  sod  contains  oceasionsl  iUnstrsSire  topo-  with  an  introductoiy  account  of  the  causes  which  led 
grqdiicsl  nd  antiquarian  Botes  on  pasons,  plsoes,       to  the  sdoptiaB  of  each  s  curreaqr. 

ANCIENT  COINS  OF  CITIES  AND  PRINCES,  Geographically 
-^*-  Arranged  and  Described,  Hispakia,  Oaijja,  BBlTAKiriA.  By  J.  Y.  Akjcbxak, 
F.S.A.    8to,  wUh  engravingM  i^mwMf  hundred  coint/rom  aetmal  eatamplet^  doih,    IBs, 
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Jokn  Rusiett  Smith,  86,  Solio  Square,  London.  11 

rjOINS    OP    THE    ROMANS    BELATING    TO    BRITAIN, 

^^    Detoribed  and  IBuitrated.    Bj  J.  Y.  AxisBiuai,  F.S. A.    Sxooino  Editioit,  greotlj 
eniargod^  9fOf  wUh  platsi  ami  woodemii,    lOt.  6(f . 

The  "  Frix  de  NomiamttuiiM**  wm  awwded  by  the  Ikhed  at  a  very  moderate  price ;  it  eliofild  be  conndted, 

ntnch  Institute  to  the  author  for  thia  work.  not  raerely  for  these  particiilar  coins,  but  also  for  fhcta 

"Mr.  Akeroun'8T<Aume  coataina  a  notioe  of  every  moatvalaableto  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Bonano- 

knowB  v«riety»  with  eqnoM  ittoitntkiis,  and  it  pnb-  British  History."— itfrc*<o/<ytftit  JcmmaL 

rUMISMATIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  KamtiTe  Portions  of  the  NBW 
TESTAMENT.    By  J.  Y.  Aksbx ak.    8to,  mtmeroui  woodctOfflram  Oe  original 
eoiim»  im  various  fmbUe  ami  private  coUedumtf  olotk,    5#. 


N^ 


ogy  ii  wider  a  peculiar  obli|stiQn  t»  bote  of  camaundatkm  fiir  lisht  throsm  upon  Holy 

L  To  him  more  taan  to  any  other  livinf  Writ,  throagh  the  medinm  of  ^the  nnrighteoas  Mam* 

he  praise  of  havinf  converted  multitndea  mon.*'    The  New  Testament  hae^  it  arocarsLin  the 

' anftignarkn reaeardL    Tohimweallowe  ooropass  of  the  6oq>ele  and  Acts,  no  less  than  83 

debt  of  aa  isstmctive  aeqoaintance,  BoC  alhnionB  to  the  coinage  of  Oreeee,Kome»  and  Jodca^ 

I  bemtiAd  moMoy  of  Aneieat  Greece  and  and  these  beantifaUy  engiatved,  and  karaedly  de^ 


oaly  with  the  bemtiAd  moMv  of  Aneieat  Greece  and  and  these  beantifaUy  eagiatved,  and  kamedly  de^ 
Bone,  bnt  with  the  once  barbarous,  thooch  aot  lest  scribed,  five  Mr.  Akerman  an  opportnni^  ef  serving 
intercetin|,  coina  of  oar  etrliesi  history.   Andtohha       the  gooa  cause  of  troth  in  the  way  of  nia  pecoltar 


Bone,  bnt  with  the  once  I 

interesting,  coina  of  oar  em .  „ 

BOW  espeoally,  the  eanaa  of  religion  cw  bring  ita  tri-       •voc&on."— CAair»A  nfMngloMd  Jamml. 


TVrUMISMATIC    CHRONICLE    AND    JOURNAL 

^^     KUMISMATIG  80CIBTY.     Edited  by  J.  Y.  Abbbmav.     FnUii 


OP    THE 

Fnblkhed  Quarterly 
at  8».  6i{.  par  Komber. 

TUa  it  the  only  repertory  of  Komiimatir  intdli-       and  coontriea,  hw  the  flrtt  Ihmiiimatiata  of  the  day, 
gence  ever  pnbKahed  in  England.  both  English  ana  Foreign. 

It  eontaina  papers  on  coins  and  medals,  of  all  agea  Odd  parte  to  complete  seta. 

LIST  OP  TOKENS  ISSUED  BY  WILTSHIRE  TRADESMEN, 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,    By  J.  Y.  Axbbmak.    Bvo,  plates,  sewed.    ls.€d, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  GREEKS  AND 
BOMANS,  Delheved  in  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford.  By  Edwabd  Cabdwbll,  D.D^ 
Principal  of  St.  AIban*a  Hall,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  History.  8ro,  elotk.  4s. 
{flrigimal  price  8r.  6(1.) 

A  vocy  interesting  historical  volone,  and  written  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  manner. 

AN   OLLA  POD  RID  A,  or  Scraps  Numismatic,  Antiquarian,  and  Literary.   By 
BlOHABD  Saikthill,  Esq.,  of  Coi%.    Boyal  8to,  imat^  plates  and  portraits,  a 
hamidswm  vohme,  pbitatblt  pbiktbd,  cloth,    £1. 11#.  6d, 

Containinc  Letters  on  thecoinage  of  1816;  Memoir  Ireland;  Coins  of  the  Mintof  Exeter;  Coinsof  Henrv 

eflhomaaWyoo.iiin.;  on  the  GcHronation  and  Guild-  III;  Saxon  and  Anglo>Norman  Cous;  attempt  to 

hall  Medala;  Bnssian  Medals;  Coins  foond  at  Bea-  locate  Coins  unappropriated  bv  Boding:  and  other 

worth;  Short  and  Long-CrooaPennica  of  Henry  VII:  papers  on  Coins  and  Tbpegrapliical  and  Oeneajogieal 

Dublin  Oroata;  Three  Crowna,  the  andcnt  Anna  of  snojects. 

nBSERVATIONS  ON  A  UNIQUE  CUFIC  GOLD  COIN  of  tlw 

vy    Fatimite  Dynasty.    By  L.  Lobwb.    8to,  cngraning,  sewed.     \m. 

HAND-BOOK  OP  ENGLISH  COINS,  fit)m  the  Conquest  to  Victoria. 
By  L.  Jbwitt.    12mo,  11  plates,  cloth.    Is. 

riSTORY  OF  THE  COINS  OP  CUNOBELINEandof  tlie  ANCIKKT 


H' 


BBITONS.    By  the  Ber.  Bbaxb  P08TB.   Swo,  with  nnmerous  plates  and  woodcuts. 
cloth.     JmthePress.  * 


tETopxisrapl)^. 


TOURNEY   TO    BERESPORD    HALL,    IN    DERBYSHIRE^ 

^  the  8eat  of  Chabxbs  Cotton,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  Author  and  Angler.  By 
W.  Albzandbb,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  late  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  British  Museiun, 
Grown  4to,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  a  spirited  frontispiece,  representing  WaUon  and 
his  adopted  Son  Cotton  in  the  Fishtng-house,  and  vignette  title  page,  cloth.    6s. 

Dedicated  to  the  Angina  of  Great  Britain  and  the  various  Walton  and  Cotton  Chibs;  only  100  printed. 
rj.RAPHIC  AND  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  of  tJie  Antiquities  of  Totues, 
^^    Devon.     By  W.  CoiTOir,  F.S.A.     Small  4to,  Jine  woodcuts,  cloth,     6s.  {original 
price  10s.  6d.) 
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CAMBRIDGE.— Historia  Collegii  Jetu  Cantobrigieniii  k  J.  SflBUCAJOio.  olim 
pr«D8.  ejuidem  CoUegii    Bdita  J.  O.  Halmwbll.    8to,  etott.    2#. 
HISTORY    AND    ANTIQUITIES  of  the  County  of  Hereford.    Bj  the 
Be?.  JoHir  DuHCUMB.    2  vol^  4to.  portraU*  amd  plaim,  Wt.      £L  4«.  (origiMtd 
price  £5.  fif .) 

UELPS  TO  HEREFORD  HISTORY,  Civil  and  Legend«7.  in  an  Ancient 
^^  Account  of  the  Ancient-Cordwainera'  Company  of  the  aty,  the  Mordiford  Dragoi^ 
and  other  Subjects,    By  J.  D.  Dbvlin.     12mo,  cloth  (a  cunoug  voUtme).    3*.  W. 

:  A  Su?w1rt%Ud^?^^  pn»ented  l«  a  pleuuig  «dpapol«fonn  '•-i^iicWi^,^ 

HISTORY  OF  PORTSMOUTH,  PORTSEA,  LANDPORT, 
•"  SOUTHSBA,  and  OOSPOET.  By  Hbrbt  Slight,  Esq.  8to,  Third  Edition, 
•6d.    4r. 

fOTES  ON  THE  CHURCHES  in  the  Counties  of  KB5T,  SUSSEX,  and 
SUBRET,  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  those  of  more  recent  date,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Sepulchral  Memorials  and  other  Antiquities.  By  the  Ber.  ABtHUE 
HuBSBT.  Thick  8?o,  njrs  PLATBB,  e^o^    18t. 

KENTISH  CUSTOMS. — Consuetudines  Kanci«.     A  History  of  aATSLnvD, 
and  other  Bemarkable  Customs,  m  the  County  of  Ekht.    By  CaASLBS  Savdts, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  (CbiituifNtf).  Illustrated  wUhfachUUet,  a  verjf  kamdtome  volmme^  chth,   15#. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  RICHBOROUGH, 

BBCULYEB^  AND  LYMNE,  in  Kent.    By  C.  R.  Boaoh  Sum,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

Bias^4Ao,wUkmmi9enffraciitsi9(m  wood  and  e<^^per,hjV.W,FjaBBOL^^  £1.  la. 

"  No  intiQQarian  volume  could  divulay  a  trio  of       here  reptesented— KoMfh  Smitli.  the  ardent  explorer; 

P>m^  nore  Bcakraa,  •acceHful,  and  intdliKeot.  oa       Fairholt,  the  exceUent  ilhntntor;  and  BoUe^  the 

the  tuUiect  at  Bonano-Britiah  reaiauw,  Uiau  Uie  three       indetatigaUe  collector."— £i^«wy  G^MttU. 

HISTORY    AND    ANTIQUITIES    OF    DARTFORD,    in  Kent 

with  incidental  Notices  of  Places  in  its  Neighhourhood.  By  J.  BuvKiN,  Author 
of  the  "History  of  the  Hundreds  of  Bullington  and  Pbughky,  in  Oxfordshire;''  "^Histoty 
of  Bicester;"  ** History  ol  Bromley,"  itc.  8?o,  17  pkUcs,  doth,  Onljf  150  prmted. 
21«. 

fJISTORY  OP  THE  TOWN  OF  GRAVESEND,  in  Kent,  and  of  the 

Port  of  London.  By  B.  P.  Cbudek,  late  Mayor  of  Qravesend.  Eoyal  8ro  ^'» 
fimeplatet  amd  woodcmte^  a  very  kamdeowte  volume^  clotk     lOt.  (oriffmal  price  £l.  Se,) 


Port  of  London.    By  B.  P.  Cbudek,  late  Mayor  of  Qravesend.    Eoyal  8ro,  87 
,      ,  .  .  ,j^     ,......«.   ^  . 

A  CCOUNT  OF  THE  ROMAN  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUITIES 

•^    discoTered  at  Springhead,  near  Ghraresend,  Kent.     By  A  J.  Dnrxnr.    Svo,plate$, 
(onfy  100  printed,)  doth.    6f .  W. 

P ISTORY  OF   ROMNEY  MARSH,  in  Kent,  from  the  time  of  the  Bomsns 

to  1833,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  original  Site  of  the  Ancient  Anderida.    By  W. 

fioLLOWAY,  Esq.,  author  of  the  **  History  of  Sye."  8?o,  with  Mape  and  platee,  doth,  12f. 

CRITICAL  DISSERTATION  on  Pn^essor Willises  "Architectural  Hxstoiy 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral"    By  C.  Sakdtb,  of  Canterbury.    Sto.    2«.  6<i. 


"  Written  in  no  quarrelsome  or  captiout  spirit ;  the  serious  errors  thron^^hont.  It  may  be  considered  ea 
....^hest  compliment  is  paid  to  Professor  Willis,  where  au  indispensable  companion  to  his  volume,  containing 
it  is  due.    But  the  author  has  made  out  a  dear  case,       a  great  dral  of  extra  infonnation  of  a  Toy  curious 


in  some  very  important  instances,  of  inaccnracies  that       laatL^—Jri-UnUm. 
have  led  the  learned  Professor  into  the  oonstruction  of 

P^OLKESTONE  FIERY  SERPENT,  together  with  the  Humours  of  Uie 
^  DovOB  Matos  ;  hemg  an  Ancient  BaUad,  fiill  of  Mystery  and  pleasant  Conceit, 
now  first  collected  and  printed  from  the  Tarious  MS.  copies  in  possession  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  South-east  coast  of  Kent ;  with  Notes.  l^Gno.  1#. 
P  AND-BOOK  OP  LEICESTER.  By  Jahbs  Thompsoh.  12mo,  Second 
Edition,  woodcuts,  Ids,    2s. 

H  ISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE  ISLE  OP  AXHOLME, 

**     in  Lincohishire.    By  the  Venerable  AbchdHacoh  StonbhOUSB.    Thick  4to,  »IH« 
FLAXES  18ff.  {original  price  £13.  ^,) 
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John  Russell  Smith,  S6,  Soho  Square,  London.  IS 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  GAINSBOROUGH,  in  Lin- 
oolnshire.   B7  Abam  Stabs.    Thick  8vo,  Sboond  EDinoK,  gbbatlt  htlabged, 
dM.    9s.  {original  price  £1.  1#.)~Labob  Papbb,  rojal  8vo,  tHoih,    14^. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE   TOWN  OP  LAN- 
CASTEB.    Compiled  from  Authentic  Souroet.    By  the  Ber.  Bobjebt  Sixpsok. 
870,  cloth.    8f . 

MEMORIALS  OP  THE  VICARAGE  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
OF  ALL  SAOn^S,  King's-Lynn ;  with  a  Lbt  of  the  Vicvs,  and  a  quantity  of 
other  useful  information.    By  J.  N.  Chadwiok.    8?o,ybi»r  engraoirngs^  sewed,    2f.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  RUINS  OP  LIVEDEN, 
near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire ;  with  Historical  Notices  of  the  Family  of  Tresham, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  By  Thokas  Bell.  Jbn^  plates  and 
T^resham  Pedigree.    4to.    69. 

REPRINTS  OP  RARE  TRACTS,  and  Imprints  of  Anoient  Manusoripts^fto., 
chiefly  iUustratiTe  of  the  History  and  Biography  of  the  Northern  Countiee.  Bbau- 
nrffLLY  FBINTED  OH  thick  paper,  with  facsimile  titles,  initial  letters  in  colours,  S^c, 
voBMiKa  7  TOL8.,  post  8yo,  coxplbte,  wOh  general  titles  and  contents,  hds,  £6.  is. 
(original  price  £7.  7s.) 

This  CoUection  oomi»riMt  no  len  tium  63  Tracts  of  the  moat  tntereating  kind,  edited  by  If.  A.  lUchardson, 
asiisted  by  aeveral  antiqaariea  in  the  northern  coontiea.  Only  100  copiea  oc  the  Collection  were  printed,  which 
are  all  aold  by  the  printer. 

RIVER  TYNE.— Plea  and  Defence  of  the  Maror  and  Burgesses  <tf  Newcastle 
against  the  Halerolent  accusations  of  Gkurdiner,  (author  of  **  England's  Orierance 
on  the  Coal  Trade,")  1663  j  with  Appendix  of  Unpuuished  Documents  respecting  the 
BiTer  Tyne.    By  M.  A.  Biohabdsoit.    8to,  {onlg  150  printed.)    2s. 

'TOPOGRAPHICAL  MEMORANDUMS  for  the  County  of  Oxford.  By 
•^     Sir  Gbeqobt  Fagb  Tttbnxb,  Bart.    870,  bds.    2s. 

NOTICES    OP    THE    HISTORY   AND  ANTiaXHTIES    OP 
ISUP,  Oxon.    By  J.  O.  Haujwxll.    8to,  (onlg  60  printed,)  sewed.    Is. 

HISTORY  OP  BANBURY,  in  Oxfordshire;  includmg  Copious  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Notices  of  the  Neighbourhood.  By  Alfred  Bsxslbt.  Thick  8yo, 
eS4  closely  pritUed  pages,  with  60  woodcuts,  engraved  in  the  first  sigle  of  art,  bg  O.  Jewett, 
of  ChefOrd.    I4s.  (original  price  £1.  6s.) 

"The  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  ia  equally  rich  in  author  has  eoUacted  a  great  body  of  local  infbrmation 
Britiah,  Boman,  Saxon,  Nrnman,  and  Engbah  Anti-  of  the  most  intereating  kind.  By  no  meana  the  leaat  • 
floitiea,  of  all  which  Mr.  Beealer  haa  given  regularly  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Beealey'a  work,  is  hia  account 
cleared  accounta.  Banbury  holaa  an  important  phce  of  the  numerous  interesting  early  diurches,  which 
in  tiie  history  of  the  Parliamentary  War  of  the  Seven-  diaracterixe  the  Banbury  districC.'*— Jib  Jrduuh 
teenth  Century,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  great  Battle       logitt. 

of  Edgehill,  and  of  the  important  fight  of  Cropredy  Odd  Parts  to  complete  copiea,  \m.  6i.  instead  of 

Bridge.    Relating  to  the  eventa  of  that  period,  the       S«.M. 

HISTORY  OP    WITNEY,  with  Notices  of  the  Neighbouring  Parishes  and 
Hamlets  in  Oxfordshire.  By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Giles,  formerly  Fellow  of  C.  C,  Oxford. 
8fO,  plates,  cloth,  (onlg  160  printed.)    6s. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  PARISH  AND  TOWN  OP  BAMPTON, 
in  Oxfordshire,  with  the  District  and  Hamlets  bebnging  to  it.    By  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Qnjts.    8to,  pkies,  Ssoond  Editiow,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

PAUCONBERGE  MEMORIAL.— An  Account  of  Henry  Fauconberge,  LL.D., 
-^  of  Becdes,  in  Suffolk,  and  of  the  endowment  provided  by  his  will  to  encourage 
Learning  and  the  Instruction  of  Youth ;  with  Notes  and  Incidental  Biographical  Sketches. 
By  S.  W.  Bix.  Pot  4to,  very  nicelg  got  up,  with  80  engravings  of  Old  Houses,  Seals, 
Autographs,  Arms,  ^.,  bds.  5t.— Labob  Papeb,  7*.  6d.  (vbbt  few  cotnw  pbiktbd.) 

C(mt€tU$.^  Fanconbergea  of  Olden  Time.  IT.  Fan-  Memoir  of  Robert  Sparrow,  £sa .  Memoir  of  Dr.  Joseph 
ronberge  of  Becdea.  IIL  Fanconberge  Endowment.  Arnold  (by  Dawson  l*nmer,  of  Yarmouth),  Particulara 
IV.  Fanconberge  and  Leman.  V.  Appendix,  Fcdigreei,       of  the  Faoeonberge  Trust  Estate.  8u:.  8ic. 

OUSSEX  ARCILaEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS,  iUustratmg  the  His- 

^  tory  and  Antiquitied  of  the  County,  published  by  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society. 
8to,  plates  and  woodcuts,  cloth.  Vol.  I,  10*.;  Vol.  II,  15*.;  VoL  III,  IQy.j  Vol,  IV,  14».; 
Vol.  V,  14*. 
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QUSSEX  GARLAND ;  a  Oolbctioii  of  Ballacb,  Sonneta,  Talos  Blepa»,  SoDgs, 
»3  SiHtaphf,  &c^  iUuatrefciTe  of  the  County  of  Suwex,  with  Notica,  Hwrtoncri. 
BiognJhiciaMdl)^  By  Jamm Tatlob.    T?oat  Qva,  Ewgravm^s, eloik.    12t. 

QUSSEX   MARTYRS:    their  ErrnniniitioM  «nd  Cnid  Boniiiigt  in  the  tone  of 
^     QueenMiiryi  oompri«ngtheintewrtingP€rMOiaN«r«tiTe<^Ric^ 
extr^SS^r^Foxe'/l&oe^  By  M.  A.  Lower.  ILA.    12mo, 

sewed.     1#.  ^       .    . 

CHURCHES    OP    SUSSEX,  d»wn  by  B.  H.  Nraiw,  with  Dewnptawis. 
S^plaie9^Uo^ahcmdmm§voimme,eioik,    £2.29. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE  ANCTSNT  PO^ 
AND  TOWN  OF  BYE,  in  Sumct,  compiled  firom  Oripnal  pocuments.    ^ 
WttUAM  HoLLOWAY,  Baq.    Thi<A  8to,  (OlttT  200  PWHTID,)  oW*.    «1.1*. 

HISTORY  OP  WINCHELSEA,inSus8ex.ByW.DirBRAHTCooPBB.FAA. 
8f0.  fimplaiee  cmd  wooded.  7*.  W. 
PHRONICLE  OP  BATTEL  ABBEY,  in  Sussex;  originaffy  compiled  in 
^  Laim  hr  a  Monk  of  the  EfltabUahment,  and  now  fiwt  translated,  with  Notes,  and  an 
Abetract  of  the  subsequent  History  of  the  Abbey.  By  Mam  Airtomr  I^web.  ILA. 
8to.  witk  UiMtrutkmt^  doth.    d«.  ^ 

t«r«^JSLmLMS««i«S«n^thn^  book  by  »  •ummary  tketch  of  the  Tlotoiy  of  the 

^^^S^^SSS^SlaTS^^^T^S^  it  i«l:-  Abbey.  WMl  its  soc^won  of  AbboU  from  Uie  time 

^^^Ui^Z^^^^^Si^^^  of  wbS^the  Cbroaide  termJtaiUe.  to  Uie  period  of  the 

r^» J^;,.i^IfL^?LS«iSr^^  diswlntion.    V«ri.>n»  intelligent  notes, «»  wefl  «»  the 

^^^^f^^iiTtoSSSiit  tha  Jocdto  de  «nena  etyle  of  the  tn^Ltion.  ate  hi«hl;  ere- 

Abbey."— 1«^.  Gm.  Ma$asm». 

nESCRIPnVE  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  ORIGINAL  CHAR- 

U  TEBS  GBANT8,  DONATIONS,  &c^  constitutmg  the  Muniments  of  Bat^ 
Abber.  also  the  Papers  of  the  Montaeus,  Sidneys,  and  Websters,  embodying  nMny  highly 
interastine  and  nduable  Beoords  of  Lands  iif  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essei,  with  Prchminary 
Memora^  of  the  Abbey  of  Battel,  and  Historical  Particulaw  of  the  Abbots,  Svo, 
234  FAOS8,  cloih.    ONLY  U.  6(2. 

HAND-BOOK    TO    LEWES,  m  Sussex,  Historical  and  Descriptiye;  with 
Notices  of  the  Becent  Discoreries  at  the  Priory.    By  MaBK  Ahtoht  Lowsb. 
12mo,  mamy  engravinge^  cloth.    1#.  6d. 

CHRONICLES  OP  PEVENSEY,  in  Sussex.    By  M.  A.  LowD,     12mfl^ 
woadcwit.    Is. 

TJURSTMONCEUX  CASTLE  AND  ITS  LORDS.   By  the  Bey.  E. 

"•  VEHABI.B8.  (Beprinted  fixun  VoL  IV  of  the  Sussex  Archsologioal  OoOections.) 
8fO,  many  engraeinge,  sewed,  St. ;  cMh  4f . 

NOTES  ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OP  TREVES,  MAYENCB, 
WEISBADEN,  NEIDBBBIEBEB,  BONN,  and  COLOGNB.  By  Chaxxb 
BoAOH  Smith,  F.S.A.  (Beprinted  from  VoL  II  of  the  **  Collectanea  Antiqua.")  Sro,  wUk 
matig  engranmge.    7».  6d. 

A  NNALS  AND  LEGENDS  OP  CALAIS;  with  Sketches  of  Emigre 

-^^    Notabilities,  and  Memoir  of  Lady  Hamilton.    By  Bobebt  BxUi  Caltoh,  author 

of  *'  Bambles  in  Sweden  and  Qottlaad,"  &c.  Ac.  Post  Sro,  wUh  froatiggkoe  amd  vigaeite, 
cloth.    6f. 

Princip4d  ContenU-.—Ukbary  Ot  the  Siege  by  Ed^  cester;  the  Conrgahi;  the  F!dd  of  the  CMh  oCOold} 

ward  IIL  in  1346-7,  with  a  BoU  of  the  Commuiden  Notice  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Ooifloee,  and  iu  rar- 

aBdtheirFoUowenpreaent,fromaeoBtemporarTMS.  priae  by  John  de  Lancaster :  the  town  and  Seignevrie 

in  the  British  Mnseomj  The  Alfajtment  of  Lands  and  of  Ardres;  the  Sands  and  Boelling:  ViDant  and 

Houses  to  Edward's  Barons;  Calais  as  an  English  ChAtean  of  Sangatte.  Coolonge.  Mark.  EschaUes  and 

BorooKh ;  list  of  the  Streets  and  Hooseholdexs  of  the  Hammesi  Renew  of  the  Eng^  Occupation  oC  CalaiB^ 

MmeTHenry  VUIth's  Court  there;  Cardinal  Wolsey  its  Be-captnre  by  the  Duke  de  Guise;  the  lower  Town 

and  his  Expenses;  the  English  Pale,  with  the  Names  and  its  Lace  Trade;  oar  Commercial  RelatioBs  with 

of  Boads,nmnsteads,  and  Villages  in  the  En^h  Era;  France;   £migr6  Notabilities:  Chariea  and  Harry 

the  Siege  of  Theroucnne  and  Toomai;  the  Pier  of  Tufton,  Capt.  Ixmner  and  Eoth  Jacquanont,  Bcaa 

Cahus ;    Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Place ;  the  H6tel  Bmnuuell,  Jemmy  Urquhart  and  his  fHeod  Faun- 

Bessin ;  Sterne's  Chamber;  Churchew  of  Notre  Dame  ticroy.  "  Nimrod.''^  Berkeley  Craven,  Mytton,  Duchess 

and  St.  Nicholas;  the  H6tcl  de  ViUc;  Ancient  Staple  of  Kingston;  a  new  Mcmotr  of  Lady  Hamilton,  kc 

HaU;  The  Chilean  and  Murder  of  the  Duke  of  Glon-  fcc. 
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John  Ru89eU  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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MONT    SAINT-MICHEL.— Hiatoire  et  DeecripUon  de  Mont  St.  Michel  en 
Nonnandie,  texte,  par  Hericfaer,  deeBins  par  Bouet  publics  par  Bourdon.    Folio, 
150  pp.,  and  13  hiamUfid  plaUa^  executed  in  tinted  Uthoffrapky,  leather  back^  vmcwt,  £2.  2f. 

A  handfome  vohime,  interesting  to  the  Architect  and  Archoologitt. 
f^  ENOA ;  with  Bemarks  on  the  dimate,  and  its^  Tnflnence  upon  Xnyalids.     By 
VT    HsMBY  JoNSS  BnHMJTT.  M.D.    12mo.  cloth.    4t. 


Hbnby  Johss  BTmsxTT,  M.D.    12mo,  cloth,    4f . 


pURIOSITIES  OP  HERALDRY,  with  DlustrationB  from  Old  Bngliflh 
^  Writers.  By  Mask  Antoky  Lowsb,  M.A.,  Author  of  ''Essays  on  English  Sur- 
names;'* mth  iUnminated  Title^page^  and  nmmeroue  engrommge  from  desi^fne  hy  the  Author. 
6yo,  cloth.  14». 


*'The  present  Tolome  is  tnily  s  worthy  seqnel  (to 
the '  SoaMAMKS*)  in  the  same  curious  and  an^uarian 
line,  blending  with  xemaricable  facts  and  inteUigence, 
such  a  fund  of  amusing  anecdote  and  iilustration,  that 
the  reador  is  afanoat  surprised  to  find  that  he  has 
learned  so  much,  whilst  he  sp|»eared  to  be  pursuing 
mere  entertainmeirt.  The  text  is  so  pleasing  that  we 
scarcdy  dreamof  its  sterling  value;  audit  seems  as  if, 
in  unison  with  the  woodcuts,  which  ao  clererly  explain 
its  points  and  adorn  its  Tarlous  topics,  the  whole  de- 
sign were  intended  for  a  relaxation  from  study,  rather 


Uian  an  ample  exposition  of  an  extraordinaqr  and  nni- 
▼erial  custmn.  wnich  produced  the  most  miportaut 
effect  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of  mankind." — 
IMertay  Gaxettt. 

"  Mr.  Lower's  work  is  both  curums  and  iosfernctiv^ 
while  the  manner  of  its  treatment  is  so  inviting  and 
popular,  that  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  which 
many  hare  hitherto  had  too  good  reason  to  consider 
meagre  and  unprofltable,  assumes,  under  the  hands  of 
the  writer,  the  norelty  of  fiction  with  the  importance 
of  historical  truth."— ^<A<imiim. 


PEDIGREES  OP  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  OP  HERT- 
FOBDSHIBE.  By  WillIah  Bbbby,  late,  and  for  fifteen  years,  Begistering  Clerk 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  author  of  the  ^*  Encyclopedia  Heraldica^"  &c.  &c.  FoUo,  (only 
125  printed!)    £1.  fa,  {original  price  £3.  lOf.) 

GENEALOGICAL  AND  HERALDIC  HISTORY  OP  THE 
EXTINCT  AND  DORMANT  BAllONETCIES  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Soot- 
land.  By  J.  BuBEB,  Esq.  Medium  8to,  Beoovj>  EDinoK,  638  doeel^  printed  pagee,  in 
double  cohmns,  with  about  1000  arme  engraved  on  wood^  fine  portrait  of  JaMEB  I,  €md 
illuminated  title-page,  cloth.  10s.  (original  price  £1.  8s.) 
This  work  engaged  the  attention  of  Uie  author  for       ative  or  representatives  still  existing,  with  elaborate 

'  '     "'  and  minute  details  of  the  alhances,  achievements,  and 

fortunes;  generation  after  generation,  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  period. 

'PNGLISH  SURNAMES.  An  Essay  on  FamUy  Nomenclature,  Historical, 
•^  Etymological,  and  Humorous ;  with  several  illustrative  Appendices.  By  Mask 
Antony  Lowbb,  M.A.  2  vols.,  poet  8yo»  Thibd  Edition,  snlabosd,  woodcuts,  cloth. 
12s. 


several  years,  comprises  nearly  a  thousand  femilies, 
many  of  them  amongst  the  most  ancient  and  eminent 
in  the  kingdom,  taai  carried  down  to  its  represent- 


Tlus  new  and  mudi  immoved  Edition,  besides  a 
great  enlargement  of  the  Chapters,  contamed  in  the 
previous  editions,  comprises  several  that  are  entirely 
new,  together  with  Motes  on  Scottish,  Irish,  and 
Norman  Surnames.  The  "Additional  Prolusions," 
besides  the  articles  on  Bebuses,  Allusive  Arms,  and 
the  Roll  of  Battel  Abbey,  contain  dissertations  on  Inn 
signs,  and  Remarks  on  Christian  Names:  with  a 
copious  Inukx  of  many  thousand  Names.  These  fea- 
tures render  "  English  Surnames  *'  rather  a  new  work 
than  a  new  edition. 

"  A  curious,ingenious,  and  amusing  book.  Mr.  Lower 
brings  considerable  knowledge  to  oear.  both  in  his 
genmd  history  of  the  use  of  Surnames  in  l^gkmd. 

TNDEX  TO  THE  PEDIGREES  AND  ARMS  contained  m  the  Heralds' 
^  Visitations  and  other  Genealogical  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
B.  Sims,  of  the  Manuscript  Department.  Sto,  doselg  printed  in  double  columns,  cloth,  16s. 

An  indispensable  work  to  those  engage  in  Qenea- 
logtcal  and  Tmwgraphical  pursuits,  affordinga  ready 


and  in  his  chapters  on  the  different  ways  in  which 
particular  classes  of  names  have  origmated  from 
names  of  places,  occupations,  dignities,  offices,  personal 
and  menial  qualities,  h/e." — Mutator. 

"Mr.  Lower  has  gone  to  work  in  the  true  spirit  of 
antiquarian  discovery,  md  a  most  amusing  and  in- 
Btructive  book  he  has  produced."— .0rf^A<o»  Heratd. 

"A  curious  work,  and  got  up,  moreover,  with  that 
commendable  attention  to  paper  and  typography  whidi 

is  certain  to  make  a  book  ^tak  the  eye.' 

Mr.  Lower  has  been  '  at  agreat  feast  of  languages, 
and  has  stolen  more  than  the  '  scraps.'  He  both  in* 
structs  and  entertains.**— /oA*  BuU. 


clue  to  the  Pecugrees  and  Arms  oi  ncariy  40,000  of  the 
Gentry  of  England,  their  Residences,  &c.  (distinguish- 
ing the  different  foniilies  of  the  same  name  in  any 
county),  as  recorded  by  the  Heralds  in  their  Visita- 
tions oetween  the  years  U28  to  1666. 

"  This  work  will  be  very  arccptHbIc  to  all  who  have 
occasion  to  examine  tUeM^S  alluded  tO;  whether  for 


study,  amusement,  or  professionally:  those  who  have 
experienced  the  toilsome  labour  of  searching,  with 
the  help  only  of  the  existing  very  imperfect  Cat^ogues^ 
can  appreciate  the  perseverance  and  accurate  exa- 
mination necessary  to  produce  such  an  Index  as  that 
just  published  by  Mr.  Sims ;  it  will  be  an  indispen- 
sable companion  to  the  Library  table  of  hU  students 
in  genealogical  pursuits,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
Hutory  of  Landed  Property."  —  Jourmu  qf  JrckaO' 
logkallmtUuUfor  Scftemicr,  1849. 
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Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


Papbb,  4to,  eloik,  lOs.  (original  price  21#.) 
pALENDAB  OF  KNIGHTS;  containing  LiBts  of  Knights  BacheIo«,Briti«h 
^  Knighto  of  the  Giffter,  Thistle,  Bath,  St.  Patrick,  the  Gkielphic  and  Ionian  Orders, 
from  1760  to  1828.    By  P.  TowirBMO),  Wimtbor  Herald,    Post  Svo,  doO.  8«.  {original 

price  di,) 

A  rerj  qmAiI  Tohime  for  Genedogical  and  Biogr^ihical  purposes. 

THE  SLOGANS  OR  WAE-CRIES  OF  THE  NORTH  OP 
ENGLAND,  by  M.  Aislabib  Dkh ham  ;  with  an  Introduction  on  their  Supposed 
Origin,  by  Johf  Fewwicx;  and  Observations  on  Martial  Mottoes,  by  W.  Hyltok 
LoHOBTAyFi.    Post  8vo,  eUgantlff  printed,  wia  Coate  ofArme^  SeaU,  S^,,  eewed.    6s.  6d. 

p  ENEALOGISTS'  MANUAL;  or  Guide  to  the  Tarious  Public  Beooids, 
^^  Bcgisters,  Wills,  Printed  Books,  and  other  Documents  necessary  to  be  consulted  in 
tracing  a  Pedigree.  With  particulars  of  the  days  and  hours  each  Office  or  Begistry  is 
available,  the^arm  made,  the  objects  and  dates  of  their  Beoords,  &c  &c. ;  the  whole 
carefully  compiled  firom  Betums  made  exroessly  for  this  work  ;  together  wiUi  other  TaUes 
and  Calendars  useM  to  the  Antiquary,  Topographer,  and  ConTeyanoer.  By  Matthxw 
Cooks.    Thick  I2mo,  cJoO.  6#.  (nearly  ready,) 


Jfine  arts. 

PLAYING  CARDS.— Pacts  and  SpecuUtions  on  the  History  of  Playing  Cards  in 
Europe.  Br  W.  A.  Chatto,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Wood  Kngravinff,"  with 
Illustrations  by  /.  Jacksok.  8to,  prq^uelg  UUutraied  with  engramngs,  both  jdatm  and 
eoiomred,  cloth,     £1. 1#. 

"Hie  inqoiryinto  theorinnuidBignillcstion  of  the       it  is  exoeedingW  amoiiiif;  aadthe  most  criUcsl  rea. 
■mts  and  their  marks,  and  the  heraldic,  thc<dopcal.       der  cannot  fail  to  be  enteitained  by  the  vahctr  of 
and  poUtical  emblemi  pictured  from  time  to  time,  in        curioas  outlying  learning  Mr.  Chatto  has  aomchov 
their  changes,  openi  a  new  field  of  antiqoarian  interest ;        contrived  to  draw  into  the  inveatigations."— ^^/o/. 
and  the  penererance  with  which  Mr.  Chatto  has  ex-  "  Indeed  the  entire  nrodoction  deserves  our  warmest 

plored  it  leaves  little  to  be  eleaned  by  his  successors.       approbaticni."— !•/.  Gae. 
Ilie  plates  with  which  the  viunme  is  enriched  add  era-  "  A  perfect  fond  of  antiquarian  researdh,  and  most 


siderably  to  its  value  in  this  point  of  view.    It  is  not  interesting  even  to  persons  who  never  play  at  cards.' 

to  be  denied  that,  take  it  altogether,  it  contains  more  ^'ftut's  Mag. 

matter  than  has  ever  before  been  collected  in  one  "A  curious,  entertaining  and  really  learned  hook.** 

view  vpon  the  same  sulyect  In  sjHte  of  its  faults,  —Ramkler. 

XJOLBEIN'S  DANCE  OP  DEATH,  with  an  Historical  and  Literary 
-■-■'•  Introduction<  by  an  Antiquaiy.  Square  post  8vo,  with  68  Engravings,  being  the 
If  OBT  ACCUBATE  COPIES  BVEB  EXECUTED  OF  THESE  OEMS  OF  Akt,  and  a  frontispiece  of  an 
ancient  hedetead  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe^  with  a  Dance  of  Death  carved  on  it,  engraved  bg 
FairkoU,  doth,    9s. 

"The  designs  are  executed  with  a  spirit  and  fidelitv  "Ces  53  Planches  de  Sehlotthancr  sont  d*uue  ex- 

quite  extraonlinary.— They  are  indeed  most  truthfiiL'*  uiiwe  perfecUon —Inufflris,  Euai  rur  Us  Dance*  de* 
—Jtkttuetm.  Mart*,  ms. 

pATALOGUE  OP  THE  PRINTS  which  hare  been  Engraved  afW 
^  Martin  Heemskerck.  By  T.  Ksrbicb,  Librarian  to  the  Universitg  of  Cambridge, 
8to,  portrait,  bds.     St.  6rf. 

pATALOGUE  OF  PICTURES,  composed  chiefly  by  the  most  admirod 
^  Masters  of  the  Roman,  Florentine,  Parroan,  Bolognese,  Venetian,  Flemish,  and 
French  Schools  ;  with  Descriptions  and  Critical  Bemarks.  By  Robekt  Fouus.  3  toIs. 
12mo,  cloth,    &ff. 

TLTEMOIRS  OF  PAINTING/with  a  Chronological  Histoiy  of  ttie  importation 
-*■'-■-  of  Pictures  by  the  Great  Masters  into  England  since  the  French  Berolution.  By 
W.  BucHAiTAir.    2  vols.  8to,  bdt.,  7s.  6d,  {original  price  £1.  6#.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  and  an  Inauiry  into  the  mode  of  Faulting  upon  and 
Staining  Glass,  as  prturtiscd  in  the  Ecclesiafctical  Structures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  By 
J.  S.  HAWKi>t«,  y.5*. A.     RoTal  8vo,  11  plates,  hde.     4».  {original  price  12s.) 
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Bottular  ^oettp,  CaUs,  anti  ^uperstitwns. 

THE  NURSERY  RHYMES  OF  ENGLAND,  coUected  chiefly  from 

1     5i»n>a^tion.    Edited  by  J.  O.  HAitiWBLL.    The  Fot-BTH  ^mo»  enlarged, 

with  MDeS:  V  W  B.  SooTi.  2>irector  of  the  School  of  Design,  Newca^le-o^-lin^ 

12mo  iUumMuUed  cloth,  ffiU  leaves,    4a.  6d.  . 

-niJatrntion..  and  ^^r. i^^^^^^^^f^  itu^S^lf^.:^^^^^^^^^^^'^ 
which  the  three-year  oWi  jmdcwtand  »»«oje  thar  wnme  ^^^J  ^  .  and  carefully  concocted  by  ex- 
A,B.C.andwhichthefifty-three.Tearoldihkcalmo8t       ^^"^"J^J^^^yi^to  mBtruJtive  tales  for  the 

POPULAR  RHYMES   AND  NURSERY  TALES,  with  Historical 

A      "lyinMHAHonB     Bv  J.  O.  Haluwbll.    12mo,  cloth.    4#.  Gd. 

Jfilucidations.     JJy  o.  vj.  ^^^^  pi,^  ^„d  P^iUe,.  Superstition 

Thi.  very  intereatiiig  volume  ^^n^^S?^-  £h?^clSm  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Songs;  a  larae 
ytcrature  of  England,  u  divided  ^^^^^Z,^^        ^3;^  ;^^  )i,r«  printed  for  the  first  time.  It  may  be 

nLD  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.-A  Little  Book  ol  Songs  "nd  Ballads. 
O'^^th^ed^™  Ancient  Mu«o  Books,  MS.  and  Printed,  by  E.  F  Eimattxt. 
LL  T)    W.S.A.,  4c..  eUgaMls  printed  in  post  8vo.  pp.  240,  half  nx^rocco.    fo. 

"Dr  Blmtauli  h«  i«n  U  .^^.in.  t.  c.U«t  tb.  word,  of  the  Song,  wluch  a«d  to  debght  th. 
Bustics  of  former  timea." — AtUa.  ,     ,     m  i      «  « im. 

ROBIN  HOOD  —The  Eobin  Hood  Garlanda  and  BalUdfl,  with  the  Tale  of  *  The 
Little  Geste,"  a  Collection  of  all  the  PoemB,  Songs  and  BalladB  relating  to  thu» 
celebrated  Yeo^;  to  which  is  prefixed  his  History,  from  ^<><^«^^^^X^/t 
bV  J^M^^GXTTCH.  F.S.A.  2  toIs.  8to,  with  nmneroue  fine  woodctds.  ^v.,  by  Fmrholt, 
extra  cloth,    tl.  le.  {original  price  £1.  \0s) 

Two  very  handaomc  volumea.  fit  for  the  drawmg-room  table. 

BALLAD  ROMANCES.    ByR.  H.  Hoene,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Orion."  Ac. 
12mo,  pp.  248,  cloth.    3*.  {original  price  6*.  W.) 
Containing  the  Noble  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legend;       description.    Mr.  Home  should  write  ua  more  Fairy 
the  Monk  of  Swineshcad  Abbey,  a  baUad  Chronicle       Tales ;  we  know  none  to  equal  hmi  suce  the  days  of 
of  the   death  of  King  John ;  the  three  Knights  of       Drayton  and  Hernck/  —Examner. 
Caraelott,  a  Fairy  Tafej  The  Ballad  of  Delora.  or  the  ..^^  opening  poem  in  this  volume  is  a  fine  one,  it 

Pa88ionofAndrcaComojBedd6elert,aWelshLcgcnd;  -^  entitled  the  'Noble  Heart,'  and  not  only  in  title 
Ben  Capstan,  a  Ballad  of  the  Night  Watch;  the  £lfe       y^^^  {„  treatment  well  imitates  the  style  of  Beaumont 


of  the  Woodlanda,  a  Cliild's  Stoir.  ^^^  Flctcher."--i#M««ia». 

"  Pure  fancy  of  the  most  abundant  and  picturesque 

SIR  HUGH  OP  LINCOLN :    or  an  Examination  of  a  curious  Tradition 
respecting  the  JEWS,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Popular  Poetry  connected  with  it.    By 
the  Rev.  A.  Humb,  LL.B.    8vo.    2*. 

ESSAY    ON    THE    ARCHEOLOGY    OF    OUR    POPULAR 
PHRASES  AND  NURSERY  RHYMES.    By  J.  B.  Kkb.    2  vols.  12mo,  new 
cloth.    48.     (original  price  12*.) 

A  work  which  has  met  with  much  abuse  among  the       gossiping  matter.    The  author's  »t Jempt  is  to  cxDlain 
reviewer^  but  those  who  are  fond  of  philological  pur-       every  thing  from  the  Dutch,  which  he  beheves  was  the 


suiU  will  read  it  now  it  ia  to  be  had  at  so  very  mo-       same  language  as  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
derate  a  price,  and  it  redly  contains  a  good  deal  of 

ERRY    TALES    OP    THE    WISE    MEN    OP    GOTHAM. 


M^ 


Edited  by  Jambb  Obchabd  Halliwell,  Esq,  P.S.A.    Post  8vo.    1#. 

These  tales  are  supposed  to  have  been  composed  in  "In  the  lime  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  after."  says 
the  early  part  of  the  nxtcenth  century,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Ant.4^Wood,  "  it  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and 
Borde.  the  well-known  progenitor  of  Merry  Andrewi.  mirth  by  schohrs  and  gentlemen. 
^AINT  PATRICK'S  PURGATORY;  an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Hell, 
*^  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thouas  Wbioht, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ac.    Post  8vo,  c^/A.    6e. 

"  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  mere  ac-       the  best  introduction  to  Dante  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
count  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  but  a   complete       hah&i."— Literary  Gautte. 

history  of  the  legends  and  superstitions  relating  to  the  •*  This  appears  to  be  a  curious  and  even  amusing 

subject,  from  the  earliest  time*,  rescued  from  old  MSS.  book  on  the  simrular  subject  of  Purgatory,  m  wluch 
as  well  as  from  old  printed  books.  Moreover,  U  em-  the  idle  and  feaifnl  dreams  of  superstition  are  sbown 
braces  a  singular  chapter  of  literary  history  aitted  to  be  first  narrated  as  tales,  and  then  applied  as  meant 
bv  Warton  and  all  f  jrmcr  writers  with  whom  we  are  of  deducing  the  moral  character  of  the  age  m  which 
acquainted;  and  we  think  we  may  add,  that  it  tonus       they  prevailed."— ^tfda/or. 
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18  Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 

TSJOBLE  AND  RENOWNED  HISTORY  OP  GUY,  EARL  OP 

•L^  WABWICK,  containing  a  PuU  and  True  Account  of  hia  many  Eamoua  and 
Valiant  Actiona.    Boyal  12mo,  woodeuU,  doth.    4#.  6A 

PHILOSOPHY  OP  WITCHCRAPT,(cske/%f«ttr«p«rftoCaJe.t»5co^ 

^    lamd).   By  J.  MiTCHiLL,  and  J.  BiOCiB.    12mo,  chtk.    8».  {oriffi»al  price  69.) 
A  cnnooi  vohime,  and  a  fit  oompankm  to  Sir  W.  Scott's  "Demowdogy  and  Witdicnft.** 

ACCOUNT   OP   THE   TRIAL,    CONFESSION,   AND   CON- 

-^  DBBCNATION  of  Six  Witdiea  at  Blaidatone,  1662 ;  also  the  Trial  and  Execution 
of  throe  others  at  Faveraham,  1646.    8to.    U. 

Thete  Transactkms  are  lUDOtioed  by  all  Kentish  historiaaa.  

TirONDERFUL  DISCOVERY  OP  THE  WITCHCRAFTS  OP 

^^  MABGAKET  and  PHILIP  FLOWER,  Dauchtera  of  JoMi  Flower,  near  Berer 
(BelToir),  executed  at  Lincoha,  for  confessing  ithemselTes  Aot<^8  in  the  DestnicAion  of 
IjordBoMe,SonoftheEarlofButland,1618.    8to.    U. 

One  of  the  moei  extraordinary  cases  of  Witchcraft  on  leeoid. 

Bthliofirapjp* 

"DIBLIOTHECA  MADRIGALIANA.— A  BibUbgnnphical  Account  of  the 
-■^  Musical  and  Poetical  Works  published  in  England  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  under  the  Titles  of  Madrigals,  Ballets,  Ayres,  Oanionota,  Ac.,  Ac.  By 
Edwabd  F.  EiMBATTLT,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.    Bvoychth.    6f. 

It«M»nlsactossofbooltslcftandescribedbyAji«a.       Catidogae  of  I^iacal  Pdctiy  of  the  age  to  whidi 
Hcrtiert,  and  Dibdin.  and  fomishea  a  most  vahiablc       it  refers.  ,,^««,«„r   ^^ 

rPHE  MANUSCRIPT  RARITIES  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 

-■-  CAMBRIDGE.  By  J.  O.  Haluwbll^  F.RS.  8to,  Wt.  8s  (anginal  price 
lOf.  6d,)     A  companion  to  HarUhome*s  "Book  Rarities"  of  the  same  UairecBity. 

QOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  POPULAR  TRACTS,  f^merly  in  the 
•5  library  of  Cbiptain  Cox,  of  CoTentiy,AJtt.  1676.  By  J.  a  Halliwell.  8?o,o«^ 
fiO  pritUedf  eewed.    1*.  

nATALOGUE  OP  THE  CONTENTS  OP  THE  CODEX  HOL- 

^  BROOKI AHUS.  (A  Scientific  BiS.)  By  Dr.  John  Holbrook,  Master  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge.  1418-1431).    By  J.  O.  Halliwell.    8vo.    Is. 

A  CCOUNT  OP  THE  VERNON  MANUSCRIPT.    A  Vdmne  of 

A  Early  English  Poetry,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
Svo,  onUf  60  printed,    1#. 

"DIBLIOTHECA  CANTIANA*  A  BibUographical  Account  of  what  has  been 
•D  published  on  the  Histoiy,  Topography,  Antiquities,  Customs,  and  Family  Genealogy 
of  the  County  of  Kent,  with  Biogn^hical  Notes.  By  John  Russell  Smith,  in  a 
handsome  8to  volume,  pp.  870,  with  two  platee  offaetimilee  of  Aidogtapha  qf  83  emineni 
KeiUiik  Writert,    14f.    (original  price  14f.)— Laboe  Papeb  lOf.  6(f. 
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EW  PACTS  AND  VERIPICATIONS   OP  ANCIENT  BRI- 

TISH  HISTORY.  By  the  Bev.  Beale  Poste.  Svo,  with  engramnge,  doth.  In  tie 


npHOMAS  SPROTFS  (a  monk  of  Camterlwy,  circa  1280)  Chronicle  of  Pro&ne 
•1-     and  Sacred  History.    Translated  from  the  original  MS.,  on  12  pardmient  skins,  in 

the  possession  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  LiverpooL     By  Dr.  W.  Bell.     4to,  half  bound 

in  morocco^  accompanied  with  an  exact  FaceimUe  of  the  entire  Ck>des,  87  feet  kmg^  in  a 

round  morocco  caee,  pbivatbly  pbinted,  very  curious,    £2.  2e. 

n^ONSTALL  (Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  JDurham),  Sermon  preadied  on  Pafan  Sunday, 
-^     1639,  before  Henry  Yin,  reprinted  VEEBATDC  from  the  rare  edition  bu  Berthelet  mi 

1639.    12mo,  l*.6d. 
An  exceedingly  interettfaig  Sermon,  at  the  oommoicement  of  tlie  BelignnayoB.  Strrpein  his  UcoBOriali  has 

made  laxfeeztimcta  from  it. 
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John  RusseU  Smith,  86,  Soho  Square,  London.  19 


T  APPENBERG'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
JLJ    Kings,    Translated  by  Bbw J.  THOBPi,«OTM^A««(m*aikiCW^ 
and  IVansiator,    2  vols.  8to,  cto<^    12».     (original  price  £1.  is.) 

CSpcTMdenrlchedbyboththowicbolaw.  nfordi       Pauh."-Bert%n,  1861. 

T  ETTERS  OP  THE  KINGS  OP  'Ei^GLAND,  now  first  collected  from 

-Li  the  oriinnals  in  Eoyal  Archives,  and  from  other  authentic  sources,  private  as  well  as 
DubUc  Bd^  with  Historical  IntroducHon  and  Notes,  by  J.  O.  Haluwbll.  Two 
HAlTDSOMB  VOLUMES,  post  8vo,  With  port^oiU  of  Hcwnf  nil  and  Charles  J,  doth,    Ss. 

^^rSST^oS^toL  a  go<»d  compamon  to  ElBB't  hi.  letters  to  the  Dakcof Buckiiighamareoftheinpel 
rM<>!m^  TiPttm  iingultr  nature ;  only  imagine  a  letter  ftom  a  so 

iSrcoUwtSn'compTises  for  tlie flrst  time  thctore  vcreiimto  his  prime ministCT commencing tliiw;  "My 
i«M«»  «f  Hi.n«r  the  VIU  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  a  com-  own  sweet  and  dear  chUd,  blearing,  blcssine.  blessinjj 
IS^fi  ShlJay  be  wpSded  pcrGpa  as  the  on  thv  heart-roots  and  all  thine."  Prince  Charles  anS 
SSJ  S^  aJiJ^U  of  t^WnA^^  de-       the  ikkc  of  Buckingham's  Journey  into  Spain  ha» 

SS^TSJruS^r^  -cries  of  lettcm  of  Ed-  never  been  before  so  fuUy  jjhi-t^ted  as  it  i^by  th 
inn3vi\rm  be  fonnd  very  interesting  specimens  of  documents  given  in  this  work,  which  also  includes  th* 
;X)ritijr»meTthe^tte«  of  JamesT hitherto  very  curious  letters  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  oi 
JZS^'  throw  Ughton  themurderof  Ovcrbury  Buckingham  to  James  I  FormfHj  cHcssenUal  con. 
mn^vehcymA  a  ^ubt  the  King  was  impUcatal  ponton  to  every  History  <tf  England. 
in  it  m  aome  extraordinary  and  unpleasant  way :  but 

•TTT^y^gS^_ItoYAL  ViBiTfl  AiH)  PbogJiessks  TO  Wales,  and  the  Border  Counties 
^  of  Cheshibb,  Salop,  Hbbbpobd,  and  Monmoitth,  from  Julius  Caesar,  to  Queen 
Victoria,  indudmg  a  succinct  History  of  the  Country  and  People,  particularly  of  the  load- 
inir  Families  who  Fought  during  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.,  the  latter  from  MSS.  never 
brfore  published.  By  Edwabd  Pabbt.  A  handsome  4to  volume,  with  many  wood 
engramngs,  and  fine  portraU  of  the  Queen,  cloth.    £1. 1*. 

TJUNTER'S    (Rev.    Joseph)    HISTORICAL    AND    CRITICAL 

-tl    TEACT8.    PostSvo.    2s.  ed.  each. 

I  Amncourt-  a  contribution,  towards  an  authentic  III.  Milton;  a  sheaf  of  Gleanings  after  his  Bio- 
ListorSeCoramandcrsof  the  English  Host  in  King       graphcw  and  Annotators. 

Henry  the  Fifth's  Expedition.  ^       ^  „  iV.^The  BaUad  Hero  "  Robin  Hood,*'  his  period. 

II  Collections  concerning  the  Founders  of  New  real  character,  &c..  investigated,  and,  perhaps,  asccr- 
Plymouth.  the  first  CkilonisU  of  New  Enghind.  taincd. 

A  RCHERY.— The  Science  of  Archery,  shewing  its  affinity  to  Heraldry,  and  capa- 
-^    bilities  of  Attainment.    By  A.  P.  Habbison.    8vo,  sewed.    Is. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  EATING,  displaying  the  Omnivorous  Character  of 
•■*    Man,  and  exhibiting  the  Natives  of  various  Countries  at  &eding-time.    By  a  Beet- 
Eatbb.    Fcap.  8vo,  with  woodcuts.    2s. 

ELEMENTS  OP  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  a  Translation  of 
the  Third  Part  of  Clairbois's  "  Traits  El^mentaire  de  la  Construction  des  Vaisseaux.** 
By  J.  N.  Stbanoe,  Commander,  R.N.    8vo,  with  five  large  folding  plates,  cloth.    5». 

LECTURES  ON  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE;    being  the  Substance  of 
those  delivered  at  the  United  Service  Institution.    By  E.  G^abdikeb  Fishsoubne, 
Commander,  B,N.    8vo,  pliUes,  cloth,    bs.  6d. 

Both  these  Works  are  published  in  illustration  of  the  "  Ware  System." 

T^TEW  YORK  IN  THE  YEAR  1695,  with  Plans  of  the  City  and  Forts  as 
^  they  then  existed.  By  the  Bev.  John  Millbb.  Now  first  printed.  8vo,  bds. 
2s.  ed.  {original  price  4s.  6d.) 

THOUGHTS  IN  VERSE  POR  THE  APPLICTED.   ByaCouNTBY 
CuBATB.    Square  12mo,  sewed.    Is. 

POEMS,  partly  of  Rural  Life,  in  Kational  En^ish.    By  the  Rev.  Williah  Babnxb, 
author  of  "  Poems  in  the  Donet  Dialect."    12mo»  cloth.    6f. 
WAIPS  AND  STRAYS.    A  Collection  of  Poetry.    ISmo^  oiii^  260  printed, 
chiefig  for  presents,  sewed.    ls.6d, 

TITIRROUR  OP  JUSTICES,  written  originally  in  the  old  French,  long  before 
'^*-^  the  Conquest,  and  many  things  added  by  Anbbbw  Hobne.  Trani^ated  by  W. 
HuauES,  of  Grav's  Inn.    12mo,  cloth.    2s. 


curious,  interesting,  and  authentic  treatise  on  ancient  English  Law. 
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20  Valuable  and  Interesting  Books. 


p  HRISTMAS-TIDE— its  History  and  FestivitieB.    By  Wiujam  Sandys,  E*q. 

^     With  20  XUmiftratumt  by  J.  Stephanoff.    8to.    NecurUf  r^dif. 

O  ACRED   LYRICS.     ByJ.  C.  G.     12mo,cfott.    2#. 

^     "  Chirte  and  dcMnt  in  thrir  language  UieK  pocini  di^Oiiytonieiweeti^^ 


Irelanlr- 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OR  DOMINION 
OP  FABNEY,  in  the  Provinoe  of  Ulster,  Ireland-  By  Kvitltf  P.  SffiELET,  E»q. 
4to,  iooodeuUof  arms,  aeaU,  amd  amiographa  tfhandiome  voL^  only  250  printed,  doth. 
12#.  (original  price  2ls.) 

RELIQUES   OP  IRISH  JACOBITE  POETRY,  with  interlinear  Trans- 
lations, and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authors,  and  Notes  by  J.  Dalt  ;  also 
English  Metrical  Versions  by  E.  Walbh.    8vo,  parts  1  and  2  (all  puWished).    2*. 

npHE  TRIBES  OF  IRELAND:  a  Satire,  by  AbnghusODaly,  with  Poetical 
-*-  Translation  by  the  late  J.  C.  Makgak  ;  together  with  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Family  of  O'Daly,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Histoiy  of  Satire  in  Irdand.  By  Johh 
O'DoNOTAK,  LL.I).,  M.R.IJL    8vo,  cloth.    5». 

A  POLOGIA  PRO  HIBERNLA  ADVERSUS  CAMBRI  CALUM- 

■^  NIUS :  siTe  FabulMTum  et  Famosorum  Libellorom  Silrestri  Giraldi  Carabrensis. 
Auctore  Stephano  Tito,  Societatis  Jesu,  Hibemo,  donmeUiensi.  Now  first  edited  with 
English  Preface  and  Index,  by  BCatthbw  Kelly.    6». 

rj'SULLEVANI  BEARRI  (Phil.),  Hi8toriieCathoUc»Ibemi,1621.  Edited, 
^  with  English  Pr^use,  &c.,  by  the  Eev.  Matthew  Kelly.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  7*.  6d. 
pOETS  AND  POETRY  OP  MUNSTER;  a  Selection  of  Irish  Songs  by 
-■•  the  Poets  of  the  last  Century,  with  Poetical  Translations,  by  C.  Makoait.  Now 
for  the  first  time  published  with  the  Original  Music  and  Biographical  Sketches  ci  the 
Authors.    By  J.  O'Daly.    Second  Editiok,  12mo,  cloth.    5#. 

Caxtott  Societg's  ^ufilicationa 

OF  CHRONICLES  AND  OTHEE  WRITINGS  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED,  ILLUSTRATIVE 

OF  HISTORY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

A  List  o?  Works  already  iisiied,  uniformly  nrmted  in  8vo.  *ith  English  Prefaces  and  Notes.    Of  several  of  the  . 
Vohimes  only  110  copies  hare  been  printed,  and  rexj  few  sets  can  be  completed. 

Chronicon  Henrici  de  Silgrave.  Now  first     Ajiccdota  Bedae,  Lanfranci  et  alionim 

printed  fhmi  the  Cotton  MS.  By  C.  Hook.  6*.W.  (incdited  Tracts,  Letters,  Poems,  he.,  of  Bede, 

Gaimer's    (Geoffrey)    Anglo-Norman  Laufranc.  Tatwin,  kc.)  ByDr.Giuw,  io#. 

Metrical  Chronidc  of  the  Ji^&u<m  Ktn^.  Eadulphi    Nigri   Chronica  •  Duo.      Now 

Printed  for  the  first  time  entire.  With  Appendix,  first  printed  ^m  MSS.  in  the  British  Miueam. 

containing  ^  LajT  of  Havdock  ge  Dane,  the  By  Lueut-Col.  Anstbdthki.    o. 

Legend  of  Emutph^and  Life  of  Hcreward  the  ir           •  i      *.  -r*.  i         *«■      ^ 

Saxon.  Edited  by  T.  Weight,  F.S.A., pp.  364.  12#.  Memonal  of  Blshop  Waynflete,  Founder 

La  R^VOlte  du  Comte  de  Warwick  «mti«  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  CoUege.  Oxford.     By  Dr. 

leBoiEdouaidlV.  Now  first  printed,  from  a  MS.  S??„*i5?"p*  ,  S°?  *^  ^}^  £»™  ^H 

at6hent;towhichisaddedafrcnchLetter,oon-  ?r.^l"t^?t?:iiJSf  ^i^.?''*''''^'  ^'^^  >e«ow  of 

ccmfng  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Mary,  from  a  the  same  CoUege.    kf.td. 

MS  «*"**•*•.  Edited  by  Dr.  GiLKs.  s».w.        Eobcrt  Grosset^'s  (Biskop  of  Lincoln) 

Walten  AbbatlS  Dervensis  EpistolK,    Now  first  "Chastcau  XyAmour :"  to  which  are  added  "  la 

printed  from  a  MS.  m  Si  John's  ColL  CambridjK.  Z^  ^  ^*****®  ^*"®  Eeypticnne,"  and  »n  Engli!«h 

By  C.  Mbssitkk    4i.  W.  Version  (of  the  ISth  Century)  of  the  "ChaSenu 

Benedicti  Abbatis  Petriburgensis  de  Vita  et  ^  ,/T'iir^''''  fimt  edited  SyM.CooKK.  6,.  M. 

Miraculis  St.  Thorn*  Cantuar.   Now  first  printed,  ^altTedl   Monumctensis    Historia  Bri- 

ffom  MSS.atParis  and  Lambeth.  By  Dr.GrLr..5. 10».  tonum,  nunc  orhnum  in  Anglia  norem  codd.  MSS 

GaliVidile  Baker  deSwinbroke  Chronicon  Anghas  ^^}^^-    EdiditJ- A.Gjlm.    10,. 

^p  Edward  IL  et  xiL  Now  first  printed.      Alaiii  Prioris  Cantuariensis  Postea  Ab- 

By  Dr.  Giles.    lOr.  batisTcwkesbericusisScriptaqme  Extant.  Edit  a 

Jbipistolse   Herberti  de  Loalnga.  primi  Episropi  J.A.Giucs.    6*. 


Norwicensis,  et  Oberti  de  Oara,  et  Elmeri  Prioria 
Cantuariensis.  Now  first  printed.  By  CoL. 
Anstkotiikr.    6$. 


Chronicon  AnglisBPetriburgense  Tterum 

post  Sparkium  cum    cod.  MSS.  contulit  J   A. 
GlLHS.    ft*.  (W.  . 


TucKEB,  Printer,  Ferry's  Pl«ce,  OMord  Street. 
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